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CHAPTER    I. 

A  DARK  HORSE. 

Though  cheerful  and  confident  while  speak- 
ing to  Lola,  Frank  was  not  himself  very 
hopeful  of  success  with  his  uncle.  Remem- 
bering Sir  Hectors  deeply- rooted  prejudices, 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  talk 
him  over.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  rigid 
stickler  for  class  distinctions  ;  any  mesalliance 
that  came  under  his  notice  he  vehemently 
denounced.  He  was,  moreover,  extremely 
sensitive    on    the     subject     of    his     personal 
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authority ;  it  must  not  be  ignored  by  any 
one  who  owed  him  personal  allegiance.  That 
his  nephew  and  chosen  heir  should  contem- 
plate matrimony  without  taking  his  uncle's 
opinion  first,  would  be  counted  as  rank 
insubordination,  entailing  perhaps  the  most 
serious  consequences.  And.  the  old  man 
was  obstinate.  He  seldom  recanted  from 
an  opinion  once  given ;  his  decisions  must 
be  accepted  as  final.  He  admitted  no  argu- 
ment ;  any  fresh  pleading  or  effort  at  per- 
suasion annoyed  him,  and  hardened  him  in 
his  resolves. 

So,  with  grave  misgivings,  Frank  sat  down 
to  write.  pven  though  he  used  all  the 
glowing  colours  -a  lover  has  generally  at 
command,  he  feared  that  the  picture  he  had 
to  paint  would  foe  little  likely  to  find  favour. 
Blat  he  could  not  stoop  to  misrepresent 
matters ;  all  shams  and  pretensions  were 
abhorrent  to  his  mind.  So  much  did  he 
dread  the  imputation  of  deceit,  that  he  stated 
his  case  perhaps  more  unreservedly  than 
was  prudent.  A  man  less  honest  and  out- 
spoken    would    have    glossed     over     certain 
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points  and  embellished  others.  Thus  it  was 
open  to  him  to  lay  stress  upon  the  glorious 
ancestry  of  the  Bellotas,  keeping  in  the 
background  the  shifts  to  which  the  head 
of  the  house  had  been  at  times  driven  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  might 
have  dilated  upon  the  beauty  of  Lola — 
as  in  truth  he  did,  but  in  a  modest  and 
sensible  fashion  —  without  proclaiming  too 
loudly  that  she  spoke  English  indifferently 
and  that  she  had  no  experience  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  best  English  people. 
But  Frank  was  no  special  pleader ;  Ijis  lan- 
guage, blunt  and  unf^mDrom^ng;  tended 
to  make  the  light  dark,  and'  the  dajk  as 
black  as  night.  [m  J^tI 

And  yef*  the  girlke  proposecLjte^  marry 
was  good  eh^uoji^m  all  tfo^cience-^L  ^SRze 
any  man  might  berproutl  to  Vin^^WfeaW 
despise  Dolores  Belfota  ^because,  forsooth, 
she  was  not  born  in  ^England,  bred  and 
brouglft  up  in  certain  grooves,  trained  to 
hold  certain  orthodox  views,  to  be  shallow- 
hearted,  perhaps  mercenary,  her  natural  feel- 
ings   overlaid    and    smothered    by    the    false 
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teachings  of  a  calculating  mother,  and  the 
pernicious  practices  of  our  modern  high- 
pressure  life  ?  In  her  own  native  modesty 
and  innocent  guilelessness  of  heart  she  was 
incomparably  superior  to  half  the  bluest- 
blooded  belles  reared  in  the  unwholesome 
artificial  atmosphere  of  this  wicked  work-a- 
day  world.  At  the  core  she  was  of  better 
stuff,  and  to  all  outward  seeming,  she  would 
soon  have  gained  as  much  polish,  and  would 
in  appearance  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  best  of  them  on  equal  terms.  It  is 
no  new  experience  to  find  choice  exotics 
transplanted  to  our  shores  ;  and  if  they  start 
fair,  they  always  thrive.  Should  it  chance 
that,  as  with  our  Lola,  they  belong  to  a 
class  lower  than  that  into  which  on  marriage 
they  enter,  they  scarcely  suffer  from  the  dis- 
advantages that  must  oppress  English  girls 
who  marry  above  them.  They  have  no 
class  "  brogue,"  no  peccant  expressions  or 
unruly  k's  ;  and  the  English  they  speak,  though 
broken,  will  have  only  a  quaint  accent,  suf- 
ficient to  betray  that  they  are  of  foreign 
origin,    but     not     necessarily    that    they    are 
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low-born.  It  is  not  unusual,  moreover,  to 
find  in  such  unsophisticated  foreign  flowers 
an  innate  readiness  and  tact,  an  absence  of 
shyness  or  gaucherie,  which  we  might  seek  in 
vain  among  our  own  rustic  Cophetuas  raised 
to  the  imperial  purple. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  smuggle  Lola  into 
Grimswych  Hall  about  breakfast- time,  before 
Sir  Hector  appeared,  so  that  she  might  be 
the  first  object  on  which  his  eye  rested  in 
the  fresh  morning  light,  herself  as  lovely  as 
the  brightest  dawn  in  spring,  her  success 
would  have  been  assured.  She  was  fit  to 
reign  in  a  palace.  She  walked  every  inch 
a  queen.  Sir  Hector  would  have  been  dis- 
armed, discomfited.  Not  unmindful  of  the 
sad  shipwreck  of  his  own  affection,  the  old 
gentleman  was  really  disposed  to  be  tender 
and  considerate  towards  the  heart-aches 
of  others.  He  had  been  made  miserable 
for  life  by  ill-considered  opposition.  With 
more  judicious  handling  he  might  have 
agreed  even  to  this  seemingly  unsuitable 
match.  But  Frank  had  injured  his  own 
case  by  the  way  he  stated  it ;   and  then,  on 
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the  top  of  the  angry  mistrustfulness  already- 
aroused  in  Sir  Hector's  mind,  came  with 
forcible  evidence  Mrs  Sproule's  anonymous 
letter.  Although  his  upright  soul  recoiled  from 
giving  credence  to  such  irresponsible  reports, 
he  could  not  reject  the  information  entirely. 
He  thought  that  he  saw  in  it  more  indepen- 
dent, more  trustworthy  criticism  upon  the 
girl  of  Frank's  choice,  than  Frank  himself 
could  be  relied  upon  to  give.  A  lovers 
enraptured  phrases  must  always  be  divided 
by  two  or  more.  Frank,  in  his  studious  care 
to  be  honest,  had  not  indeed  embarked  upon 
any  very  glowing  praise,  and  this  was  turned 
against  him.  He  clearly  could  not  say  much 
himself  for  his  choice.  Sir  Hector  therefore 
declared  at  once  that  it  would  never  do. 
The  thing  must  be  stopped  peremptorily  and 
for  ever. 

Therefore  he  wrote,  forbidding  the  match 
in  the  plainest  terms.  But  his  letter  was  not 
unkind. 

"  I  had  thought,"  he  said,  "  my  dear 
Francis,  that  you  valued  my  good  opinion, 
yet   it   seems   exactly  the   reverse.     You   are 
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courting  my  serious  displeasure.  I  have 
never  concealed  from  you  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  my  satisfaction  to  see  you 
married — as  soon  as  you  pleased.  But  I 
thought  I  had  made  it  equally  plain  that  I 
expected  my  heir  to  make  choice  of  a 
gentlewoman  who  might  in  due  course  be- 
come the  fitting  mistress  of  my  house.  Had 
your  intended  bride  been  a  lady  and  no 
more,  yet  one  of  your  own  station  in  life,  I 
should  have  been  more  than  content  to  wel- 
come her,  though  she  came  with  no  other 
fortune  than  herself.  I  could  have  made 
you  independent,  and  I  trust  happy,  until  I 
was  gone.  But  this  person  upon  whom  you 
have  set  your  affections  is — believe  me, 
Francis,  I  am  well  informed — quite  unworthy 
to  be  your  wife.  She  is  in  no  respects 
your  equal ;  her  relations  are  discreditable, 
her  education  has  been  neglected,  and  she 
is  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue.  The  idea  of  accepting  this  girl  as 
a  suitable  match  for  the  man  I  have  made 
my  heir  is  utterly  preposterous — not  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  second. 
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"  I  will  not  stoop,  my  dear  boy,  to  threaten. 
Thank  Heaven,  our  relations  have  hitherto 
been  more  than  friendly.  I  think  you  have 
some  regard  for  me,  some  respect  for  my 
advice  and  for  my  wishes.  Do  not,  Francis, 
be  misled,  by  a  slight  and  fleeting  passion,  into 
an  act  which  will  entail  much  inconvenience 
to  yourself,  and  much  unhappiness  to  me." 

A  letter  this  which  gave  our  hero  food  for 
thought.  He  was  fond  of  his  uncle,  grateful 
to  him  for  much  past  kindness,  and  the  bare 
prospect  of  breaking  with  him,  even  upon  such 
a  vital  question  as  the  present,  was  a  severe 
wrench.  But  though  vexed  and  torn  by  the 
conflicting  emotions  his  love  for  Lola  entailed, 
he  never  for  one  moment  faltered  in  his  devo- 
tion to  her.  It  may  be  given  to  some  folk  to 
love  as  do  the  fishes  ;  but  such  cold-blooded 
affection  was  not  for  Frank  Wriottesley.  It 
might  suit  old  age,  or  frigid,  calculating  natures, 
but  not  a  man  of  his  eager  and  impetuous 
character.  His  wooing  had  been  fast  and 
boisterous ;  his  feelings  once  aroused,  they 
grew  rapidly,  and  soon  ruled  him  with  impe- 
rious  sway.      Uncle  or  no  uncle,  grandfather 
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or  no  grandfather,  Frank  swore  aloud  that 
he  had  won  his  Lola,,  and  he  meant  to  wear 
her. 

Nevertheless  he  dreaded  this  next  meeting 
with  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Lola  would  insist 
upon  knowing  the  whole  truth,  and  how  could 
Frank  hope  to  conceal  it  ?  She  had  said  that 
if  Sir  Hector  was  unfavourable  to  their  en- 
gagement it  must  cease.  Would  she,  when 
she  heard  this  evil  news,  be  resolute  in  her 
decision  ?  Possibly,  nay  probably ;  for  the 
lady  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  that  her 
lover  knew  full  well.  He  only  hoped  that  by 
his  ardent  entreaties  her  objections  might  in 
the  long  run  be  overruled. 

Pepe,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Josefa  to  ascer- 
tain when  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
meeting,  returned  with  a  very  long  face.  This 
face,  indeed,  was  capable  of  expressing  on 
occasion  the  most  excruciating  woe ;  it  could 
convey  abject  sorrow  enough  to  furnish  a 
stock-in-trade  for  half  the  undertakers'  mutes 
in  London.  He  put  forth  his  nether  lip  now, 
and  hung  his  head,  as  Spaniards  do  when  the 
bearers  of  bad  news,  till  the  sadness   of  his 
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visage  might  have  turned  all  the  goats' -milk 
on  Gibraltar  sour. 

"  You've  been  a  monstrous  long  time  away," 
exclaimed  his  master  petulantly. 

Pepe  did  not  answer.  He  merely  moved  his 
hands  outwards  in  a  deprecating  fashion,  and 
pursed  his  lips  the  tighter  together. 

"  Are  you  dumb  ?  " 

"  Into  the  shut  mouth  flies  do  not  enter," 
replied  Pepe. 

"  Confound  your  proverbs !  What  is  the 
answer  ?     Where  can  I  see  her,  and  when  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  here." 

"  Has  she  brought  any  message  ?  Bring  her 
in,  you  miserable  jackanapes,  and  do  not  make 
such  grimaces." 

With  that  Josefa  entered.  But  the  mother 
was  more  aggravating  than  the  son.  The 
moment  she  saw  Frank,  she  dropped  into 
a  chair  with  a  wild  outburst  of  grief.  A  tor- 
rent  of  woful  exclamations — "  Ay  !  "  "  Ay  !  " 
«  Oh— e  !  "  "  Que  lastima ! "  "  Holy  Virgin  !  " 
and  so  forth,  followed,  while  Frank  fumed 
with  impatience,  and  was  for  shaking  the  old 
fool   into   a   more   sensible   humour ;   but   she 
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kept  him  at  arm's-length  with  her  fan,  and 
groaned  and  grunted  as  if  she  were  confessing 
her  sins.  Through  it  all  Pepe  did  the  dutiful. 
It  was  ludicrous  to  see  the  man  slobbering 
in  concert,  calling  his  mother  endearing  names 
such  as  "  Mamma  of  my  soul,"  " Mamaita" 
(little  mother),  although  she  weighed  some 
fifteen  stone  or  more.  At  length  Josefa  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  mention  the  Senorita's 
name. 

"  Dolores — ay  !      Dolorcita  de  mi  corazon — 

ay  I  * 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  has  happened?' 

cried  Frank,  nearly  beside  himself. 

"  She  has  gone  !  "  It  came  out  quite  plump 
and  unexpectedly. 

"  Gone  !  whither  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  good  gentleman  of  my  heart. 
I  fear  me  evil  has  come  upon  her.  The 
Senorita  has  disappeared." 

Then,  as  if  he  were  drawing  her  wisdom 
teeth  from  her  one  by  one,  Frank  extracted 
from  Josefa  that  a  messenger  had  come,  a 
few  days  back,  post-haste  from  Cadiz,  from 
Don     Mariano,    who    had    gone    thither    on 
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business,  to  say  that  the  old  man  was  at 
death's  door.  Lola  must  hurry  to  him  if 
she  would  see  him  again  alive.  She  had 
gone ;  and  now  Don  Mariano  had  returned 
alone.  He  refused  obstinately  to  say  what 
had  become  of  his  granddaughter.  More, 
he  had  now  given  Josefa  her  congS,  and  the 
good  lady  was  ready  to  enter  Frank's  service 
if  he  wished.  She  would  keep  house  for 
him,  cook,  sew,  serve  him  faithfully  and  with 
all  her  heart. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Frank  drily.  "  I  am 
not  in  need  of  a  housekeeper."  Although 
he  had  profited  by  Josefa's  treachery  to  Don 
Mariano,  he  had  conceived  no  high  estimate 
of  her  character. 

"  Then  must  I  starve,  wretched  woman 
that  I  am !  It  is  thus  that  he  requites  these 
years  of  faithful  devotion.  But  he  is  mala 
sombra,  black-hearted,  and  who  can  tell  what 
he  has  done  with  this  poor  innocent  child  ? 
He  has  sent  her — ay !  what  do  I  know  ? — 
perchance  to  the  other  world." 

"No,  not  quite  that,"  said  Frank.  "He 
would  not  harm  her,  even  in  his  rage." 
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He  paused  then,  being  lost  in  doubt  at 
this  new  complication.  Should  he  follow 
Lola  ?  Ay !  but  where  ?  To  search  for  her 
in  Cadiz  would  be  simply  waste  of  time. 
Don  Mariano  had  doubtless  laid  his  plans 
so  as  to  elude  all  chances  of  immediate  pursuit. 

"  Your  master — I  mean,  Don  Mariano — is 
he  here  ?  "  asked  Frank  of  Josefa. 

"St,  Sefior.     He  returned  last  night." 

"  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  Por  Dios,  Sefior,  do  not  go  to  him — he 
is  like  a  madman — for  sure  he  will  do  you 
some  serious  mischief." 

"No  fear  of  that,  I  think;  I  am  well  able 
to  take  care  of  myself.     Where  is  he  ? " 

"  At  Crutchett's  Ramp,  as  is  his  wont 
from  day  to  day." 

So  to  Crutchett's  Ramp  Frank  forthwith 
repaired.  Toiling  up  the  long  staircase-street, 
and  elbowing  his  way  among  the  crowd,  he 
stood  presently  at  Bellota's  door. 

The  place  was  much  as  it  had  been  for 
many  years  past — a  shallow  room  like  a 
good-sized  box,  across  which  ran  a  counter, 
and   on    this    a    glass    case    or    two   full   of 
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Moorish  jewellery.  Behind  again  a  hole  into 
a  yet  smaller  box-like  den  where  Don  Mariano 
kept  his  doubloons. 

"  Is  '  the  Viscount '  in  ?  "  asked  Frank  at 
the  threshold. 

"  Yes  :  Viscount  in,  Viscount  in,  who 
wantee  Viscount  ?"  replied  Bellota  from  within  ; 
and  then  as  Frank  entered,  seeing  an  officer 
in  uniform  the  old  man,  with  an  eye  to 
profitable  business,  bowed  low  and  began  to 
rub  his  hands. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  know  who  I  am  ? ' 
went  on  Frank. 

"  I  do,  sare,  I  do.  I  know  you  perfectly. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sare."  He  did  not 
recognise  Frank  from  Adam ;  it  was  only 
his  way  of  encouraging  a  customer. 

"  What  you  want,  sare  ?  Tobacco,  segars, 
furniture,  money  ?  This  is  the  right  shop. 
I  serve  you  well,  I  serve  you  well  last  time 
and  so  you  come  again." 

Bellota  was  so  eager,  he  came  out  from 
behind  the  counter  and  stood  at  Frank's 
side. 

"  You  are   mistaken.       I    have   never  been 
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inside  your  shop  before.  My  name  is  Wriot- 
tesley.  Francis  Wriottesley.  Now,  do  you 
know  me  now  ?  " 

"  Wriottesley ! '  said  Bellota  once  or  twice, 
turning  the  difficult  mouthful  over  as  if  to 
taste  it,  and  then  with  a  sudden  gesture  he 
spat  it  out,  as  a  poisonous  unsavoury  morsel, 
far  from  him  into  a  corner  of  the  shop. 

This  was  then  the  lover  of  Lola.  And 
as  Bellota  looked  up  furtively  at  the  young 
man,  and  noting  his  manly  frame,  bright  eye, 
and  open  brow,  he  saw  plainly  that  he  was 
indeed  such  an  one  as  takes  a  maiden's  fancy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  wean  her  from  her 
love  for  such  a  fine  young  fellow  as  this. 

But  while  he  gazed  his  eye  caught 
Frank's,  and  the  latter  spoke  again,  slowly 
but  earnestly  in  Spanish. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  have  come  hither, 
Sefior  Bellota  ? " 

The  old  man  waved  a  dignified  negative 
with  one  hand  and  placed  the  other  in  his 
sash.  He  was  no  longer  the  cringing,  obse- 
quious shopkeeper,  but  a  man  meeting  an  equal 
upon   equal  terms.     Outwardly  cool  and  col- 
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lected  but  with  rage  at  his  heart ;  as  if  he 
were  a  duellist  who  found  his  mortal  enemy 
at  last  just  at  sword's  length  in  front  of  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend. 
I  have  indeed."  Seeing  the  others  eyes  gleam 
as  it  seemed  with  undying  hate,  he  went  on, 
"  Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  bitter,  but  not,  Senor  OJicial,  against 
you  only.  I  hate  all  your  accursed  race  ;  all, 
but  mostly  you  who  wear  this  crimson 
cloth,"  said  Bellota,  touching  Frank  lightly 
on  the  sleeve. 

"  What  have  we  done  to  deserve  your 
hate  ?  " 

"What!  By  the  blood  of  the  Sainted 
Apostles  do  you  ask  me  what  ?  Was  it  not 
one  of  your  eternally  to  be  roasted  comrades 
who — but  no,  I  will  not  touch  on  that.  You 
say  you  have  come  as  a  friend.  Go  on,  let 
me  see  the  colour  of  your  friendship." 

"  I  wish  to  be  your  friend,  Bellota,  I  wish 
to  be  more.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  accept 
my  offer  for  Lola  ?  She  loves  me ;  and  I 
her.  I  am  not  poor,  my  prospects  are  good ; 
I  think  she  would  be  happy  as  my  wife." 
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Frank  spoke  these  simple  words  in  Spanish, 
imperfectly  as  to  accent  and  idiom,  but  in 
solemn,  impressive  tones.  A  pang  shot 
through  Bellota's  heart.  This  youth  was  of 
true  stuff;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  his  fearless 
carriage,  in  the  ring  of  his  deep  and  cheery 
voice.  Might  he  not  be  trusted?  Surely  in 
his  keeping   Lola  might  be   safe  from  harm  ? 

If  such  thoughts  crossed  Bellota's  mind  it 
was  but  for  a  single  second.  The  next  he 
had  driven  them  remorselessly  back.  Was 
he  to  falter  in  his  purpose  now  after  all 
these  years,  and  throw  to  the  winds  the 
vows  and  resolutions  which  he  had  sworn 
himself  to  observe  ?  And  then,  these  double- 
faced,  treacherous  Englishmen — they  were 
deep,  designing  libertines.  Doubtless  that 
other  who  had  brought  his  first  Dolores  to 
an  early  grave  promised  and  prayed  and 
made  some  such  show  as  this  young  man 
who  stood  before  him  now.  What  guarantee 
had  Bellota  of  Frank  Wriottesley's  good 
faith  ?  Let  his  open  demeanour  and  fair- 
spoken  words  convince  whom  they  might, 
Mariano    Bellota   would     not    trust    a    single 
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soul — least  of  all,  an  officer  and  an   English- 
man— on  such  simple  security. 

"  I  tell  you,  Senor,  that  you  waste  your  words. 
My  granddaughter  shall  not  wed  you  :  never 
while  I  live,  nor  with  my  consent  after  I 
am  dead." 

"  Will  you  give  me  no  reason  for  your 
refusal  ?  " 

"  Reasons  I  have,  but  they  are  my  own 
private  affair.  I  cannot  lay  open  the  hidden 
chambers  of  my  heart  to  such  as  you." 

"  Nay,  I  know  them.  I  have  heard  all  from 
Lola.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  for  your 
dislike  to  the  class  I  represent.  But  we  are 
not  all,  I  trust,  equally  bad.  The  man  who 
did  you  such  a  grievous  wrong  " 

"  Calla,  Senor.  Be  silent.  This  subject 
cannot  be  discussed  between  you  and  me," 
said  Bellota,  drawing  his  cloak  proudly  round 
him,  as  if  to  shroud  and  conceal  the  tender 
spot  of  sorrow  he  carried  in  his  breast.  "  You 
have  had  your  answer.  Now,  I  pray  you,  go. 
I  am  old  and  feeble  ;  but  little  able  to  with- 
stand a  stormy  interview  like  this." 

11  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Don  Mariano,  to  re- 
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consider   your    decision.      At   least    give    me 
hope.     Perhaps  at  some  future  day  " 

"  Never ;  it  can  never  be." 

"Then  I  tell  you  I  will  win  her  in  your 
very  teeth.  What  will  it  avail  that  you  have 
spirited  her  off,  Heaven  knows  where  ?  I  must 
and  will  find  her,  though  I  hunt  all  over  the 
world." 

"  Try,  Seizor  Oficial — try  your  best.  I  think 
she  is  safely  hidden,"  and  as  he  uttered  these 
words  his  face  broke  out  into  a  pale  smile. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Frank  Wriottesley  took 
his  departure.  So  far  he  had  failed  miserably. 
But  the  matter  was  not  to  end  here.  Find 
Lola  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter 
what  obstacles  might  intervene.  He  was  eager, 
too,  to  be  up  and  stirring ;  inaction  at  such 
a  time  is  nearly  intolerable  to  impetuous  men. 
His  impulse  was  to  hurry  off  to  Cadiz,  to 
Madrid,  Paris,  if  needs  be  to  the  North  Pole. 
But  after  much  cogitation  he  could  not  see 
how  at  present  his  pursuit  was  to  be  made 
aueht  but  the  vainest  wildoroose-chase.  He 
was  still  entirely  without  a  clue.  Lola,  they 
said,  had  gone  to  Cadiz ;  but  had  she  remained 
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there,  had  she  gone  there  at  all  ?  It  was 
better  to  wait,  rather  than  follow  on  a  false 
scent.  Possibly  ere  long,  through  Josefa  or 
Pepe,  or  it  might  be  from  Lola  herself,  more 
certain  news  might  reach  him. 

But  there  were  reasons  to  keep  him  just 
then  upon  the  Rock.  The  time  of  the  Spring 
Race  meeting  was  now  approaching,  and  the 
due  preparation  of  the  Bat  for  this  important 
event  would  at  any  other  time  have  entirely 
engrossed  his  thoughts.  Even  now,  with  the 
image  of  Lola  for  ever  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  forget  how  much  depended  upon  the 
success  of  his  horse. 

Frank  had  never  troubled  himself  much 
about  money,  because  his  uncle's  liberal  allow- 
ance had  sufficed  always  for  all  needs.  It 
perchance  he  found  himself  a  little  dipped, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  brought  by  re- 
turn a  satisfactory  cheque.  But  now — just 
when  his  relations  with  Sir  Hector  were  for 
the  first  time  in  their  friendship  somewhat 
constrained — Frank  remembered  that  he  had 
considerably  overdrawn  his  account,  and  that 
if  the  Bat  missed  the  Barb  Maiden,  a  finan- 
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cial  crisis  was  extremely  probable.  He  had 
been  throwing  his  money  about,  as  young 
men  are  apt  to  do  when  they  know  they  can 
have  as  much  as  they  please  by  simply  ask- 
ing for  it.  Gibraltar  is  proverbial  among 
soldiers  as  one  of  the  most  expensive  stations 
at  which  a  regiment  can  be  quartered.  It  is 
a  cheerful,  light-hearted,  hospitable  place, 
where  messes  keep  open  house  to  all  comers, 
and  where  a  dozen  institutions  flourish,  all 
estimable,  of  course,  but  requiring  substantial 
funds  for  their  support.  A  pack  of  hounds 
kept  by  the  garrison,  a  race  meeting  every 
few  months,  theatricals,  library,  club — the  care- 
less liver  who  is  generously  disposed,  will  have 
his  hand  always  in  his  pockets. 

Frank  Wriottesley  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  his  regiment,  and  their 
representative  upon  all  occasions.  The  post 
was  one  of  honour,  but  it  entailed  considerable 
outlay,  which  grew  into  extravagance,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  thoughtless  heir  of  Sir  Hector 
Harrowby.  He  found  himself,  therefore, 
much  shorter  of  money  out  here  upon  the 
Rock  than  he  had  ever  been  at  home ;  and  at 
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a  moment  when  already  straitened  came  the 
purchase  of  the  Bat  at  a  very  long  price. 
Indeed,  to  provide  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  required,  Frank  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  a  local  usurer,  who  was  in 
reality  a  creature  of  Don  Mariano's.  At  any 
other  time  a  few  lines  to  his  uncle's  man  of 
business  would  have  solved  the  difficulty,  but 
Frank  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  a  favour 
of  Sir  Hector  now.  He  laid  all  his  hopes 
upon  his  horse,  and  backed  him  heavily  where- 
ever  he  could  get  a  chance. 

Tony  Sproule  was,  of  course,  his  sworn  ally, 
though  not  exactly  his  partner  in  racing  mat- 
ters. The  astute  Tony  was  willing  enough 
to  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  to  profit 
by  the  judicious  investment  of  his  friend's 
capital,  but  he  did  not  contribute  a  farthing 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  Bat.  Yet  he 
might  have  been  its  owner,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  make  a  certainty  of  the  race.  He  knew 
the  horse  was  an  out  and  out  good  one ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  turn  this  knowledge  to 
profitable  account. 

I  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  explain 
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that  racing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement 
upon  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  From  necessity 
a  horse  is  kept  by  every  one  who  can  afford 
it,  and  by  a  great  many  who  can  not.  There 
are  no  roads  suitable  for  wheels  in  the  country 
close  at  hand,  and  those  who  would  travel 
or  take  the  air  must  use  the  saddle  or  tramp 
it  on  foot.  It  needs  but  little  to  foster  an 
Englishman's  love  of  horseflesh  into  a  passion, 
and  at  Gibraltar  every  one  has  his  stable, 
from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  down  to 
the  newly- fledged  ensign  with  barely  one 
ten-pound  note  to  pay  for  his  mount.  If 
we  English  people  have  horses  we  seem 
compelled  to  match  them  one  against  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  hacks  of  the  Gibraltar 
garrison  were  raced  by  their  owners  first  in  a 
scratch,  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  and  then  with 
increased  pomp  and  circumstance  till  the 
chance  gallops  of  two  and  three  together 
grew  into  a  regular  meeting  with  grand  stand, 
race  cards,  and  a  crowded  ring.  In  their  way, 
and  to  those  concerned,  Gibraltar  races  were 
to  the  full  as  interesting  and  important  as 
the   great   events   at   home.      The    Derby,    it 
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is  true,  might  be  run  a  little  faster,  and  more 
money  might  be  won  or  lost  upon  the  Caesar- 
witch  or  the  Cambridgeshire,  but  such  things 
are  great  or  small  only  by  comparison  with 
the  interests  involved.  At  Gibraltar  the 
favourites  might  be  slow  as  tops,  but  they 
were  mostly  the  personal  friends  of  their 
owners  ;  and  the  bets  that  backed  them  were 
of  quite  as  much  consequence  to  those  who 
laid  or  took  the  odds  as  the  more  ambitious 
operations  of  sportsmen  on  the  English  turf. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between  plunging 
in  pence  or  pounds,  if  in  either  case  you 
jeopardise  more  than  you  can  well  afford  to 
lose. 

In  the  years  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
spirit  of  speculation  was  strong  amongst  the 
youngsters  on  the  Rock.  Sproule  with  a 
quick  eye  to  his  own  profit  had  noticed  this, 
and  was  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  own  account. 
Gibraltar  properly  worked  promised  to  prove 
to  him  a  mine  of  wealth.  All  he  had  required 
was  some  "good  thing"  as  a  basis  for  his 
operations ;  this  he  felt  he  had  secured  by 
Frank's  possession  of  the  Bat. 
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Sproule's  ways  were  always  tortuous.  He 
preferred  to  gain  his  ends  by  scheming,  under- 
hand practices,  rather  than  by  treading  the 
straight  and  open  path.  His  proclivities  came 
to  the  front  now  in  his  manner  of  manceuvring 
the  Bat.  Even  at  the  outset  Frank  and  he 
had  words.  Our  hero,  open  as  the  day,  re- 
belled against  all  that  savoured  of  chicanery ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he 
consented  to  let  Sproule  carry  out  his  plans. 
There  was  no  fraud  intended,  of  course,  but 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  trickery.  Sproule 
said  it  was  no  more  than  the  most  noteworthy 
trainers  in  England  approved,  and  after  some 
more  talk  Frank  suffered  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced— at  least  although  still  ashamed  at 
heart  he  gave  no  active  opposition  to  the 
scheme. 

Sproule's  great  object  was  to  keep  the  out- 
side public  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  capa- 
bilities of  the  Bat.  A  stable  was  hired  half- 
way to  San  Roque,  where  the  horse  lay 
perdu ;  no  one  saw  him,  not  even  in  clothing. 
Like  his  namesake  he  came  out  only  after 
dark;    he   took   his   gallops   on   the  beach   at 
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midnight,  and  his  exercise  before  daybreak 
and  after  sundown,  when  no  one  was  about  to 
notice  his  performances  or  his  appearance. 
Pepe  was  in  constant  attendance,  and  had 
gained  the  implicit  confidence  of  Frank  and 
Sproule  ;  not  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
conceal  the  horse's  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  essential  he  should  be  known  and  talked 
of — all  that  Sproule  wished  was  that  he  should 
be  talked  of  as  barely  worth  his  barley.  When 
asked  about  Frank's  Ximena,  Sproule  replied 
contemptuously  that  he  was  a  poor  little  weed, 
hardly  able  to  carry  one  of  his  boots.  This 
depreciation  artfully  continued,  produced  for 
some  time  the  desired  effect.  It  was  easy  to 
get  very  long  odds  against  the  Bat.  But  as 
time  passed,  suspicion  began  to  raise  its  head. 
If  this  dark  horse  was  no  good,  why  then  so 
much  secrecy?  Sproule's  character  was  not 
unknown,  and  there  were  many  in  the  garrison 
who  distrusted  him.  As  these  rumours  gained 
ground  it  became  difficult  to  keep  the  Bat 
down  in  the  betting. 

Sproule   therefore   resolved    to   change    his 
tactics.     The  horse  was  brought  into  Frank's 
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stable  privately ; — but  as  a  great  secret  several 
people  were  told  of  it  one  after  another,  till 
soon  it  was  no  secret  at  all.  And  now  as 
the  excitement  grew,  Pepe  was  besieged  by 
applications.  He  pocketed  dollars  by  the 
dozen,  and  yet  he  stood  firm.  His  place  was 
a  good  one  he  said,  and  he  wished  to  keep  it. 
Besides  when  he  informed  his  master  and 
Sproule  that  people  had  tried  to  tamper  with 
him,  the  latter  laughed,  and  gave  him  full  per- 
mission to  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  enemy. 

"  Look  here,  you  can  tell  them  a  bit  of  news, 
Pepe,"  said  Sproule,  leering  at  the  groom  with 
his  wicked  black  eyes  half  closed.  "We're 
going  to  have  a  trial — ain't  we,  Wriottesley  ? 
A  trial  between  the  Bat  and  Druid.  But  if 
any  one  wants  to  see  it  he  must  get  up  the 
night  before." 

"And  I  may  tell  them  that,  Senor?" 

"  You  can  tell  them  there's  to  be  a  trial,  on 
the  North  Front  Course,  at  gun  fire,  some  day 
this  week,  and  the  favour  of  their  attendance 
is  particularly  requested.     Ain't  it,  Frank  ? ' 

Frank  laughed,  not  over  easily.  These 
subtle  schemings  were  repugnant  to  his  nature, 
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and  he  would  gladly  have  washed  his  hands 
of  the  whole  affair ;  but  he  was  too  far  in- 
volved. 

Pepe  took  the  hint.  It  was  worth  a  small 
fortune  to  him. 

A  few  days  later  the  turf  wiseacres  might 
be  seen  winking  and  nudging  and  nodding  to 
one  another  all  over  the  place.  Smith  of  the 
Slashers  whispered  to  Smythe  of  the  Crashers 
that  something  dark  was  to  come  off  next  day. 
Smythe  told  Smithson  of  the  Bombardiers, 
quite  in  confidence,  and  Smithson  confided  it 
only  to  his  personal  friends.  In  this  way  the 
news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  every  sports- 
man in  the  place  was  all  agog  to  see  the  trial. 

The  race  course  at  Gibraltar  lies  beyond  the 
fortress  gates,  on  a  flat  expanse  of  land  called 
"  the  North  Front,"  which  is  part  of  the 
Neutral  Ground  though  within  the  British 
Lines.  The  graveyard  for  the  town,  which  is 
extra-mural,  is  situated  at  one  end "  of  this 
North  Front,  and  is  encircled  partly  by  the 
course.  Parallel  to  another  part  of  the  course 
are  gardens  with  a  high  hedge  of  aloe  and 
prickly    pear.      The    kennels    of    the    Calpe 
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hounds  lie  close  to  the  graveyard,  and  near 
them  are  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  garrison 
Commissariat.  Straight  above  this  North 
Front  level  rises  the  steep  scarped  rock,  like 
the  wall  of  a  giant  house,  pierced  here  and 
there  with  holes, — the  embrasures  these  of 
the  galleries  which  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
stone. 

Sproule  chose  for  the  trial  a  day  when  he 
with  Frank  mounted  the  North  Front  guard. 

Towards  sundown,  the  two  horses,  well 
cloaked  and  hooded,  were  brought  by  Pepe 
and  lodged  for  the  night  in  the  guardroom 
stables.  Spies  soon  spread  the  news ;  indeed, 
the  first  news  came  from  Pepe  himself.  The 
"touts"  laid  their  plains  accordingly.  Smithson, 
who  was  a  gunner,  concealed  himself  in  one  of 
the  galleries  ;  Smith  went  out  to  Catalan  Bay 
for  the  night ;  Smythe,  who  was  a  "  whip "  to 
the  Calpe  hounds,  lodged  at  the  kennels ; 
Greystone,  of  the  Commissariat,  stationed  him- 
self in  the  abattoir;  last  of  all  little  Phipps, 
having  no  special  facilities  to  his  hand,  took 
out  a  railway  rug  and  a  flask  and  bivouacked 
among  the  tombstones.     In  this  way  one  and 
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all  were  independent  of  the  gates,  which  were 
only  opened  about  daybreak  at  the  firing  of 
the  morning  gun. 

Quite  unconscious  as  it  seemed  that  he  was 
overlooked,  Sproule  might  be  seen  in  the 
greylight  jogging  quietly  away  from  his 
guard  about  five.  He  rode  a  small,  low  horse, 
carefully  clothed,  but  apparently  well  propor- 
tioned and  of  good  action.  Behind  him  came 
Pepe  on  the  big  English  horse  which  Sproule 
had  brought  from  home.  Every  one  knew 
the  Druid  by  sight,  and  it  might  be  said 
by  heart.  By  this  time  his  pace  had  been 
gauged  to  a  hair'sbreadth. 

Presently  Frank  joined  them  from  the 
New  North  Front  guard.  He  was  on  foot, 
and  walked  briskly  on  with  the  horses. 
Down  by  the  gardens  they  halted,  the 
clothing  was  removed,  all  but  the  hoods ; 
Frank  got  up  on  Druid,  and  the  two  horses 
were  cantered  once  slowly  round  the  course. 
All  the  watchers  were  on  the  qui  vive. 
Smithson  with  a  night-glass  could  barely 
make  out  the  figures  of  the  horses,  but  little 
Phipps,   wedged    in    between    the   monument 
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to  General  Don  and  the  last  tribute  of  Rabbi 
Bensaken  to  his  devoted  Miriam,  devoured 
greedily  the  whole  affair  with  his  eyes. 

The  second  round  the  horses  were  evidently 
put  out  at  greater  speed  ;  but  at  the  third 
round  came  the  real  trial  at  racing  pace. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  the  lookers  on,  Frank 
won  easily.  He  was  holding  Druid  hard, 
while  Sproule  who  got  about  two  stone  at 
least,  was  flagging  from  the  guardhouse  to 
the  finish.  Coming  down  "  the  Straight "  by 
the  Stand,  Sproule  with  the  Bat  was  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  behind. 

So  much  for  the  great  and  mysterious  trial. 
It  entirely  upset  all  the  pre-conceived  theories 
of  those  who  watched.  They  knew  that  if 
Druid,  with  Frank  up,  could  beat  the  Bat 
ridden  by  a  light-weight  jockey  like  Sproule, 
the  latter  could  not  go  within  a  mile  of  the 
Barb  Maiden  race.  One  and  all  therefore, 
after  their  long  vigil,  returned  delighted  to 
their  various  barracks  and  continued  to  lay 
heavily  against  the  horse. 

Sproule  only  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  The 
trial  was  nothing  but  a  hoax  from  beginning1 
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to  end.  It  was  not  the  Bat  which  ran,  but 
another  horse  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
borrowed  on  purpose  from  Ximena.  From 
this  time  forth  there  was  no  need  to  keep  the 
Bat  a  dark  horse.  He  sank  so  low  in  the 
popular  estimation  that  Sproule  was  highly 
pleased. 

Not  so  Frank  Wriottesley.  Each  step 
took  him  further  and  further  upon  the  wrong 
road ;  every  hour  he  wished  more  and  more 
to  break  altogether  with  the  Sproules.  He 
began  to  detest  the  man's  hard  over-reaching 
cunning,  he  could  not  disguise  his  dislike 
for  the  woman  who  had  dared  to  speak 
of  Lola  in  disparaging  terms.  Had  he 
known  of  the  anonymous  letter  a  rupture 
would  have  been  inevitable  of  course.  But 
at  present  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
quarrel  with  them  outright.  He  felt  himself 
in  a  sense  committed  to  this  alliance,  at  least 
till  the  race  was  over. 

After  that  he  hopesL^o  shake  himself  free 
from  all  entanglementifflpBd  take  up  eagerly 
the  search  upon  whicHJjys  future  happiness 
seemed  to  depend. 


(  33) 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  BARB  MAIDEN. 


Let  us  look  in  on  Frank  Wriottesley  some 
fine  morning  in  this  month  of  March,  as  he 
jogs  leisurely  down  from  the  barracks  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Rock  towards  the  North 
Front,  whither  his  string  of  racers  had  already 
preceded  him. 

The  sun  strikes  hot  although  it  is  thus 
early  in  the  year.  But  spring  is  a  precocious 
child  in  these  Southern  latitudes,  and  has 
blossomed  already  into  beauty  of  bud,  and 
leaf,  and  flower.  As  Frank^tarts  from  his 
quarters  he  nearly  stumbje's  oveX  the  Maltee 
goatherd,  who  has  twoght  out  his  milk  in 
natures  cart — in  thew!mts  themselves,  that  is 
to  say — and  he  milks  thikm  for  you  before  your 
eyes.      Frank     lea^Js    Jiis    soldier-servant    to 

VOL.  II. 
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chaffer  in  gibberish  about  the  price  of  a  pint, 
and  rides  on.  The  atmosphere  is  so  still  and 
clear  that  you  can  count  the  houses  in  Ceuta 
over  the  way  upon  the  African  continent, 
and  see  into  every  cave  and  fissure  at  the 
bottom  of  Ape's  Hill.  There  are  few  sounds 
abroad  —  a  distant  bugle,  a  drummer  at 
practice,  or  the  howl  of  a  soldiers  child, 
which  is  being  skelped  by  its  mother  for 
attempting  suicide  over  a  cliff.  Frank  passes 
next  a  gang  of  convicts  at  work  thus  early 
upon  a  new  battery,  and  quickens  almost 
involuntarily  his  pace  ;  for  inoffensive  way- 
farers ere  now  have  been  assaulted  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fury  by  one  of  these  gentle- 
men in  drab. 

Now  as  he  enters  the  Europa  Pass  and 
gets  closer  under  the  Rock,  the  air  is  hotter 
and  yet  more  calm.  Emerging  next  out  upon 
the  upper  road,  he  sees  down  below  him  to 
the  left  the  whole  surface  of  the  wide  Bay, 
and  catches  over  the  tops  of  the  purple 
mountains  a  glimpse  of  the  grey  Atlantic 
beyond.  The  bay  is  filled  with  shipping : 
coal -hulks,  steamers,   lateen    crafts.     A    Rus- 
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sian  man-of-war  is  steaming  slowly  in  from 
the  Straits,  and  rounding  to,  drops  anchor 
just  in  front  of  the  fortress.  Bang  go  her 
guns ;  right,  left :  as  if  she  were  bombarding 
the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  and 
the  smoke  she  makes  rises  gradually,  till  she 
is  covered  up  and  hidden — all  but  her  topmasts 
— from  sight.  Next  minute  there  is  a  bustle 
and  hurrying  to  and  fro  below  at  Jumpers 
Bastion,  whence  come  swarming  up  a  crowd 
of  gunners  to  man  the  guns  of  the  saluting 
battery.  Bang,  bang,  gun  for  gun  in  return, 
while  the  fortress  hoists  the  Russian  flag  to 
emphasise  the  compliment  ;  and  thus  with 
much  expenditure  of  powder,  the  dignity  of 
nations  is  still  punctiliously  maintained. 

Frank  meanwhile  rides  on ;  meeting  next 
an  ambulance  full  of  sick  bound  for  the 
military  hospital  ;  next  the  water-carts  busy 
in  every  street ;  next  guards  marching  to  the 
relief  of  others,  fatigue-parties  in  undress, 
firing-parties,  and  a  whole  battalion  returning 
from  early  drill.  As  he  reaches  Waterport 
Street  he  begins  to  breast  a  stream  of  people 
pouring    into    the    town  :     Spanish    hawkers 
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having  leave,  or  day-permits,  to  enter  our 
gates ;  the  elite  of  the  merchants  riding  in 
from  their  country-houses  at  Campomento, 
San  Roque,  or  the  Lines.  With  most  Frank 
exchanges  salutations ;  he  is  already  well 
known  in  the  place.  Here  comes  the  Post- 
master ;  next  the  Spanish  Consul;  next  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  next  Black 
Charlie,  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  who  was  once  a  slave  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  and  is  now  as  rich  as  Croesus. 
Frank's  hand  is  for  ever  to  his  hat,  as  he 
greets  his  friends  sometimes  with  a  friendly 
nod,  now  with  a  grave  bow,  again  with  the 
official  three  fingers  returning  the  salutes  of 
stationary  sentries  or  soldiers  passing  by. 

But  now  he  is  clear  of  the  town  ;  and 
crossing  "  The  Inundation,"  a  large  artificial 
lake  which  protects  the  base  of  the  lower 
lines,  he  jogs  through  the  Bayside  Barrier 
and  joins  in  with  others  bound  on  a  like 
errand  with  himself — Smith,  and  Smythe,  and 
Smithson,  all  swelling  with  importance,  as 
though  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  them. 
They  talk  only  in  monosyllables,  such  reserve 
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being  in  accordance  with  traditions  of  the 
turf,  and  they  dread  to  let  slip  a  scrap  of 
intelligence  which  might  be  useful  to  others. 
Around  Frank  they  congregate  with  affection; 
our  hero  is  an  authority,  an  "owner"  and  a 
sportsman  of  note.  Still  more  do  they  hang 
upon  the  utterances  of  Sproule  whom  they 
find  already  upon  the  course.  He  is  seated 
with  one  leg  thrown  over  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  and  drinking  negligently  a  cup  of 
coffee  while  he  listens  to  the  gossip  around. 
Greystone  is  explaining  a  new  course  of 
treatment  he  is  practising  upon  a  sickly  horse. 

"  It  is  first-rate  medicine,  steel — I  give 
him  steel." 

"  Oh,  do  you,"  cried  Sproule,  the  high 
nasal  tones  of  his  sharp  voice  having  much 
the  sound  of  an  untuned  fiddle.  "  And 
how  do  you  give  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  ball,  hot." 

"  That's  not  the  way.  I'll  tell  you  how 
you  ought  to  give  steel — at  least  to  such  a 
first-class  animal  as  yours." 

The  others  crowd  round  to  listen.  Sproule 
is  an  oracle  upon  such  matters. 
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"  How,  Sproule  ?  " 

"  Give  it  him  cold — with  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  right  across  the  jugular.  That's  about 
all  the  brute  deserves.  Then  send  him  to  the 
kennels ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  hounds  'd 
eat  him." 

This  sally  was  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Sproule 
trotted  off,  exchanging  only  a  short  "  Morn- 
ing, Frank,"  with  Wriottesley  as  he  passed. 

These  early  gatherings  upon  the  course 
were  numerously  attended.  All  the  sports- 
men are  there ;  others  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
rising  betimes ;  a  sprinkling  of  ladies  too, 
and  among  them  Mrs  Sproule.  She  was 
the  centre  now  of  a  little  knot  of  men,  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  forthcoming  events ; 
and  sitting  up  straight  on  her  small  horse, 
which  was  as  neat  at  every  point  as  she 
was  herself.  Her  dark-grey  habit  fitted 
admirably;  her  pale  hair  was  as  smooth  and 
shiny  as  satin ;  round  her  neck  was  a  ker- 
chief of  dead  white  silk,  as  a  protection 
against  the  morning  air,  of  course,  but  per- 
haps, also,  because  it  served  to  heighten  the 
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freshness  of  her  clear  white  complexion.  She 
looked  as  spick  and  span  as  if  she  had  but 
just  left  a  bandbox.  In  this  respect  she 
was  a  curious  contrast  to  her  husband,  Tony, 
who  prided  himself  on  the  negligd  of  his 
attire.  He  seldom  wore  a  waistcoat,  and 
his  seedy  shooting  jacket  could  not  conceal 
the  raggedness  of  his  flannel  shirt,  on  which 
he  generally  fastened  a  paper  collar.  Only 
his  breeches  and  boots  were  really  work- 
man-like and  serviceable.  They  were  per- 
fectly "  turned  out,"  and  they  might  have 
grown  upon  him,  so  completely  did  they  seem 
part  and  parcel  of  his  figure. 

Sproule  was  not  seen  much  with  his  wife 
in  public.  She  rode  down  with  some  chosen 
cavalier,  and  back  again  under  the  same 
escort.  It  might  have  struck  a  stranger  that 
there  was  no  very  great  bond  of  union 
between  husband  and  wife,  yet,  as  we  know, 
she  was  deep  in  all  his  secrets,  and  often 
helped  not  a  little  in  his  plans. 

"  And  what  about  the  Bat  ? "  asked  one 
of  the  men  near  her. 

"  Whose  horse   is   that  ? "    she   asked   with 
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admirable    unconcern.      "  I    do   not    seem    to 
know  the  name." 

"  Not  Frank  Wriottesley's  horse  ?  Why, 
Mrs  Sproule" 

"  Here   is    Mr   Wriottesley   to    answer    for 
himself,"     said     Mrs     Sproule     quite    calmly. 
"  Have    you    got   a   horse   called   the    Bat  ? ' 
she  went  on  addressing  Frank. 

Our  hero  laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
the  others  joined. 

"  Mrs  Sproule,  we're  all  early  risers  now, 
but  we  must  get  up  earlier  still  to  catch 
you  napping,"  said  an  admirer. 

"  You  are  really  very  complimentary,  Major 
Greene.  But  how  about  the  entry  of  Slow 
Coach  for  the  Maiden  ?  You  are  a  steward. 
Is  the  Arab  to  be  allowed  to  run  ? " 

"  Well,  they've  brought  him  all  the  way 
from  Egypt,  the  Slashers  have,  for  you 
know  he's  a  regimental  horse,  and  it  seems 
hard  " 

"  Isn't  it  harder  upon  us  ?  "  cried  another 
interposing.  "  We've  our  own  little  nags, 
which  we  ride  about  for  our  own  amuse- 
ment,   and    we    race    them    one    against    the 
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other,  and  we  like  the  fun,  and  we  put  to- 
gether a  few  pounds  to  make  a  little  sport, 
and  then  fellows  want  to  come  down  upon 
us  with  pure  bred  Arabs  which  would  carry 
everything  before  them.  I  protest  against 
it,  and  I  hope  that  Slow  Coach  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run." 

"  He  will  be  heavily  handicapped." 
"  Bless   you,    an    out   and   out   Arab   could 
gallop   away   from    our   tits,    even    if  he   had 
the  whole  Rock  of  Gibraltar  upon  his  back." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs  Sproule,  "  I  like 
to  see  so  much  enterprise.  The  more  of  it 
the  better  for  the  race  meeting." 

"  Will  you  give  us  the  odds  on  Slow 
Coach  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  at  ?    Even  money  ?  " 
"  No,    no,    Mrs    Sproule,     not     quite  that. 
Til  take  your  three  to  two." 

"  You    must    go   to   my   husband,    Captain 
Smithson.     He  does  not  allow  me  to  bet." 
"  What  will  he  take  about  the  Bat  ?  " 
"  You    had    better   ask   him.       About    500 
to    1,    I    expect.      If  there   is   such   a   horse, 
that  is  to  say,  which  I  rather  doubt." 
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"  There  is  indeed,  Mrs  Sproule,"  said  Frank, 
who  had  listened  with  a  certain  disgust  to 
her  artless  conversation.  Of  course  she  was 
playing  some  game  ;  she  and  Tony  were 
always  playing  some  game.  Frank  wished 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  might 
never  have  a  hand  in  any  more  of  their 
games.  "  There  is  indeed,  and  there  he  goes 
with  Sproule  upon  his  back." 

The  Bat  was  being  "  sweated "  in  heavy 
clothing,  under  which  he  was  almost  con- 
cealed from  view,  so  that  the  bystanders 
could  ofet  no  clear  notion  as  to  his  real  value. 
The  pace  too  at  which  he  travelled  was  only 
a  steady  canter ;  the  public  wanted  to  see 
the  horse  gallop  again.  That  trial  at  day- 
break was  all  very  well,  but  already  there 
were  half-a-dozen  different  accounts  of  it 
abroad.  Besides,  perhaps  the  Bat  was  just 
then  in  "  bad  form,"  and  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  dead  weight  he  carried.  Sproule 
was  deep  enough  for  anything.  So  the  public 
hoped  for  another  chance — which  they  never 
got.  Somehow  the  horse  was  never  put  out 
to   the  full    stretch,    not   at   least   when   any- 
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body  else  was  by.  Everybody  about  him 
too  was  as  close  as  the  tomb.  Wriottesley's 
open  nature  seemed  suddenly  changed. 
Sproule  it  was  hopeless  to  fathom.  Pepe 
the  groom  who  never  left  the  horse  day  or 
night,  might  be  a  double-dealing  rascal,  but 
he  was  apparently  loyal  to  his  trust. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Sproule 
himself  was  not  over  well  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  affairs.  He  had  got  his  money 
on  quite  as  he  had  wished,  and  everything 
promised  well,  till  suddenly  the  importation 
of  Slow  Coach,  the  Slasher's  Arab,  upset 
all  his  calculations.  Unlike  Sproule  they 
made  no  mystery  about  their  horse ;  and 
Sproule,  being  one  of  the  first  to  recognise 
his  undoubted  powers,  saw  that  the  race  was 
no  longer  "a  moral"  for  the  Bat.  Nevertheless 
the  little  horse  was  game;  if  he  could  be 
brought  "  fit "  to  the  post  all  might  yet  be 
well.  This  question  and  condition  was  one 
on  which  Sproule  was  continually  fidgeting. 

This  very  morning  as  he  rode  back  with 
Frank,  he  hinted  with  rather  a  scowl  that 
the  Bat  seemed  a  little  out  of  sorts. 


- 
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"  I  don't  quite  like  his  looks,  Wriottesley. 
After  that  gallop  he  was  as  soft  as  butter, 
and  he  shook  all  over.  Does  he  eat  all 
his  corn  ? " 

"  Every  grain.  He  has  a  devil  of  an  appetite. 
The  manger  is  always  as  smooth  as  my  hand." 

"  You  pfo  sometimes  to  see  him  feed  ?  " 

"  Often — not  just  this  week,  that  is  to  say." 

"So  that  Pepe  has  been  having  it  all  his 
own  way  ? " 

-Yes." 

Sproule  mused  for  a  moment. 

"  You  trust  that  fellow,  eh  ? " 

"Well,  I  do.  He  seems  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  horse." 

"  He'll  sell  us  a  dog  yet." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  willingly  hurt  the 
Bat,  though  he  might  not  be  so  particular 
about  injuring  us.     I  do  trust  him." 

"And  I  don't.  For  the  matter  of  that  I 
don't  trust  any  one,  least  of  all  a  low-livered 
son  of  a  sea-cook  like  this.  He  must  be 
watched.  The  horse  must  be  made  as  safe 
as  we  can  make  him." 

Frank  had  two  stables  :    one  a  rough  and 
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ready  sort  of  place  adjoining  the  barracks, 
where  he  kept  the  hacks  that  did  all  his 
rough  work.  Muldoon  a  soldier  -  servant 
looked  after  them.  The  Bat  and  another, 
both  more  valuable  in  price,  stood  at  a  stable 
he  had  hired  not  far  from  Rosia.  His  object 
had  been  to  get  near  Lola ;  and  the  stable 
was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  hanging  always 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Bellotas  cottage. 
Pepe  was  head  man  at  Rosia  stables,  living 
in  a  loft  just  above  the  horses. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between 
Muldoon  and  Pepe.  The  former  called  his 
fellow-servant  a  "  Portingee,"  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal being  convertible  terms  with  Muldoon. 
"  Those  Portingees  were  the  meanest  men 
out,"  Muldoon  said.  "  They'd  fry  slices  off 
their  grandmothers  and  ate  'urn  without  pepper." 
But  Pepe  had  the  best  of  the  battle.  He 
was  better  paid,  better  dressed,  more  free  to 
come  and  go  where  he  pleased,  and  he  had 
a  more  responsible  charge.  All  of  which 
Muldoon  resented,  prophesying  that  no  good 
would  come  to  his  master  from  trusting-  this 
Papistical  furrineering  rogue. 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bat,  Muldoon  ?" 
The  man  had  been  with  Frank  for  years  and 
had  proved  himself  a  good  and  faithful  slave. 
Frank  could  rely  upon  him,  he  knew. 

"  He's  a  mighty  nate  little  harse." 

"  How  is  he  doing,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  How  can  a  dumb  brute  do  with  a  Por- 
tingee  that  can't  speak  six  words  to  him  ? 
It's  my  belief  that  Pepper " — this  was  his 
approximation  to  Pepe — "will  ruin  him  clane." 

"  Why,  Muldoon  ? " 

"  Is  it  whhy,  sor  ?  Sure,  sor,  the  rogue  won't 
give  him  a  chance.  Isn't  he  starving  him 
under  your  very  nose  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  that." 

"  Do  you  buy  much  corn,  sor  ?  Ye  do ! 
Then  it's  yer  own  ye  buy  back,  ye  may  take 
my  word  for  that.  But  just  watch,  just  see 
for  yourself." 

Frank  took  the  hint,  but  although  he  waited 
and  watched  for  several  days,  Pepe  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  man  was  always  hovering 
about  the  Bat's  loose  box,  and  seemed  to  take 
an  evident  pleasure  in  Frank's  visits  during 
the  hours  of  feeding.     Therefore  Wriottesley 
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changed  his  tactics.  He  did  not  go  near  his 
stables  again  for  several  days,  then  suddenly 
appeared  at  them  late  one  Sunday  evening. 

Pepe  was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  He  had 
a  heavy  bag  in  one  hand,  and  as  he  issued 
forth  he  peered  cunningly  to  either  side. 

Frank  drew  back  and  let  the  servant  lead 
on  ;  then  followed  towards  the  town.  Pepe 
made  rapidly  along  the  Line  Wall,  then  turned 
up  into  the  Alameda  gardens,  where  Frank 
overtook  him. 

"  Hola,  Pepe  !  going  home  ?  " 

"  Si,  Senor,  to  see  madam  my  mother/' 
replied  Pepe,  taken  aback.  "  She  is  now  in 
the  house  of  one  Benaraba  " 

"  What  have  you  there,  in  that  bag  ?  " 

11  Ropa,  clothes  for  the  wash." 

"  Let  me  see — By  George,  I  will ! "  cried 
Frank  in  English,  snatching  the  bag  from  the 
other's  hand. 

It  was  full  of  barley. 

"  You  villain !  you  have  been  robbing  the 
Bat  of  his  corn.  By  the  heavens  above,  I'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  body  ! " 

Pepe  protested,  swore,  explained     This  was 
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only  a  sample  ;  he  was  taking  it  back  to  the 
corn  contractor  to  be  exchanged.  But  no 
excuses  served  him.  He  was  powerless  in 
Frank's  grasp,  and  must  take  his  punishment. 
Frank  flogged  him  soundly  with  a  hunting- 
crop,  then  threw  him  to  the  ground. 

"  Don't  show  yourself  near  me  again,  that's 
all,  or  you'll  get  as  much  more.  Be  off.  I'll 
send  your  wages  to  your  mother's." 

Pepe,  writhing  with  pain  and  rage,  could 
not  yet  find  his  tongue  ;  but  as  soon  as 
Frank  was  gone,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  felt 
for  his  knife.  It  was  there  in  his  sash.  Should 
he  follow  his  master  and  use  it  ?  No  ;  it 
might  be  dangerous.  He  would  take  some 
other  but  not  less  satisfactory  revenge. 

After  this  encounter  a  great  change  occurred 
in  the  stable  arrangements.  The  Bat  was 
moved  to  a  vacant  stall  in  a  yard  belonging 
to  the  barracks,  and  Muldoon  was  put  in 
charge.  Leave  was  obtained  for  him  and 
another  soldier  to  watch  turn  about,  day  and 
night.  Sproule  having  heard  of  the  fracas 
with  Pepe,  insisted  on  these  precautions. 

After   this    all   went   well.      The    Bat    im- 
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proved  rapidly,  confirming  Sproule's  suspi- 
cion that  there  had  been  foul  play  before. 
Prospects  were  altogether  brighter.  Rumours, 
too,  were  now  rife  that  Slow  Coach  was  in  a 
critical  condition.  Sproule  hesitated  to  believe 
these  reports,  his  natural  impulse  being  to- 
wards suspicion.  But  the  Arab  had  certainly 
a  " dicky"  leg  ;  and  this  had  not  been  improved 
by  the  hard  galloping  of  the  course,  for  the 
season  had  been  unusually  dry. 

One  morning  Sproule,  radiant,  came  to 
Frank  with  great  news.  It  was  the  day 
before  the  race. 

"It's  all  right,  my  covey.  The  Coach  has 
broken  down.  Wheel  come  off.  Leg  gone  to 
the  mischief,  can't  run  on  three,  you  know. 
Bat  wins  in  a  common  canter.  Lay  all  you've 
got  on  the  little  horse — I  have  :  even  to  my 
shirt." 

Sproule's  shirts  did  not  constitute  very  long 
odds. 

Certainly  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  the 
best.    A  few  hours  more  would  decide. 

Pepe  had  not  been  seen  since  the  beating. 
His   mother,   Josefa,   herself  notably   reduced 
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in  circumstances,  had  come  to  Frank  to  up- 
braid him  for  his  cruelty.  Our  hero  received 
her  but  ungraciously. 

"  The  child  is  ill — broken  in  heart  and  body. 
He  will  die.  I  shall  see  then  how  to  make 
you  pay  for  this." 

"  If  he  doesn't  die  quickly,  he'd  better 
keep  out  of  my  way.  I'll  give  him  as  much 
as  he  got  before,  if  I  don't  hand  him  over 
to  the  police  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  common 
thief." 

"  My  Pepe  is  no  thief.  We  are  gente 
honrada,  respectable  people,"  said  Josefa, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,"  said  Frank. 
"  Perhaps  that  was  his  own  barley  ?  " 

"  It  was  but  to  serve  you  that  he  took  it. 
That  robber  Cortabolsas  sent  such  poor  grain 
that  Pepe  wished  to  have  it  changed." 

"  Tell  that  to  my  one-eyed  aunt.  I  know  a 
B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

"  Then,  Senor  Ingles,  his  blood,  and  all  that 
may  befall  him  or  you,  or  those  belonging  to 
you,  be  upon  your  head  alone." 

Frank  laughingly  told  her  that  he  was  not 
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alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  then  sent  the  old 
woman  about  her  business. 

The  last  night  had  now  come  before  the 
races,  and  Frank  with  Sproule  paid  a  last 
visit  to  the  Bat  before  he  was  made  snug  for 
the  night.  The  horse  was  in  high  fettle,  and 
everything  promised  well.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  Muldoon  and  Sproule's  man, 
Jakers,  should  divide  the  night,  watch  and 
watch,  between  them. 

After  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  you  might 
almost  take  Gibraltar  to  be  a  city  of  the  dead. 
It  is  under  martial  law,  and  but  few  persons 
are  privileged  then  to  wander  at  will  through 
its  streets  and  long  lines  of  battery  and  forti- 
fication. No  inhabitant  or  native  resident 
can  be  abroad  without  a  permit,  which  he  must 
produce  when  called  upon,  and  with  it  a  lan- 
thorn  by  which  it  may  be  perused,  should  any 
of  the  sentries  perched  upon  every  corner  and 
coign  of  vantage  care  for  a  little  light  reading 
during  the  dreary  midnight  hours.  By  then 
the  sentries  are  about  the  sole  things  mov- 
able upon  the  Rock,  and  they  themselves 
patrol  their  beats  with  slow  and  solemn  tread, 
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like  ghosts  let  loose  for  a  time  to  walk  the 
earth.  Such  few  sounds  as  are  abroad  are 
sepulchral  and  mysterious  ;  now  and  again 
comes  a  sharp  summons  to  "  halt,"  followed 
by  a  stern  inquiry,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  '  Or 
there  is  a  clatter  of  steel  accoutrements,  the 
rattle  and  banging  of  chains  as  drawbridges 
are  raised  or  lowered,  and  at  long  intervals 
every  echo  is  awakened  as  the  sentinel's  mel- 
ancholy refrain,  "•  All's  well,"  is  borne  in  dis- 
cordant cadence  from  post  to  post  upon  the 
breezes  of  the  night. 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  town  thus  watched 
and  warded  no  evil-doer  would  dare  to  move. 
But,  in  truth,  the  whole  is  more  the  military 
machinery  necessary  to  provide  against  sur- 
prise from  an  enemy  by  sea  or  land,  than  from 
the  ravages  of  thieves  or  vagabonds  within 
its  walls.  Those  whom  long  practice  has  made 
familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Rock, 
can  avoid  easily  if  they  wish  the  various  guard- 
houses and  the  sentries  outlying  from  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  small  hours  a 
stealthy  figure,  which  had  passed  unchallenged 
from  the  path  above  the  South  Barrack  Mess 
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House,  crept  without  let  or  hindrance  across 
the  road  and  over  the  low  wall  against  which 
abutted  the  roof  of  the  stables  where  Wriot- 
tesley  kept  the  Bat.  This  stable  was  little 
more  than  a  shed,  roughly  roofed  in  with 
timbers.  Through  the  chinks  came  the  glim- 
mer of  a  stable-lamp,  and  the  visitor  above — 
it  was  Pepe  Picarillo — could  plainly  distinguish 
all  objects  within;  first  the  form  of  the  Bat, 
and  then,  close  up  against  the  manger,  a  man's 
figure,  not  exactly  lying  down,  and  yet  not 
sitting  up  alert  and  erect.  This  man  had  a 
short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  horse- 
rug  lay  across  his  feet.  This  was  Jakers  the 
second  watchman.  Pepe  had  watched  Mul- 
doon  out  of  the  yard  before  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  scheme.  He  knew  something 
of  the  character  of  his  old  fellow-servants,  and 
with  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  succeed.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  was  not  Pepe's 
first  visit  to  the  stables.  He  had  come  re- 
peatedly in  the  same  manner  during  the  pre- 
vious week  or  two,  and  had  matured  his  plans 
carefully  and  by  slow  degrees. 

Jakers,  as  I  have  said,  was  on  the  ground 
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near  the  horse.     As  long  as  he  remained  thus, 
Pepe  only  watched  him  from  above. 

Presently  the  groom  got  up,  shook  himself, 
and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Has  he  gone  clane  away,  I  wonder  ?  "  he 
remarked  to  himself.  He  was  speaking  of 
Muldoon.  "  He's  mighty  cunning.  To  think 
of  him  calling  himself  a  Band  of  Hope  Good 
Templar,  and  having  a  snug  bottle  of  the  stuff 
stowed  away  here  on  the  shilf.  Does  he  know 
who  helps  him  to  drain  it,  I  wonder  ? '  went  on 
Jakers  with  a  snigger.  "  He's  that  artful,  he'll 
be  back  on  me  some  night,  and  we'll  have 
words." 

All  this  was  said  at  the  stable  door,  which 
Jakers  had  opened  to  look  cautiously  around. 
Meanwhile  Pepe,  quick  as  lightning,  had 
lifted  one  of  the  loose  timbers  of  the  roof, 
and  had  lowered  by  means  of  a  hooked  stick 
on  to  a  ledge  near  the  window  a  stone 
bottle  of  aquardiente.  Long  before  Jakers 
had  turned  back  from  the  door,  Pepe's  arm 
was  withdrawn. 

"  It's  gallus  dry  work  and  anxious  too,"  said 
Jakers  as  he  came  back  to  the  horse.      "It 
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ain't  right  to  be  drinking  while  on  sentry, 
but  I'd  give  something  for  a  drain.  I  think 
I'll  just  look  if  it's  there.  Not  that  I'm  going 
to  touch  a  drop.  Not  on  sentry.  There  it 
is,  sure  enough.  Least  ways  there's  the 
bottle.  Is  it  empty,  I  wonder  ?  Shall  I  just 
look  ?  That  villain  had  the  smell  of  drink 
upon  him  when  he  left  this.  I'll  wager  he's 
not  left  half  a  little  drop." 

By  this  time  the  bottle  was  off  the  shelf, 
the  cork  out,  and  Jakers  was  lost.  The 
aroma  of  the  aqicardiente  was  too  much  for 
his  frail  nature. 

"Now  I  call  this  kind.  The  bottle's 
nearly  full — and  not  of  that  rot-gut  black 
strap,  which  they  calls  country  wine,  but  of 
the  best  Hollands,  Prime  Hollands ;  tastes  of 
carryaway  seeds.  I've  tried  most  drinks. 
1  White-Eye '  ain't  bad,  nor  Monongahela,  nor 
fixed  bayonets  nor  new  Jamayker;  and  Arrack 
goes  well  to  the  head,  but  give  me  Jack 
Spaniard  and  his  aguardenty.  It's  short  and 
sharp  like  the  Colonel's  word  of  command, 
and  makes  you  straighten  your  back  and  drop 
your  hand  to  your  side." 
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Jakers  was  not  idle  while  he  talked. 
Between  each  sentence  he  tilted  up  the  bottle 
and  sucked  at  it  with  a  will.  Probably  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  jar  of  aquardiente 
would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  upset  a  head 
so  well  seasoned  as  that  which  Jakers  owned. 
But  Pepe  left  nothing  to  chance.  He  had 
made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  drugging  the 
drink  with  a  strong  dose  of  opium.  This  in 
course  of  time  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Jakers  after  struggling  for  a  time,  but  vainly, 
with  his  drowsiness,  sank  soon  into  a  peaceful 
slumber.  Now  was  Pepe's  opportunity.  To 
tear  off  a  plank  and  spring  into  the  stable 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  In  one  hand 
he  carried  a  twitch,  in  the  other  a  "ball." 
Making  at  once  for  the  Bat,  the  horse  was 
soon  powerless  to  resist,  and  Pepe  easily 
administered  the  dose.  Then  with  a  dark 
look  he  muttered  between  his  teeth — 

"  Blow  for  blow.  Maldito  rubio ! "  undid  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  quietly  stole  away. 

He  was  not  a  minute  too  soon.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  Sproule  entered  the 
yard  and  walked  into  the  stable. 
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Jakers  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  snoring  heavily. 
Sproule  without  rousing  the  man  turned  and 
looked  at  the  Bat.  The  horse  seemed  rest- 
less and  uneasy. 

"  I  could  swear  I  saw  a  shadow  pass  by 
me  as  I  came  into  the  yard,"  said  Sproule. 
"If  so  I'm  too  late.  This  brute  has  been 
asleep  some  time.  Well,  my  beauty  " — this  to 
the  Bat — "  how  goes  it  ?    Soho  !  Gently  !  " 

He  passed  his  hand  over  the  white 
nostrils.  They  were  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
slightly  marked. 

"  The  twitch.  It's  been  on  him,  half  a 
minute  ago.  Then  the  mischiefs  done.  You 
infernal  scoundrel !  "  hissed  Sproule,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  unconscious  Jakers.  "What 
shall  we  do  to  you  ?  You  should  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered.     Here,  wake  " 

He  was  on  the  point  of  kicking  at  the 
recumbent  figure,  but  suddenly  he  paused. 
"  Shall  I  ?  Why  should  he  know  anything 
about  it  ?  The  pot's  upset — yes.  But  can't  I 
pull  anything  out  of  the  fire  ?  " 

This  seemed  to  give  him  so  much  food 
for   thought   that   he    sat    down   on   a   stable 
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bucket  and  chewed  a  straw  for  fully  half-an- 
hour.     Then  he  got  up  and  left  the  stable. 

Next  morning  when  Frank  came  down,  he 
found  the  Bat  looking  bad.  Nor  was  Jakers 
as  bright  as  he  might  have  been.  But  then 
the  man  was  always  thick-headed  and  stupid, 
and  a  vigil  of  half  the  night  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  quicken  his  halting  intellect. 

Frank  went  on  to  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  saw  the  Sproules. 

"  What  cheer  ? "  cried  Tony.  "  You  look 
off  your  chump.     How's  the  tit  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Not 
quite  right,  I  fear." 

Tony  became  grave  on  the  spot. 

"  They  watched  him — all  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  :  as  they  have  done  all  last  week." 

"  They're  square,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I'd  go  bail  for  Muldoon." 

"And  I  for  Jakers.  But  let's  go  down 
and  see  the  horse.  Come  too,  Janita.  Your 
head's  not  made  of  putty." 

A  close  inspection  of  the  Bat  was  not 
exactly  satisfactory.  He  was  sweating  and  his 
eyes  looked  heavy.      But  Sproule  said  pretty 
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confidently,  "  He'll  do  right  enough,  I  think ; 
keep  up  your  pluck,  Frank.  I  mean  to 
win. 

Three  or  four  hours  later,  the  saddling 
bell  is  ringing  :  the  military  policemen  are 
busy  clearing  the  course ;  the  mimic  ring 
alongside  the  tiny  grand  stand  is  agitated 
like  a  tempest-torn  tea-cup.  Voices  rise  high : 
"  3  to  2  on  the  Bat,"  "  Even  money  on  the 
Bat,"  the  Bat,  the  Bat,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bat. 

Again  the  bell  rings,  and  the  horses  take 
their  preliminary  canter. 

"  There  goes  the  Bat !  There  !  There  !  " 

In  truth  a  nice  little  horse.  But  does  he 
quite  do  credit  to  his  trainer's  skill  ?  "A 
little  stale,"  says  dapper  Jim  Atkinson,  the 
huntsman,  who  has  attended  other  meetings 
besides  those  at  Calpe,  to  the  Governor's 
coachman,  a  portly  grey-headed  gentleman  of 
long  experience.  The  other  winks  and  whis- 
pers, "  He'll  sell  some  of  'em  a  dog — and  a 
bad  dog,  or  I'm  not  worth  a  stable  fork." 
But  still  the  horse  is  high  in  the  betting  to 
the    last ;    at    the     post,    when    the    starter's 
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flag"  is  down,  when  the  horses  are  past  the 
Gardens,  when  they  have  reached  the  guard- 
room, when  they  are  coming  down  the  straight. 

"The  favourite  wins,  the  favourite  wins 
the  Bat  wins  " 

Sproule  is  sitting  down  and  finishing  with 
whip  and  spur.  The  horses  sweep  by.  All 
is  over. 

An  outsider  has  won.  The  Bat  a  bad 
fourth. 

"  A  bad  job,  Mrs  Sproule/'  says  Frank, 
biting  his  lip. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replies  the  lady  with  the 
utmost  composure.  Her  coolness  quite  won 
Frank's  admiration. 

Then  Sproule  came  up  heated  and  mud- 
encrusted,  with  a  rusty  greatcoat  over  his 
faded  silk  jacket. 

"  Lord  !  what  a  sell !  But  cheer  up,  Frank, 
better  luck  next  time.  What  do  you  stand 
to  lose  ?  " 

"  Over  a  thousand.     And  you  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  But  it's  a  nipper. 
Janita,  I  wish  I  had  your  self-possession. 
You'll  have  to  take  in  washing  though,  and 
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we  must  hire  a  mangle.  I  can't  afford  now 
to  buy  one  out  and  out." 

Frank  burst  out  laughing-. 

"  That's  right.  Let's  show  them  we  don't 
care,"  cried  Sproule,  also  grinning. 

He  could  well  afford  to  laugh.  He  had 
managed  since  the  morning  to  lay  off  nearly 
all  he  had  risked  upon  the  Bat,  and  was  only 
a  trifling  loser. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NORTHWARD    HO  ! 

But  what  had  become  of  Dolores  ? 

In  order  to  reply  fully  to  this  momentous 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  take  back  the  narrative  to  the  time  when 
the  lovers  were  still  anxiously  waiting  for  Sir 
Hector  Harrowby's  reply.  While  Lola  was 
thus  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  her  grandfather 
was  suddenly  called  away  to  Cadiz,  on  busi- 
ness of  great  importance.  He  was  to  be 
absent  only  a  few  days,  but  he  bade  Lola 
an  affectionate,  unexpectedly  affectionate,  fare- 
well. Of  late  he  had  been  so  cold  to  her, 
so  reserved  in  his  bearing,  that  she  was 
moved  almost  to  tears  when  he  kissed  her 
now  and  committed  her  to  God's  keeping. 
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"  Lolita !  why  is  this  thrice  cursed  villain 
to  come  between  us  ?  " 

Lola  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth  to  stop 
all  abuse  of  her  beloved  Frank. 

"  Well  does  the  proverb  say,  '  Those  who 
breed  crows  at  home  may  live  to  have  their 
eyes  pecked  out/  I  have  brought  you  up, 
child,  to  bite  into  my  very  heart." 

"  I  think  you  have  no  heart  at  all,  abuelo. 
None  at  least  that  I  should  care  to  taste.  It 
is  too  hard  and  tough,"  replied  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"  Sorrow  then  has  hardened  it.  It  is  all 
over  scars  and  wounds  ;  and  now  you  would 
inflict  a  new  one  as  painful  as  any  that  have 
gone  before." 

"  We  might  be  so  happy,  abuelo.  If  you 
only  knew  my  Paco.  He  is  so  good  and 
generous." 

"  I  have  sworn  an  oath.  You  shall  never 
wed  him.  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead  at 
my  feet.  But  let  us  not  part  in  anger, 
precious  child  of  my  heart.  Adios,  adios. 
May  the  Holy  Mother  and  all  the  Saints 
watch  over  you  now  and  for  ever !  " 
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And  with  this  benediction  the  old  man 
left  her. 

Don  Mariano  took  no  fresh  precautions, 
before  he  went,  to  prevent  Lola  from  meeting 
Frank  Wriottesley.  He  relied  on  his  grand- 
daughter's promise  not  to  see  her  lover  again 
— at  least,  until  he  gave  permission.  Nor 
were  there  any  reasons  why  he  should  have 
misgivings.  Although  Josefa — still  in  charge 
of  the  house,  but  entirely  distrusted  by  her 
master — stood  at  Lola's  side  with  repeated 
evil  promptings,  the  girl  was  too  straight- 
forward to  go  back  from  her  plighted  word. 
Though  she  knew  that  her  novio  was  waiting 
outside,  waiting  only  for  one  sign  of  encour- 
agement to  approach,  Lola  refused  distinctly 
to  see  him.  No ;  she  had  promised ;  and 
promises,  she  said,  were  not  meant  to  melt 
like  fat  in  a  frying-pan. 

In  return  for  her  loyalty,  Lola,  poor  child, 
little  anticipated  the  trick  her  cunning  grand- 
father was  now  about  to  play  her. 

She  was  seated  in  the  garden  at  Rosia 
Cottage ;  pensive,  sad,  dreaming  only  of 
Frank,   and    counting   the   hours    to   the   day 
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when  she  might  meet  him  again.  To  her, 
thus  silent  and  sorrowful,  comes  suddenly  a 
messenger ;  heated,  dusty,  toilworn,  springing 
from  a  mudstained  haca  (horse)  that  had 
travelled  clearly  a  dozen  leagues  without  a 
halt.  He  puts  into  her  hands  a  letter.  It 
is  from  her  grandfather ;  his  hand-writing, 
but  the  characters  are  feeble,  irregular, 
scarcely  legible.  She  tears  open  the  cover 
and  reads — 

"  Come  to  me  at  once,  Lola  mia.  I  am 
sick — a  mortal  illness  has  stricken  me,  and 
you  may  never  see  me  more." 

Don    Mariano's   confidential    clerk  was   the 

next  arrival.     Yes  :   the   master  was  ill.     He 

too  had  heard  it.     The    Senorita  was  to   go 

to  Cadiz  at  once,  he  himself  would  escort  her. 

The    horses    were    ready   saddled ;     the    first 

stage  would   be    to    Tarifa   where   they   find 

the   gondola   or   diligence    coach,    and   so   on 

by  Isla  San  Fernando  to  Cadiz.     Josefa  was 

desired   to   pack   a  box    of  her   young  lady's 

clothes.     "Tt  is  cold   always   at    Cadiz,"  says 

the  clerk,  "  take   then,  Senorita,  all  that  you 

have  of  the  warmest." 

vol.  11.  e 


1 
1 
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Hurry,  bustle,  running  to  and  fro  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  the  clerk  returns 
in  a  calesa  to  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"  Senorita,  an  English  steamer  leaves  in 
another  hour  for  Cadiz.  Heaven,  I  think, 
has  sent  it.  The  voyage  will  be  but  six  or 
eight  hours.  You  will  therefore  be  at  your 
grandfather's  bedside  before  you  could  have 
reached  Tarifa  even  by  land." 

Too  much  excited  still  to  review  the 
situation  calmly,  knowing  only  that  her  grand- 
father is  ill,  and  may  be  dead  before  she  sees 
him,  Lola  readily  threw  herself  into  all  these 
plans.  In  half-an-hour  more  she  was  at  the 
Old  Mole  stairs,  her  boxes  already  in  a  native 
boat  alongside ;  the  rowers  gave  way ;  they 
passed  in  among  the  fleet  of  small  craft  fruit- 
laden  that  lay  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  ;  they  skirted  the  Devil's  Tongue, 
bristling  with  heavy  guns,  and  steered  out  into 
the  Bay,  past  the  black  coal  hulks,  the 
merchant-shipping  and  the  men-of-war,  to 
where  a  long  low-built  steamer  with  raking 
masts  is  puffing  smoke  from  both  her  funnels 
as  if  fuming  with  impatience  to  be  off. 
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Up  this  steamer's  side,  on  board,  a  babel 
of  tongues,  passengers  running  to  and  fro, 
Daggage  lying  about  in  large  heaps,  gangs  of 
grimy  coalers  passing  in  and  out,  and  then 
Lola  found  herself  below  in  a  cabin  which 
her  grandfathers  clerk  tells  her  is  all  her  own. 
The  stewardess  is  brought  and  told  to  take 
especial  charge  of  the  young  lady.  "  Friends 
will  meet  her  on  arrival,"  said  the  clerk  sotto  voce, 
"and  I  will  speak  to  the  captain.  And  you, 
Senorita,"  he  went  on  to  Lola,  "  doubtless, 
you  would  like  to  lie  down  and  rest.  It  is 
growing  late.  They  will  start  in  half-an-hour 
more,  and  before  morning  we  shall  be  in  Cadiz. 
For  the  present  then  I  will  leave  you." 

Lola  was  indeed  not  sorry  to  be  left  to  lie 
and  dream.  She  needed  calm  and  quiet  to  still 
the  excitement  of  her  heart.  Her  poor  old 
grandfather !  Now  that  he  was  ill,  all  her  affec- 
tion for  him  returned  purified  and  strengthened 
by  the  fear  of  losing  him  altogether.  And 
as  she  thus  reasoned  with  and  talked  to 
herself,  her  over-fatigued  system  succumbed 
to  the  strain  of  the  last  few  hours'  excitement, 
and  she  sank  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 
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When  at  length  she  awoke,  she  seemed 
to  have  been  aroused  by  a  strange  sound, 
a  noise  beating  in  regular  cadence,  splish 
splash,  thump,  thump,  thump,  and  in  the 
first  access  of  alarm  she  called  aloud  for  help. 
Then  all  at  once  it  flashed  across  her  where 
she  was  and  whither  she  was  going.  The 
stewardess  came  in,  answering  her  summons, 
and  bringing  with  her  tea  and  toast,  and  part 
of  a  grilled  fowl. 

"  You  have  slept  well,  ma'am  ?  "  she  asked. 
"We  have  been  at  sea  four  hours  but  you 
never  woke." 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?  It  gives  me  terror," 
exclaimed  Lola  in  her  broken  English. 

"  The  paddles — what  makes  the  steamer 
go  through  the  water." 

"  Ah  yes,  I  see.  And  when  shall  we  reach 
there  ?    To  Cadiz,  I  mean." 

"  Which  place,  ma'am  ? "  asked  the  stew- 
ardess, not  catching  quite  the  name  disguised 
by  its  real  pronunciation. 

"  Cah-h-dis." 

"  Oh,  Kedis,— we're  not  going  to  Cadiz 
at  all." 
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" Dios  miol  what?"  cried  Lola,  springing 
up  from  her  berth,  and  lapsing  at  once  into 
Spanish.  "  Whither  then  ?  Am  I  not  going 
to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  ill  in  Cadiz  ? 
Tell  me,  quick,  whither  then  are  we  going  ?  " 
and  she  repeated  the  question  in  English. 

"To  England,  ma'am — Southampton.  This 
is  a  '  Peeono '  boat  with  the  heavy  mails  from 
Alexandria  to  Southampton.  The  'Ellora/ 
Captain  Allworthy.  My  gracious !  don't  take 
on  so ;  there's  a  dear." 

At  first  it  had  not  been  easy  to  understand ; 
still  less  so  as  the  stewardess  explained  it. 
All  at  once  a  light  broke  in  upon  her.  It 
was  all  a  trick,  a  trick  to  smuggle  her  away 
from  her  Paco,  to  send  her  to  some  far-off 
shore — England  seemed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world  to  her — and  her  grandfather 
was  to  blame  for  it  all. 

With  a  wild  cry  Lola  sank  back  and  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  while  the  stew- 
ardess in  alarm  rushed  on  deck  in  search 
of  aid. 

The  absolute  authority  held  by  the  captain 
of  a  large  passenger  ship  afloat  is  well  known. 
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His  will  is  supreme,  his  word  law.  Yet  it 
is  a  mild  despotism :  he  is  no  irresponsible 
tyrant,  and  only  those  who  run  unkindly 
feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  As  a  rule 
he  is  an  urbane,  considerate  chief,  at  times 
somewhat  absent  as  if  heavy  responsibilities 
oppressed  him,  but  never  ruthless  or  over- 
bearing. There  is  something  chivalrous  too 
in  the  role  he  plays :  he  is  the  admitted 
champion  of  the  weak,  the  redresser  of 
wrongs,  the  ultimate  referee  in  all  disputes, 
and  above  all,  the  universal  chaperon  of  all 
the  ladies  on  board.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the 
old  East  India  captain  with  his  cargo  ot 
beauties  bound  for  the  matrimonial  market 
at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  Madras ;  the  care 
with  which  he  watched  over  one  and  all,  his 
keen  eye  for  any  flirtations  in  progress,  his 
rigid  insistance  on  due  propriety  and  decorum. 
In  the  ocean-going  steamers  that  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  splendid  fleet  that  keeps 
our  communications  with  India,  the  Antipodes 
and  Far  Cathay,  those  early  traditions  are 
worthily  maintained,  and  a  lady  passenger 
put  under    the    escort   of    the    captain   is  as 
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safe  as  in  her  parents'  house.  His  charges 
sit  at  each  side  of  him  at  the  saloon  table ; 
he  gives  them  an  arm  if  they  wish  to  exercise 
on  deck ;  he  has  an  eye  to  all  their  wants, 
and  makes  them  thoroughly  at  home. 

It  was  to  the  captain  therefore  that  the 
stewardess  naturally  went  at  once. 

"  A  young  lady  in  a  fit — well,  tell  the 
doctor,"  said  Captain  Allworthy. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  she's  just  come  on  board, 
sir,  and  the  person  who  see'd  her  off  said 
he'd  spoke  to  you  " 

"  Is  she  from  Gibraltar  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — and  speaks  but  little  English." 

"  Ah,  I  know.  Tell  the  doctor  to  go  to 
her,  and  there  is  a  letter  for  her.  It  was 
given  to  the  purser  by  some  person  just  as 
we  were  leaving  port.  He  said  the  young 
lady  was  lying  down  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  disturb  her.  Let  me  know  what  the 
doctor  says." 

This  letter  was  the  last  act  in  Don  Mariano's 
cunning  drama,  every  incident  in  which  had 
been  carefully  planned  and  matured  before 
he  left  for  Cadiz.     The  need  for  his  departure 
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had  never  existed,  and  his  illness  was  also 
a  pure  invention.  Both  were  to  furnish 
pretexts  for  persuading  Lola  to  go  on  board 
the  English  mail  steamer  readily  and  in  all 
innocence  of  her  real  destination.  The  wily 
clerk  was  in  the  plot,  and  undertook  to  send 
off  the  messenger  to  Rosia,  bearing  the  ficti- 
tious letter,  the  moment  the  approach  of 
the  homeward  mail  steamer  was  signalled 
at  the  Look-out.  He  was  to  see  Lola  safe 
on  board  :  to  make  every  provision  for  her 
security  and  comfort,  and  leave  her  under 
the  captain's  protection  with  a  letter  which 
was  to  be  delivered  to  her  as  soon  as  they 
got  to  sea. 

All  this  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
Let  us  see  now  what  had  induced  Bellota  to 
adopt  a  course  so  harsh,  and  seemingly  so 
unjustifiable.  To  send  forth  this  childish,  in- 
experienced girl  alone  and  unfriended,  on  a 
long  and  perhaps  perilous  journey,  without 
the  least  preparation,  without  a  single  word  of 
encouragement  to  help  her  on  her  dreary, 
solitary  road,  savoured  indeed  of  cruelty  the 
most  unfeeling.      It  was  nothing  less,  indeed, 
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although  Don  Mariano  sought,  as  far  as  lay- 
in  his  power,  to  soften  the  blow,  and  assure 
himself  that  his  grandchild  would  come  to  no 
harm.  Had  he  omitted  such  precautions  his 
life  henceforth  would  certainly  have  been 
tinged  with  ever-present  remorse. 

His  first  and  principal  object  had  been  to 
remove  Lola  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
this  hateful  Englishman  by  whom  she  seemed 
already  bewitched.  To  accomplish  this,  Bel- 
lota  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices,  to 
go  the  length  even  of  accepting  an  offer  which 
a  short  time  before  he  had  indignantly 
spurned.  Just  about  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  story,  certain  gentlewomen 
of  high  birth,  known  in  England  as  the  Ladies 
Fairfax,  had  written  to  him  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  but  recently  heard  that  a  female  child 
of  their  late  brother  s  was  alive ;  and  that, 
feeling  affectionately  for  his  memory,  they 
would  gladly  accept  this  girl  as  their  own. 
They  were  ready  to  become  responsible  for  its 
future,  and  begged — if  Mr  Bellota  was  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  their  request — that  she 
might  be  sent  home  to  England  without  delay. 
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Don  Mariano  did  not  take  long  to  consider 
his  reply.  It  was  an  abrupt  refusal.  The 
name  of  Fairfax  awoke  in  him  no  sentiments 
but  those  of  loathing  and  contempt;  nor  was 
this  tardy  patronising  sort  of  recognition  at 
all  what  he  deemed  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  family  of  the  man  who  had  wronged 
his  daughter.  He  wrote  therefore  to  say  that 
he  cursed  the  memory  of  George  Fairfax,  and 
that  he  would  on  no  account  accept  a  favour 
from  any  of  his  house. 

But  now  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 
Since  he  had  become  aware  of  the  love  affair, 
and  understood  how  strong  a  hold  Frank 
Wriottesley  had  gained  upon  Lola,  Bellota 
came  to  look  at  the  proposal  of  the  Ladies 
Fairfax  in  a  different  light.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  remove  his  granddaughter  for  a 
time  from  the  Rock.  Amid  new  scenes, 
surrounded  by  new  faces,  roused  and  interested 
by  new  sensations  in  that  far-off  English  land 
which  rumour  invested  with  strange  mag- 
nificence,  it  was  possible  that  she  might  be 
weaned  from  this  ill-advised  attachment. 
Forgetful ness  might  supervene  ;  or  failing  that, 
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at  least  sufficient  time  might  elapse  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  the  hated  Englishman 
with  his  regiment  from  the  place. 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  reconsider 
his  reply  to  Lady  Henriette  Fairfax,  and  to 
reopen  communication  with  her.  He  wrote 
at  once,  eating  as  much  humble  pie  as  his 
proud  nature  would  stomach,  saying,  that 
circumstances  had  greatly  altered,  and  that  he 
wished  now  to  give  his  grandchild  the  benefit 
of  an  English  social  education.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  he  said,  but  he  was  able  to  do 
something.  Lola  should  go  to  them,  but  not 
as  a  burthen.  She  would  some  day  inherit 
all  he  possessed — a  trifle — but  she  would  be 
independent  then,  and  he  proposed  to  give  her 
an  allowance  which  would  make  her  equally 
so  now.  But  her  health  was  by  no  means 
good,  and  he  wished  to  give  her  the  benefit 
of  a  complete  change  as  soon  as  possible. 
Would  their  excellentissimas  Senoras  reply  if 
possible  by  return  of  mail  ? 

This  letter  was  posted  and  gained  a  week 
on  that  of  Frank  Wriottesley  to  his  uncle. 
Hence   the  answer  which  was  promptly  sent 
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preceded  also  by  a  full  week  Sir  Hector 
Harrowby's  reply.  In  that  short  week 
Don  Mariano  laid  his  plans,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  carried  them  out  with  complete 
success. 

Thus  -it  came  to  pass,  that  this  illused,  exiled 
child  of  the  sunny  South,  found  herself  on 
board  the  "Ellora"  and  bound  for  English 
shores. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  voyage,  Lola 
was  hardly  conscious.  Following  the  great 
and  sudden  blow,  all  the  cruelty  of  which  was 
now  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  letter  given 
her  on  board,  came  the  terrible  ordeal  of  sea- 
sickness. Within  a  few  hours  of  their  de- 
parture from  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  the  good 
ship  was  forced  to  battle  in  right  earnest 
with  the  waves.  A  strong  south-westerly 
gale,  beating  up  against  the  eastward-flowing 
current,  soon  raised  a  tremendous  sea,  into 
which  the  "  Ellora "  plunged  bravely  enough, 
but  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  all  on  board. 
This  fresh  calamity  came  upon  our  forlorn 
Lola  in  the  shape  of  severe  physical  suffering, 
which  for  a  time  effaced  the  pungency  of  her 
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mental  woes.  She  was  vaguely  conscious  that 
she  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  kind  minis- 
trations of  the  motherly  stewardess,  and  to 
the  good-hearted  and  attentive  surgeon  who 
was  constantly  at  her  side.  But  how  long  this 
agonised  dream  continued  she  never  afterwards 
knew.  It  seemed  to  her  when  she  began  to 
recover  that  she  had  passed  a  whole  lifetime 
in  another  existence — one  of  acute  pain, 
mental  and  physical,  similar  she  thought  to 
the  purgatory  or  worse  of  her  Church.  They 
told  her  she  had  been  only  four  days  on 
board  the  ship.  Four  days  !  not  a  week  since 
she  had  left  Rosia  Cottage ;  not  a  month 
since  she  had  seen  her  Frank  ;  not  a  year  since 
her  life  had  been  and  promised  to  be  always 
brimful  of  bliss.  Could  she  in  four  short  days 
have  tasted  of  such  bitter  sorrow,  endured  such 
awful  physical  pangs  ?  Surely  for  her  sins 
the  Saints  had  for  a  time  forsaken  her,  and 
she  had  been  handed  over  to  evil  tormenting 
spirits,  who  had  dragged  her  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  lowest  hell. 

These    were    her    waking    thoughts  :     and 
that   there    was    some    reality   in    her    dream 
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was  proved  by  the  strange  situation  in  which 
she  found  herself.  Cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  in  a  small  dark  room,  a  narrow 
bed,  a  close  and  stifling  atmosphere,  the 
objects  around  all  unfamiliar,  here  a  swing- 
ing lamp,  there  a  rack  with  tumblers,  next 
a  marble  basin,  beyond  hangings  of  dingy 
drab.  The  voice  she  heard  spoke  a  language 
she  hardly  recognised.  It  was  indeed  no 
dream  then.  She  had  been  driven  forth 
out  into  the  cold  heartless  world  alone  and 
without  a  friend. 

"  There,  deary,  don't  cry  !  "  said  the 
stewardess  coming  in  just  then,  and  prov- 
ing by  her  voice  and  manner  that  our 
heroine  could  soon  find  friends.  "  You  are 
ever  so  much  better,  ain't  you  ?  Strong  and 
hearty,  eh,  missy  ?     Better,  better  ?  " 

She  kept  nodding  her  head  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  there  were  some  language  in  the  motion 
which  Lola  could  not  fail  to  understand 
better  than  English. 

"Yes,  gracias  al  Cielo,  y  a  ti"  (thanks  to 
heaven  and  thee),  said  Lola,  taking  the 
rough    hands   of    her  attendant   and    kissing 
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them   as   though   they  were   a   precious   relic 
of  her  patron  saint. 

"  Poor  heart,  poor  heart,  longing  to  be 
back  at  home  ?  " 

The  kindly  sympathy  that  filled  these 
words  brimmed  over  in  the  good  soul's 
eyes,  and  she  herself  cried  as  she  took 
Lola's  head  in  her  lap  and  gently  stroked 
her  soft  cheek  and  lustrous  hair. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  cruel  shame  to  send  you 
so  far  away.  I  wonder  they  could  spare 
so  bright  a  beauty.  But  cheer  up  now,  we 
shall  soon  be  in." 

" InfK  English  was  still  so  strange  to  Lola. 

"  Why  in  port.     Southampton." 

"  What  is  port  souzampton  ?  Ah,  yes, 
llegamos  al  puerto  (we  are  arriving  at  port), 
I  see.  You  have  a  good  kind  face,  I  think 
I  love  you  much,  and  I  have  no  one  to 
love  me  now — no  one  but  Paco,  and  he  is 
far  away." 

Frank's  image  rose  at  once  to  her  mind. 
She  pictured  his  despair  at  losing  her,  and 
the  thought  brought  tears  directly. 

"  There,  there,  we  have  had  crying  enough. 
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The  doctor  says  you  must  go  on  deck.  We 
are  in  smooth  water  almost,  and  the  day 
is  beautiful.,, 

A  little  persuasion  only  was  needed  to 
rouse  Lola.  After  all,  there  was  nothing 
radically  wrong  with  her  beyond  the  discom- 
forts past  and  present  of  sea  sickness,  and 
these  were  now  disappearing  fast.  The  first 
whiff  of  the  salt  sea  air  was  like  champagne, 
and  brought  back  colour  at  once  to  her 
cheek.  This  was  so  new  a  world  which 
opened  before  her  too.  She  had  never 
before  been  on  board  a  ship  like  this  ;  it 
was  a  delight  to  her  to  watch  the  tumbling 
dancing  waves,  reaching  ridge  beyond  ridge 
to  the  distant  horizon ;  to  see  the  ceaseless 
play  of  the  paddles  churning  the  water  into 
froth  and  foam,  to  gaze  back  at  the  long 
wake  of  the  ship,  or  note  the  curious  twist- 
ings  of  the  black  smoke  which  travelled  in 
endless  gyrations  from  the  funnels  into  far- 
off  space.  The  captain  gave  her  his  arm 
and  took  her  for  a  stately  walk  up  and 
down  the  poop,  and  then  when  a  turn  or 
two    seemed    to    have    tired   her,    made    her 
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comfortable  with  cushions,  and  blankets, 
and  soft  Indian  rugs,  in  one  of  the  dozen 
arm-chairs  that  had  been  offered  to  her  the 
moment  she  seemed  anxious  to  sit  down. 
On  all  sides  she  saw  only  kindly  eyes,  for 
all  on  board  knew  how  ill  she  had  been, 
and  pitied  her  in  her  loneliness.  Nothing 
had  transpired  of  her  cruel  disappointment  or 
of  the  trick  by  which  she  had  been  deceived; 
but  it  was  understood  that  she  was  a  foreigner, 
speaking  little  English,  alone  and  without 
friends  on  board.  Therefore  for  the  moment 
the  lady  passengers  forgot  their  internecine 
jealousies  to  welcome  her  among  them,  and 
the  men  were  all  ready  to  fetch  and  carry 
and  serve  as  her  slaves.  Among  them  was 
one  portly  gentleman  with  greyish  hair  who 
made  the  captain  take  him  up  and  introduce 
him  in  due  form. 

To   her   delight   he   spoke    Spanish,   incor 
rectly,  but  with  fluency  and  readiness.      Her 
eyes  glistened. 

"  Ah,  Senor,  it  is  like  rain  in  August,  or 
Christmas  flowers,  to  hear  my  native  tongue. 
How    well    you    speak ! "      Little    flatterer  ! 
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"  You  are  from  Madrid  no  doubt ;  only- 
there  can  they  talk  such  pure  Castilian  as 
yours.  No  ?  You  are  not  Spanish  ?  I  am 
indeed  surprised." 

"  I  am  English,  madam,  an  English  officer." 
"  Yes  ?    Of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  ?  " 
"  My  regiment  is  the  Halberdiers." 
Frank's   too  !      How   could    she   bring   the 
conversation   round    to   the   only  subject   that 
had  interest  for  her  now  ? 

"  And  do  many  of  your  officers  speak 
Spanish  as  well  as  your  worship  ?  " 

"  Oh  no!':  replied  Honeybun  (for  it  was 
our  friend  the  paymaster),  with  a  superb 
wave  of  his  hand.  "  Some  have  a  smattering, 
a  few  words,  pocas  palabrasy  no  more.     There 

is  Frank  Wriottesley,  now  " 

So  soon !  she  had  gained  her  wish  almost 
without  effort,  and  the  success  of  her  little 
ruse  brought  a  quick  blush  to  her  cheek, 
which  another  woman  would  have  inter- 
preted her  own  way.  Stolid  Major  Honey- 
bun  thought  Lola  blushed  with  delight  at 
his  urbanity  and  pleasant  talk. 

"  He     is     a     great    traveller     is     Frank," 
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went   on   the   paymaster.       "  Always    on   the 


move." 


"  And  so  now  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  at  the  Rock.  There  are  bright 
eyes  there  which  are  an  attraction — so  the  gos- 
sip goes.  Dangerous  weapons  are  Spanish 
eyes,"  said  Honeybun  with  a  clumsy  bow. 

"  Whose  eyes  then  attract  this  youth  ? " 
asked  Lola  artlessly.  Did  the  man  she  was 
talking  to  know  of  their  relations  ? 

"  He's  a  precious  close  spark  is  Frank. 
Some  beauty  he  met  at  a  masked  ball,  so  the 
story  goes.     Have  you  seen  a  carnival  ball  ? 

"  But  one." 

"  You  are  not  of  the  Rock,  I  apprehend  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  a  '  Scorpion  '  born  and  bred." 

"  Yet  I  have  never  seen  you  !  It  is  strange. 
Do  you  reside  at  Gibraltar  always,  Senorita, 
or  in  one  of  the  towns  hard  by  ? " 

"  I  live  with  my  grandfather  at  Rosia.  He 
is  Don  Mariano  Bellota,  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard." 

"  The  Viscount ! "  rose  to  Honeybun's  lips, 
but  he  checked  himself  at  once.  Perhaps 
the    soubriquet    might    not   be   considered    a 
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compliment  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  man's 
family. 

"  I  have  heard  of  him  often.  I  wish  I  was 
half  as  rich,  Senorita." 

Lola  said  nothing.  She  did  not  care  to  taik 
about  her  grandfather.  Her  heart  was  still 
sore  with  him  for  his  treatment  of  her. 

"  How  comes  it  that  he  lets  you  travel 
alone  ?  Can  he  not  spare  the  time  from  his 
affairs  to  accompany  you  ?  " 

"  I  go  to  friends  over  yonder  in  Ingla- 
terra ;  Ladies  Fairfax,  of  Fairfax  Manor,  in  the 
county,  condado,  of  Glimpshire." 

Bellota's  granddaughter  a  guest  of  the 
English  Fairfaxes  ;  of  the  sisters  of  George 
Fairfax  ?  Great  heavens,  thought  Honeybun, 
how  marvellous  are  the  ways  of  fate  ! 

"  You  are  a  relative  of  these  ladies,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  none ;  I  have  never  seen  them, 
nor  do  I  care  to,  now.  But  I  cannot  resist 
my  grandfathers  will." 

She  clearly  was  quite  in  ignorance  of  the 
past.  Should  he  enlighten  her  ?  No,  it  was 
no  business  of  his.     The  secret  was  George 
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Fairfax's,  his  former  master,  and  had  better 
be  buried  with  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
day  or  two  which  followed  Honeybun  had 
many  opportunities  of  meeting  Lola,  and  soon 
experienced  a  strong  liking  for  the  pretty, 
unsophisticated  child.  He  felt  bound  before 
they  parted  to  do  her  an  act  of  justice. 

"  Senorita,"  he  said  gravely  one  afternoon 
when  they  were  quite  alone,  "  you  know  my 
name,  Honeybun  ?  Can  you  remember  it  ? 
See,  here  is  my  card.  That  is  my  address,  the 
regiment  will  always  find  me." 

Lola  looked  at  him,  a  little  surprised. 

"  The  time  may  come  when  I  may  be  of 
service  to  you,  perhaps  of  considerable  service 
— this  is  no  empty  form  of  speech — and  you 
may  be  glad  to  know  where  I  am  to  be  found." 

Vague  and  mysterious  words  which,  at  the 
moment,  made  but  little  impression  upon  Lola. 
It  was  only  a  high-flown  figure  of  speech,  such 
as  she  knew  meant  nothing  in  the  Castilian 
tongue.  But  she  took  the  card,  and  read  the 
name — 

"  Major  Honeybun,  Royal  Halberdiers, 
Battleaxe  and  Banner  Club. 
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And  a  little  later  she  hid  it  away  with  her 
trinkets  in  her  writing  desk. 

But  now  the  voyage  was  rapidly  coming  to 
an  end.  As  the  days  slipped  by  Lola  soon 
regained  her  health  and  strength  ;  she  gained 
also  and  as  fast  the  good-will  of  all  her  fellow- 
passengers,  and  it  was  with  a  sinking  heart 
that  she  felt  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
even  these  new-made  friends  and  she  must 
part.  They  had  been  very  good  to  her,  one 
and  all.  Would  the  strange  ladies  to  whom 
Don  Mariano  had  confided  her  be  equally 
kind  ?  Then  with  many  misgivings  she  read 
and  re-read  her  grandfather's  last  letter.  In 
this  he  had  tried  hard  to  explain  away  his 
harshness,  and  to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
for  her  own  good  that  he  had  sent  her  away. 
She  was  going  to  visit  people  of  high  con- 
sideration, whose  lineage  was  as  ancient  as 
the  Bellotas' ;  ladies  of  titular  rank,  moreover, 
and  rich.  Their  relationship  to  Lola's  father 
was  the  only  point  on  which  he  studiously  re- 
mained silent. 

"  For  my  own  good !      Truly  it  was  for  my 
own  good  that  my  unnatural  grandparent  sent 
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me  to  die,  for  all  he  knew,  on  board  this  great 
floating  prison.  For  my  own  good  to  tear  me 
from  Francisco.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  was  it  for 
his  good  to  tell  me  mentiras  (lies)  as  big  as 
Noah's  ark  ?  To  pretend  he  was  ill,  forsooth, 
and  trade  on  my  affection  to  induce  me  to 
enter  the  trap  ?  Ah,  me  !  And  those  rich, 
great  ladies — they  will  be  cold  and  proud,  and 
prim,  and  precise,  and  will  frighten  me  with 
their  unsympathetic  ways.  I  will  not  stay 
with  them ;  no,  I  will  go  back  to  my  own 
home.  They  will  not  refuse  me  money,  or 
I  will  sell  my  ring,  the  ring  that  Paco  gave 
me  in  token  of  his  plighted  troth.  With  them 
I  will  not  stay,  not  one  hour." 

Still  closer  to  port  crept  the  steamer,  and 
every  hour  Lola  grew  more  anxious  and 
undecided.  At  one  moment  she  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  face  these  stran- 
gers ;  sooner  would  she  implore  the  captain 
to  take  her  back  straight  to  her  own  home. 
Or  better  still,  she  would  write  to  Frank  as 
soon  as  she  got  to  Fairfax,  and  beg  of  him 
to  come  for  her.  No,  that  would  be  un- 
maidenly    and    unseemly.        Thus     torn    and 
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agitated  with  doubts,  Lola  passed  the  weary- 
hours,  and  still  the  paddles  turned,  and  the 
distance  grew  shorter  to  shore.  People  on 
board  began  to  busy  themselves  with  pre- 
parations for  disembarking.  The  fore  and 
after  holds  were  opened,  and  gave  forth  their 
contents  ;  trunks  and  big  boxes  were  exhumed 
as  metal  might  be  from  a  deep,  deep  mine, 
and  thrown  in  heaps  together  to  be  sorted 
by  those  who  owned  them.  The  captain  was 
on  the  bridge  with  the  pilot,  and  anxious  ;  the 
male  passengers  pouring  over  an  old  edition 
of  Bradshaw,  the  ladies  administering  justice 
among  their  unruly  children,  or  scolding  all 
the  servants  within  reach. 

Lola  only  sat  alone  and  unemployed.  Many 
came  and  asked  if  they  could  be  of  service, 
but  sadly  she  shook  her  head.  Her  worldly 
belongings  were  but  a  hair-covered  trunk  and 
a  Spanish  rug,  and  these  were  both  in  her 
cabin.  Her  baggage  did  not  want  looking 
after  ;  poor  child,  it  was  she  herself  who 
needed  most  attention. 

Presently  the  steamer  was  made  fast  along- 
side the  dock  ;  a  crowd  of  custom-house  offi- 
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cials  invaded  the  deck,  and  in  half-an-hour  the 
exodus  began.  The  voyage  was  at  an  end, 
and  each  must  go  his  own  road  homewards. 
One  by  one  the  good  friends  disappeared  ; 
passenger  after  passenger  left  the  ship,  most 
of  them  first  bidding  Lola  farewell.  All  this 
turmoil,  this  perpetual  shaking  of  hands,  un- 
settled her.  Half  sick  with  apprehension  at 
what  might  be  next  in  store  for  her,  she  took 
refuge  in  her  own  cabin,  and  for  the  next 
hour  was  quite  forgotten.  Then  suddenly  she 
was  discovered  by  the  stewardess. 

"  Lor  a  mussy,  miss,  you  here  alone  !  What 
a  start  you  guve  me.  Now  whatever  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  I  made  sure  you'd  agone 
with  the  first  of  them." 

Lola  was  so  wretched  she  could  only  repeat 
in  Spanish,  "  Let  me  go  back  home,  home. 
I  don't  want  to  leave  the  ship.  Take  me  back 
to  Gibraltar/' 

Then  voices  were  heard  close  at  hand. 

"  I  tell  you  there's  no  one  aboard  of  that 
name." 

"  Then  there  ought  to  be.  M'lady  said 
there  would  and  there  ought." 
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"  We  only  took  in  one  passenger  at  the 
Rock,  and  she  don't  answer  to  that  name  at 
all.     Her  name  is  Miss  Bellota." 

"  I  want  none  of  your  Bloaters.  Fairfax 
was  the  name.  I  ought  to  know  it.  I've 
been  in  the  service  of  the  family  since  ever  I 
was  born.  Fairfax,  of  Fairfax  Manor.  Lady 
Henriette  sent  me  to  meet  a  young  lady 
of  that  name.  Fairfax,  I  say  !  Bloater, 
indeed  ! " 

"  There,  there,  I  go  to  Fairfax,"  cried  Lola, 
in  an  excited  way,  rushing  out  of  the  cabin  and 
joining  in  the  conversation. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  young  man  ? "  said 
Mrs  Bridle,  own  maid  to  Lady  Henriette 
Fairfax.  "  Didn't  I  say  you  knew  nothing 
about  it  ? — you  and  your  bloaters  ! " 

"  My  name  is  Bellota,"  said  Lola. 

"  Then  you  won't  do  for  me.  Fairfax  I 
want,  and  Fairfax  I  must  have." 

"  See,  here  is  a  letter.  My  grandfather 
sent  it  to  Lady  Henriette  Fairfax." 

"  That  alters  the  case."  But  Mrs  Bridle 
was  still  somewhat  suspicious. 

"  And  here  is  lady's  letter  to  my  abuelo!' 
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"  Ah,  I  know  that.  That's  right.  Right 
enough,  mem,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Only 
in  these  days  a  body  can't  be  too  careful,  with 
such  vagabonds  as  there  are  about " — this  was 
said  with  a  special  scowl  at  the  purser's  mate 
whom  she  had  before  addressed  as  young  man. 
"  Yes,  mem,"  went  on  Mrs  Bridle,  possessing 
herself  of  all  that  Lola  had  in  her  cabin, 
"  and  is  there  any  more  luggage,  mem  ? 
And  I  have  a  cab,  mem.  My  lady  said  we 
was  to  go  to  town  without  delay,  as  there  is 
apartments  prepared  at  Draggles' — which  is 
the  family  hotel,  mem — where  we  are  '  to 
sleep,  and  go  on  to  the  Manor  in  the  morn 
ing,  express  from  Euston — a  long  journey, 
mem,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  rest 
a  night  on  the  way." 

These  very  voluble  and  varied  remarks 
were  like  so  much  Hebrew  to  Lola.  All 
that  she  understood  was  that  her  guide  to 
Fairfax  Manor  stood  before  her,  and  that  she 
was  now  to  leave  the  ship  on  this  the  second 
stage  of  her  exile. 

They  soon  reached  the  land  and  the  cab 
that  was   in   waiting  for   them   wherein   they 
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were  whirled  out  of  the  docks  to  the  station  ; 
Mrs  Bridle  having  expressed  a  wish  to  get 
on  to  London  at  once  if  Miss  felt  equal  to 
the  exertion.  Mrs  Bridle's  demeanour  was  a 
curious  study.  Latent  respect  for  a  relative 
or  guest  of  the  Fairfax  family,  as  she  had 
reason  to  believe  this  young  lady  was,  struggled 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  patronise  and  protect 
a  child  so  evidently  without  experience  of  the 
world.  Her  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the 
vernacular  which  Bridle  knew  by  instinct, 
placed  her  rather  on  the  level  of  a  child 
which  has  not  yet  learned  to  talk,  and  Bridle 
would  not  have  been  the  least  surprised  if 
Lola  had  pulled  a  coral  out  of  her  pocket 
to  suck,  or  if  she  had  asked  to  be  carried, 
pretending  she  had  not  yet  found  the  use 
of  her  legs.  The  childish  delight  she  showed 
at  all  around  strengthened  Bridle's  ideas  on 
this  head.  Who  but  a  mere  baby  would  have 
asked  such  questions  ?  A  steam-engine  is  no 
new  revelation  even  to  a  blasd  infant  of  five  ; 
yet  here  was  a  full-grown  girl  clapping  her 
hands  with  surprise  at  the  first  she  saw  pass. 
There  was  no  particular  crowd  at  the  station ; 
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why  therefore  should  Lola  ask  what  all  these 
people  were  doing  ? 

"  Doing  ? "  replied  Bridle,  "  why,  booking, 
to  be  sure,  and  seeing  to  their  things  " — an 
entirely  lucid  explanation  for  Lola,  of  course. 
Only  her  mysterious  connection  with  the 
Fairfaxes  saved  Lola  from  receiving  a  slap, 
with  a  caution  to  behave  and  refrain  from 
asking  ridiculous  questions. 

But  was  it  strange  that  Lola  should  stand 
there  with  wonder  in  her  eyes  and  interjections 
on  her  lips  ?  Her  previous  notions  of  Eng- 
land had  been  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  an 
arrow  shot  at  the  moon.  There  is  no  special 
magnificence  about  Southampton  station,  but 
to  Lola  it  was  a  hall  of  dazzling  light. 
Brilliant,  thronged  with  strange  people,  vocal 
with  strange  sounds.  Then  the  hurry  and 
bustle,  the  perpetual  cries  and  ringing  of 
bells,  and  last  of  all  the  rapid  change  of 
scene ;  for  suddenly  the  carriage  door  was 
shut  to  with  a  loud  slam,  and  with  a 
noise  of  clanking  chains  she  was  carried 
away  at  lightning  speed  out  into  the  dark 
night. 
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It  was  worth  a  little  anguish  to  realise 
such  pleasure  as  this.  Already  under  the 
potency  of  new  sensations  the  horrors  of  her 
voyage  were  growing  dim.  Nestled  snugly 
in  the  corner  of  a  luxurious  carriage,  her 
feet  on  a  pan  of  hot  water,  wrapped  up  in 
rugs  and  relieved  by  Bridle's  presence  from 
all  personal  responsibility,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  left  Rosia  Cottage  Lola  felt 
at  rest.  It  was  a  langorous,  sensuous  sort  of 
repose,  such  as  a  warm  bath  gives  one  after 
a  day  of  severe  bodily  toil.  The  motion  of 
the  train  was  not  unpleasant,  the  vibration 
was  positive  relief  from  the  creaking  timber 
and  shrieking  engines  of  the  steamer ;  the 
lio-ht  m  the  carriage  was  subdued,  and  almost 
insensibly  Lola  sank  into  slumber.  When 
she  awoke  they  were  taking  the  tickets,  and 
Bridle  said,  "  This  is  Wauxhall,  we  shall  get 
out  in  a  minute,  mem.  The  next  is  Waterloo." 
Before  she  had  been  thoroughly  aroused 
Lola  was  transferred  to  a  cab,  and  still  in  a 
half  doze  she  was  driven  through  the  now 
nearly  empty  streets  to  the  quiet  Square  near 
Oxford  Circus  where  Draggles  had  for  years 
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kept   a  hostelry  for  the  use  of  a  few  of  the 
first  families  of  the  land. 

Did  it  not  savour  of  the  sacrilegious  I 
might  take  the  reader  past  the  smiling  land- 
lady— Draggles  had  long  since  succumbed — 
past  the  smiling  waiter,  upstairs  to  where  a 
smiling  chamber-maid  showed  a  light  in  the 
room  prepared  expressly  for  the  expected 
guest.  I  might  tell  too  how  Bridle  at  first 
disdainfully  gave  Lola  the  benefit  of  her 
skilful  service  as  lady's  maid,  rousing  at  last 
to  enthusiasm  as  she  handled  the  child's 
magnificent  hair,  and  melting  altogether  when 
the  impulsive  girl  threw  her  arms  round  her 
attendant's  neck,  and  kissed  her  twice,  once 
on  each  cheek,  after  the  manner  of  her 
native  land. 

"For  a  blessed  beautiful  angel,  Mrs 
Draggles,"  said  the  lady's  maid  afterwards  in 
the  bar  parlour  as  she  partook  of  a  little 
supper,  "give  me  that  young  lady  as  is  now 
couched  up  stairs.  Foreign,  no  doubt,  but 
better  than  half  the  Irishtocracy,  or  Scotch 
either.  But  isn't  she  kith  and  kin  to  the 
Fairfaxes  ?      Sweet   innocent   lamb !      I   love 
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her  for   her  quiet  ways.       She  don't  give  no 
trouble — not  she." 

Nevertheless  when  Bridle  went  upstairs  next 
morning  to  call  her  young  charge,  she  found  the 
room  empty.     Lola  had  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

LOST  IN  LONDON. 

When  Mrs  Bridle  ran  downstairs  after  rinding 
Lola's  room  empty,  she  said  you  might  have 
knocked  her  down  with  a  feather.  Beine 
of  stout  proportions,  no  feather  of  the  or- 
dinary kind  would  well  have  served  for 
the  purpose.  But  she  was  in  truth  greatly 
agitated.  The  innocent,  inexperienced  child 
could  never  have  gone  away  of  her  own 
accord ;  she  must  have  been  stolen.  "  Who 
speaks  of  stealing  in  my  house?"  asked  Mrs 
Draggles  loftily.  "  The  years  and  years  that 
you  and  your  good  ladies  have  been  here, 
and  never  so  much  as  a  pin's  worth  missed. 
No  ;  if  she's  stole,  depend  upon  it  she  stole 
herself." 

At  this  crisis   the  hall  porter   removed   all 
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doubt  by  saying  he  had  himself  let  the 
strange  young  lady  out  about  nine  that  same 
morning.  The  young  lady  was  dressed  for 
walking,  at  least  he  thought  so,  though  she  had 
not  much  but  a  black  shawl  on  her  head,  and 
he  understood  her  to  say  she  was  going 
for  a  walk. 

"  Why,  of  course.  She'll  be  in  the  Square," 
said  Bridle,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  Lola  was  not  in  the  Square ;  nor  in 
the  Square-garden,  though  they  searched 
through  every  corner  of  it.  Mrs  Bridle 
therefore  suggested  the  police,  and  the  hall 
porter  an  advertisement  in  the  "  Times " 
headed  "  Left  Draggles'  Hotel/'  but  the 
landlady  objected  strongly.  She  wanted  no 
"  bobbies "  about  her  place  bringing  it  a  bad 
name ;  nor  yet  was  hers  the  place  that  young 
ladies  ran  away  from.  "  Better  go  out  and 
look  for  her;"  and  this,  with  a  sinking  heart 
at  the  hopelessness  of  the  quest,  Mrs  Bridle 
prepared  at  length  to  do. 

Lost  in  London  !  The  fate  is  terrible  enough 
for  any  inexperienced  fellow-countryman,  but 
for  a  foreigner,  knowing  but  little  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  customs 
of  the  town,  truly  awful  indeed.  Bridle  pic- 
tured to  herself  her  truant  charge  straying 
from  street  to  street,  in  terror,  and  increasing 
confusion ;  asking  her  way  perhaps  in  her 
broken  unintelligible  English,  but  utterly  in- 
capable of  explaining  the  whereabouts  of  the 
place  she  sought.  This  and  more  the  lady's 
maid  imagined,  till  she  grew  sick  and  faint 
with  the  immensity  of  her  apprehensions. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  heroine  herself. 

A  good  night's  rest,  on  shore  and  in  a 
comfortable  bed,  had  quite  restored  her.  With 
renewed  strength  had  come  back  much 
of  her  old  mirth  and  joyousness.  It  is 
given  thus  to  the  young  to  shake  off  sorrow 
quickly,  and  regain  buoyancy  of  spirits,  with 
all  the  elasticity  of  growing  grass.  With  the 
crisp  air  of  a  bright  winters  morning  Lola 
imbibed  fresh  courage,  and  took  in  full 
draughts  of  energy  and  life.  What  if  her 
crossgrained  grandfather  had  packed  her  off 
like  a  bale  of  old  piece  goods  or  tobacco  that 
was  to  be  smuggled  across  the  Sierras  ?  She 
would   show  him    that   she  did  not   care  one 
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rush ;  snapping  her  fingers  at  grief  and 
trusting  to  the  good  and  blessed  saints  to 
bring  her  to  true  happiness  in  the  end.  And 
while  such  thoughts  coursed  through  her 
mind,  a  streak  of  sunlight  rushed  into  the 
room  as  if  to  give  her  the  welcome  that 
would  please  her  best.  It  was  but  a  sorry- 
ray,  pale  and  sickly,  as  compared  with  the 
glittering  sunlight  of  her  Southern  home ; 
but  yet  it  was  sunlight,  and  the  first  she  had 
seen  for  days. 

All  at  once  the  desire  seized  her  to  go 
out  and  bask  in  the  sun.  Of  bells  she  knew 
nothing;  still  less  that  Mrs  Bridle  would 
be  waiting  below  in  readiness  to  assist  at 
the  m6rning  toilette.  All  these  years  she 
had  managed  to  dress  herself,  and  she  could 
do  so  once  again  at  a  pinch.  With  rather 
careless  haste  she  arrayed  herself  now.  Throw- 
ing a  thick  black  shawl,  mantilla-wise,  over 
her  head,  so  as  to  hide  her  face,  and  running 
down  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  in 
another  moment  she  had  left  the  house. 

Outside  the  wind  was  cold ;  the  ground, 
crusted  with  the  rime  of    a  white  hoar-frost, 
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crackled  under  her  light  feet  as  she  walked 
briskly  along.  Once  round  the  Square  and 
back  to  the  hotel  from  which  she  had 
started. 

"  Draggles ! '  what  mouth  but  one  trained 
to  such  words  could  manage  to  speak  it 
aright  ?  Again  round  the  Square,  and  in  mid- 
course  she  passes  a  side  street,  across  which 
lay  another  street,  and  along  it  crowds  of 
people  appeared  to  be  hurrying  chiefly  in  one 
direction.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What  was 
happening?  Why  did  all  they  walk  and 
drive,  and  mostly  that  way  so  fast  ?  Rather 
timidly  she  follows  the  side  street  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other,  and  peers  round  its 
corner  up  the  busy  thoroughfare  in  utter 
amazement  at  the  bewildering  throng.  This 
is  Oxford  Street,  Lola;  does  it  remind  you 
much  of  the  old  familiar  Waterport  or  the 
grass-grown  silent  highways  of  Ximena,  dor- 
mant and  deserted  these  centuries  past  ? 
Eager  curiosity  conquers  now.  all  fear ;  and 
with  alacrity  almost  she  joins  the  stream  and 
is  carried  onward  along  the  crowded  pavement. 

All  around  is  strangely  new  and  surprising. 
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The  vehicles  that  pass — the  large  ones  laden 
to  the  roofs  with  male  passengers,  the 
smaller  that  seem  to  have  no  coachmen  till  she 
finds  out  the  hansom  drivers  perched  up  in 
mid-air  behind,  the  vans  of  colossal  size 
with  horses  as  big  as  the  elephant  she  saw  at 
Aleeciras  Fair — all  these  astonish  her.  The 
shop  windows  again — resplendent  and  gorgeous 
as  a  dream  of  Moorish  enchantment — whole 
fronts  of  broad  glass  glittering  with  gold  and 
jewels ;  tiers  of  charming  headdresses ;  of 
choice  chassures  worthy  to  adorn  the  most 
perfect  Madrilenian  feet ;  rich  hangings  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  robes  of  varied 
device ;  china  shops  crowded  with  many-hued 
crockery,  and  gracefully  shaped  delicate  crystal 
glass;  toy  shops,  print  shops,  shops  full  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  It  was  a  Fair;  but  a  Fair 
such  as  neither  Seville,  Queen  of  Andalucia, 
could  rival,  nor  yet  Madrid,  La  Corte  where 
lived  the  Queen  of  Spain,  so  she  had  heard, 
and  all  her  grandees.  Step  by  step,  almost 
insensibly,  but  with  increasing  pace,  Lola 
walked  on,  enticed  by  one  glowing  sight 
after  another,  as  the  fragrance  of  fresh  flower- 
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beds    attracts    the    bee    to    wander    onward 
farther  and  farther  from  the  hive. 

Now  all  at  once  she  reaches  an  open  space 
where  many  streets  converge.  Here  the  din 
and  bustle  are  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 
She  pauses  a  moment,  irresolute,  for  the 
thought  had  crossed  her  mind  that  she 
should  return  to  Draggles'.  They  may  be 
wondering  where  she  is ;  that  kind-hearted 
attendant  who  had  brought  her  to  London 
might  be  anxious,  and  Lola  was  loath  to 
give  her  pain.  Besides,  even  in  the  .  quiet 
streets  of  Gibraltar  it  was  unusual  she  knew 
for  maidens  to  walk  abroad  alone,  and  here- 
in this  noisy  capital  it  might  be  wrong — 
perchance  unsafe.  As  yet  no  one  had 
seemed  to  observe  her  much.  But  already 
Lola  observed  that  she  was  in  a  peculiar 
garb ;  she  had  not  met  any  one  else  like 
herself  with  cloak  on  head,  all  the  girls 
wore  hats  or  bonnets  in  shape  like  those 
of  the  English  ladies  on  the  Rock.  Then 
there  crept  over  her  a  feeling  of  uncomfort- 
able strangeness,  and  she  began  to  wish  she 
was  back  at  the  hotel.    Shy  and  inexperienced 
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girls  are  not  the  only  persons  to  grow 
uncomfortable  when  in  a  strange  company, 
and  arrayed  in  a  manner  dissimilar  to  all 
around.  An  Englishman  in  a  surtout  is 
not  always  at  ease  among  savage  tribes 
where  the  fashion  is  for  feathers,  and  coats 
of  paint  instead  of  cloth.  In  Frankish 
towns  the  Eastern  costume  would  attract 
attention  at  once.  Therefore  did  our  heroine 
resolve  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  hotel, 
preferring  to  stay  there  until  she  was  pro- 
vided with  attire  more  in  keeping  with 
prevailing  English  fashions.  She  had  actually 
turned,  feeling  sure  that  the  road  to  Draggles' 
was  straight  and  unmistakable,  when  a 
sudden  confusion  in  the  street  arrested  her 
attention. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  great  gathering 
together  of  people,  a  rapid  movement  of 
concentration  resulting  in  such  a  suddenly 
collected  crowd  that  all  these  people  might 
have  been  kept  in  readiness  underground 
to  be  shot  up  like  "  supers "  the  moment 
they  were  required.     What  had  happened  ? 

It  was  only  a  street  accident. 
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A  hay  waggon  had  been  coming  along, 
the  trusses  piled  high  on  top,  and  reaching 
out  wide  on  the  trestles  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  horse  seemed  but  a  mite  beneath 
his  load.  Just  then  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  he  was  doing  too  much  work,  and 
thereupon  he  turns  and  jibs. 

"  Coom  up,  'od  rot  you  ! '  shouted  the 
carter,  tugging  vigorously  at  the  uplifted 
obstinate  head.  The  horse  had  a  Roman 
nose,  and  big  ears,  but  in  body  he  was 
thin  and  weedy ;  he  was  camel-backed,  rat- 
tailed,  and  looked  as  vicious  a  brute  as 
ever  tasted  corn. 

"  Coom  up,  coom  up,"  as  much  as  you 
like,  my  friend  ;  the  more  you  cry  the  more 
he  will  *  back,  till  he  twists  the  waggon 
almost  at  right  angles  with  himself.  Still 
he  twists  and  turns  and  jibs,  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  has  almost  .  won  the  day. 
But  next  moment  came  a  crash.  The 
waggon  tilted  over,  with  it  went  the  horse, 
from  above  came  an  avalanche  of  hay 
trusses,  smothering  all  beneath  except  two 
pair  of   hoofs,  kicking   out  wildly  as    if   their 
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owner   was   in   the   death    throes    of    suffoca- 
tion. 

The  crowd  soon  thickened.  Children  were 
brought  in  their  perambulators ;  all  the 
policemen,  sniffing  danger  from  afar  to 
traffic  and  persons  in  the  growing  concourse, 
soon  collected  from  the  neighbouring  beats  ; 
boys  out  on  messages  marked  "  immediate ,: 
considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  loiter  here  for  half-an-hour ;  ladies  even 
halted  to  gape  as  if  straw  knee-deep  in  the 
street,  a  horse  on  his  back,  and  a  broken 
waggon,  were  sights  rare  and  precious  as 
the  transit  of  Venus,  or  a  costume  from 
Worth's.  Yet  all  the  spectators  were  not 
mere  dummies,  meant  to  swell  the  chorus 
or  fill  the  stage.  Many  were  active,  a  few 
intelligent.  A  dandy  in  frock-coat  and  tall 
hat — some  official  person,  perhaps  on  his 
way  to  the  Club  or  his  snug  desk  in  a 
Government  office — is  first  in  among-  the 
fray,  throwing  the  hay  trusses  right  and 
left,  so  as  to  give  air  to  the  suffering 
horse ;  next  came  a  driver  from  a  passing 
van,  who  with  professional  skill  went  straight 
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to  the  knots  of  the  ropes  which  still  held 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  load,  and  loosening 
these,  relieved  the  waggon  so  that  to  right 
it  was  an  easy  affair.  Next  the  horse  was 
got  to  his  legs.  Was  he  sorry  for  himself, 
was  he  ready  to  confess  that  it  was  his 
own  stupidity  which  had  nearly  brought  him 
to  his  death ;  or  would  he,  if  he  could 
speak,  stoutly  maintain  that  the  waggon 
and  the  waggoner,  and  not  he,  were  prin- 
cipally to  blame  ?  There  was  no  time  to 
question  him.  Still  quivering  in  every  limb, 
and  breathless,  quite  beaten  and  cowed  by 
misfortune,  he  submitted  patiently  to  be 
led  once  more  between  the  shafts,  and  by 
and  by  went  his  way,  a  sadder  if  not  a 
wiser  horse. 

The  fun  over,  the  crowd  melted  faster 
than  it  had  first  gathered,  and  Lola  again 
resolved  to  hurry  home.  But  now  came  a 
fresh  and  far  more  gorgeous  spectacle. 

Where  others  turned  to  stare,  she  also  bent 
her  eyes,  and  saw  soldiers — red-coated  soldiers 
of  the  army  to  which  her  Frank  belonged — 
approaching  with    an    amount   of    pomp   and 
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magnificence  strange  even  to  her  though  born 
and  bred  amid  the  martial  sights  and  sounds 
of  an  important  fortress  town.  She  was 
drawn  on  irresistibly  by  these  gorgeous 
troops,  noting  with  delight  their  tall  crests, 
their  glittering  cuirasses,  their  clanking  steel 
scabbards,  their  crimson  coats  and  lustrous 
boots,  and  of  staring  could  hardly  take  her 
fill.  On  she  walked,  on  and  on,  keeping  the 
troopers  still  in  view,  and  was  thus  insensibly 
drawn  farther  and  farther  away  from  home. 
All  at  once  with  a  sudden  start  as  if  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  yet  to  get  back  to  Draggles 
Hotel. 

Holy  Saints !  where  was  she  ?  In  a 
crowded  street.  All  the  streets  through  which 
she  had  passed  were  as  full  as  if  men  and 
women  were  as  plentiful  here  as  grains  upon 
the  crimson  pomegranate.  A  street,  too,  of 
splendid  shops  ;  all  the  streets  through  which 
she  had  passed  were  full  of  beautiful  shops. 
A  street  like  all  the  others,  thronged  with 
carriages  and  horses,  all  moving  in  and  out 
of    a  web   so   tangled   that   the  wonder   was 
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that  it  was  ever  unravelled.  Which  way- 
was  she  to  turn  ?  She  looked  round  for 
some  one  to  advise  and  help  her,  but  seemed 
to  see  no  sympathy  on  any  of  the  faces  around. 
Then  as  she  stood,  irresolute,  a  man  and 
woman  respectably  dressed  came  up  and 
accosted  her.  Her  evident  confusion,  and 
the  broken  English  in  which  she  replied 
led  to  a  short  telegraphic  signal  from  one 
stranger  to  the  other,  which  Lola,  who  was 
watching  their  faces  intently,  detected  at  once. 
This  frightened  her  as  did  the  curious  manner 
of  their  address,  and  without  another  word 
she  broke  away  and  moved  rapidly  down 
the  first  street  that  offered.  It  reminded 
her  a  little  of  the  busy  thoroughfare  she  had 
at  first  entered  on  leaving  Draggles.  A  very 
long  street  this  new  one  (it  was  Piccadilly), 
little  less  attractive  than  the  others,  had  Lola 
dared  to  loiter  by  the  way.  But  she  was  now 
thoroughly  anxious  to  get  home.  Nothing 
could  tempt  her  to  pause.  An  hour  or  two 
earlier  she  would  have  waited  like  a  dozen 
others  to  watch  the  curious  performance  of 
dolls  and   a   dog   in   a   high  wooden  box,  or 
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she  might  have  been  attracted  by  the  monkey 
that  danced  to  music. 

On,  wearily,  onward,  and  as  it  seemed  no 
goal  or  haven  in  sight.  If  she  could  but  sit 
down  for  a  moment  and  rest !  But  where  ? 
All  the  houses  were  shops ;  none  of  them 
invited  her  to  enter,  and  there  were  no  seats 
in  sight  but  the  stones.  On,  hopelessly  on, 
dragging  her  steps  behind  slowly  and  more 
slowly,  from  utter  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
Presently,  on  one  side  the  houses  came  to 
an  end,  and  she  saw  there  trees  and  green 
grass  behind  high  iron  railings.  She  crossed 
the  street  determined  to  throw  herself  upon 
the  ground  in  the  shade  if  no  better  seat 
could  be  found.  But  under  the  trees  were 
chairs,  and  into  one  she  sank  exhausted  but 
thankful.  She  was  glad  to  rest,  and  would 
have  remained,  but  soon  she  again  saw  the 
people  who  had  before  addressed  her  approach- 
ing, making  straight  towards  her.  In  a  fresh 
access  of  alarm  she  rose  hurriedly  and  started 
off  nearly  at  a  run,  straight  before  her,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  till  she  became  con- 
fused and  bewildered  among  the  trees.     She 
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did  not  dare  turn  to  see  if  these  people  still 
followed,  there  seemed  no  safety  for  her 
but  in  continuous  flight.  On  across  the  grass 
and  under  the  leafless  boughs,  although  each 
footstep  took  her  as  she  thought  farther  and 
farther  from  the  town  and  its  streets  in  which, 
somewhere  mysteriously  hidden,  lay  the  hospit- 
able hostelry  of  Draggles. 

But  the  green  park  is  not  quite  a  trackless 
desert,  and  our  terrified  traveller  soon  again 
reached  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  There  was 
a  high  wall  and  railing,  beyond,  more  houses 
higher  than  any  she  had  yet  seen,  and  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  down  into  the  roadway. 

Lola  had  now  reached  Grosvenor  Place. 
With  rapid  pace  she  sped  on,  through  Belgrave 
Square,  and  into  Chesham  Place;  then  as 
Chesham  Street  crossed  it  at  right  angles  into 
Lyall  Street  and  along  it  till  she  reached  the 
open  space  of  Eaton  Square. 

But  here  her  strength  and  her  courage  broke 
down  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  a  great 
sob  as  of  a  hunted  helpless  hare,  utterly  worn 
out,  she  fell  upon  a  doorstep  within  one 
of    the     wide     portals     of     this     aristocratic 
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region,  and  became  quite  unconsicous  for  a 
time. 

She  never  afterwards  knew  how  long  she 
had  remained  thus,  but  when  she  recovered 
she  found  that  the  interval  had  sufficed  to 
gather  round  her  a  group  of  sympathising 
and  unsympathising  friends.  There  was  the 
boy  with  the  basket  on  his  back,  the  street 
sweeper,  the  shabby  women  selling  matches, 
the  idle  waifs  and  strays  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  drifted  together  as  by  an 
unseen  current,  and  over  all  towered  the  tall 
form  of  a  tall  policeman  who  was  meditatively 
discussing  with  himself  what  he  had  better 
do.  One  bystander  said  the  girl  was  "tight," 
another  called  it  a  rum  go,  a  third  suggested 
the  hospital,  a  fourth  the  police.  Then  the 
guardian  of  order  woke  up  and  said  they 
mustn't  mass  and  mob  about  there,  and  had 
better  move  on.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  hall- 
door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  majestic  butler 
came  out  with  a  pompous  air,  snorting — 

"  Pleeceman,  pleeceman  " — but  could  not 
utter  further. 

The  sacrilege  of  this  audacious  girl  in  taking 
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possession  of  his  master's  doorstep,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  speech,  till  a  deep  voice 
from  behind,  within  the  house,  sent  a  shock 
through  him  as  if  it  were  a  galvanic  battery, 
and  he  quivered  all  over. 

"Yes,  Sir  'Ector;  yes,  Sir  'Ector.  I  will, 
Sir  'Ector.  Pleeceman,  do  you  know  whose 
house  this  is  ?  " 

The  policeman  pretended  that  he  did,  but 
probably  he  did  not. 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  to  send  all  those 
people  away,"  said  the  same  voice  within. 
It  belonged  to  a  tall,  grave  gentleman,  with 
fierce  eyes  flashing  out  from  under  great, 
overhanging,  white,  penthouse-like  eyebrows. 
He  came  to  the  front  with  such  a  stern  air 
of  authority,  that  the  crowd  began  to  shake 
themselves  together  preparatory  to  moving  on, 
and  the  policeman  found  his  tongue. 

"  Here,  get  up,"  he  said  brusquely  to  Lola. 
It  was  she,  who,  being  the  weakest,  was 
of  course  to  blame.  "  You  mustn't  come 
messing  about  here.  This  ain't  no  place 
for  the  likes  of  you.  Come,  pass  away,  pass 
away."     He  might  have  been  a  conjuror  and 
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they  a  wedding-ring,  which   with   his  waving 
hand  he  motioned  to  enter  a  quartern  loaf. 

Lola  did  rise  in  answer  to  his  gesture 
rather  than  his  words  which  she  hardly  com- 
prehended. 

"  Dios  de    mi  vida,  que    desdichada  soy  !  ] 
(Great    God,    how   unfortunate    am    I  !)    she 
said   sorrowfully,    and    burst    into   a   flood   of 
tears. 

The  sound  of  the  strange  tongue  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  He 
looked  more  closely  at  the  vagrant  girl,  the 
cause  of  all  this  evil. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here,"  he  said 
briefly  to  the  general  public.  Then  to  the 
butler,  "  Call  Mrs  Binks  from  the  house- 
keeper's room.  Look  sharp  !  "  he  went  on, 
stamping  his  foot,  and  the  butler  incontinently 
vanished. 

"  You  need  rest,  I  think,  mademoiselle.  I 
fear  you  have  overtaxed  your  strength.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  offer  you  the  shelter  of  my 
roof  till  we  can  call  a  cab  or  send  you  to 
your  friends  ? '  and  with  these  words  the 
old  gentleman   gave    Lola   his  arm   with   the 
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most   stately  courtesy,   and   escorted   her  into 
the  house. 

Entering  the  dining-room,  he  handed  her 
over  to  Mrs  Binks. 

•'  A  young  lady,  Mrs  Binks,  evidently  a 
foreigner,  who  has  lost  her  way  in  the 
streets.  Try  and  compose  her.  I  will  send 
in  some  wine,  and  when  she  is  quieter 
come  to  me  and  I  will  endeavour  to  con- 
verse with  her  in  her  own  or  some  cognate 
tongue." 

Mrs  Binks  was  a  starched,  prim  person-* 
age,  armed  with  a  stiff  silk  gown  and  much 
dignity  of  manner,  as  became  the  housekeeper 
of  a  baronet  and  a  bachelor.  In  her  own 
secret  heart  she  resented  this  rescue;  knight- 
errantry  was  not  a  bit  in  her  line,  and  she 
thought  her  master  "  had  ought  to  be  more 
circumspect."  But  whatever  she  thought  she 
kept  to  herself.  She  well  knew  that  Sir 
Hector's  will  was  law ;  imperial  Caesar  could 
not  have  exacted  obedience  more  implicit  to 
his  lightest  command.  Lola  therefore  must 
be  petted  and  made  much  of  without  stint  and 
without  delay. 
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By  and  by  she  went  to  her  master  to  report 
progress. 

"  She  is  quite  herself  now,  Sir  Hector,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  think.  She  got 
a  talking  her  own  outlandish  gibberish,  and 
crossing  herself — which  with  the  ornament 
around  her  neck  convinces  me  that  she  is 
one  of  them  misguided  Papists,  which  I  don't 
conceal  from  you  I  never  did  trust,  not  further 
than  I  could  see  them,  if  so  far." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs  Binks.  Your  admirable 
exposition  of  the  beauties  of  toleration  are  of 
inestimable  value.  But  you  can  postpone 
them  for  the  present.  If  the  young  lady  has 
sufficiently  recovered  she  can  go  home." 

"  Perhaps  she  ain't  got  no  home,  Sir  Hector," 
said  the  housekeeper  sagaciously. 

"  Why  should  she  not  ?  " 

"  Such  like  never  have." 

"  Mrs  Binks,  I  should  part  with  those  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  of  yours.  They  can  be 
no  manner  of  use,  or  you  would  know  a  lady 
when  you  saw  her." 

With  that  he  rose  and  walked  into  the 
dining-room. 
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Lola  got  up  to  meet  him. 

Seldom,  he  thought,  had  he  seen  any  one 
more  beautiful  than  this  bright-faced  girl. 
Her  shining  eyes  were  brimming  over  with 
gratitude.  There  was  an  indescribable  charm 
in  the  accents  of  her  gentle  voice,  as  with  her 
pretty  broken  English  she  thanked  him  for 
his  great  kindness  and  condescension. 

"  I  went  out  to  walk,  to  march  in  the  sol, 
to  take  the  sun,  away  from  the  Fonda — the 
hotel,  and  came  far,  oh,  so  far  " 

"Which  hotel,  mademoiselle  ?  '  Sir  Hector's 
impulse  was  to  talk  French,  the  language  one 
naturally  tries  first  with  every  foreigner. 

"  Drag,  drag  " 

"  Draggles',"  suggested  Sir  Hector. 

"Si,  si,  eso  si ! "  cried  Lola  with  a  burst  of 
delight.      At   length   the   clouds   were  lifting. 
Here  was  some  one  who  could  direct  her  back 
to  the  hotel  with  the  terribly  uncouth  and  un- 
pronounceable name. 

"  You  know  it  ?  Oh,  send  me  back,  send 
me  back,  kind  amiable  Senor  mio  !  " 

"  You  shall  go  back  in  my  carriage.  It 
is  at  the  door.     I  know  Draggles'." 
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"  Heaven  sent  me  here.  Diez  mil  gracias, 
ten  thousand  thanks."  Lola  got  up  and 
came  across  to  where  Sir  Hector  was  stand- 
ing and  kissed  his  hand  impulsively. 

A  very  gracious  and  fair  young  creature 
indeed. 

"  No  thanks,  mademoiselle,  I  am  too  glad 
to  be  of  service.  But  the  carriage  waits, 
and  you  are  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  return 
to  your  friends.  Will  they  not  be  much 
alarmed  at  your  absence  ?  " 

"  Who,  Senor  ?  " 

11  Your  friends." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  no  friends — none,"  she  said 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  So  sad,  little  one !  Surely  you  are  not 
all  alone — have  you  no  friends,  no  relatives 
in  all  the  world  ?  " 

"Out  there,  yes.  In  my  own  land,  in 
Spain." 

"  You  are  Spanish  then  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Hector  with  increased  interest. 

Lola  nodded,  and  a  short  pause  followed. 
Little  did  either  at  that  moment  imagine 
how  close  was  the  connection  between  them. 
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Another  word  or  two  of  more  explicit  ex- 
planation, and  much  pain  and  grief  might 
have  been  spared  to  both.  For  this  chival- 
rous courtly  old  gentleman  was  none  other 
than  Frank's  uncle,  Sir  Hector  Harrowby. 

"  And  you  are  strange  in  this  cold  land 
of  ours,  mademoiselle  ?  Have  you  been  long 
in  London  ?  " 

"  Last  night  arrived." 

"  And  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  but  little.  Why  should  I  ?  I  am 
all  alone."     The  tears  welled  up  again. 

"  There,  there,  the  carriage  waits.  Do 
not  let  me  detain  you  longer.  But  may  I 
not  know  your  name  ?  " 

"  Dolores,"  replied  our  heroine,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  great  deep  eyes ;  and  then 
Sir  Hector  thought  that  if  all  other  Spanish 
girls  were  like  this  one  there  was  no  great 
wonder  at  his  foolish  nephew's  infatuation. 

But  it  never  occurred  to  Sir  Hector  that 
Frank's  love  and  this  Dolores  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  As  for  the  girl  her- 
self Frank's  uncle  had  never  been  more 
than    a    shadowy   unsubstantial    ogre  to   her, 
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and  she  could  not  be  expected  to  discover 
him  in  this  grave  but  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman. 

So  they  parted  these  two,  and  many 
strange  things  happened  before  they  again 
met  and  recognised  each  other. 


( I21 ) 


CHAPTER    V. 

FAIRFAX  MANOR. 

Mrs  Bridle's  misery  at  her  young  lady's 
disappearance,  and  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 
all  search,  culminated  about  mid-day  in  a  fit 
of  hysterics.  She  was  of  a  fidgeting  dis- 
position, and  she  kept  repeating  that  the 
Ladies  Fairfax  would  say  it  was  all  her 
fault.  Then  the  train  by  which  they  were 
to  have  travelled  left  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  of  course  they  would  miss  that ; 
indeed  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  they 
could  go  down  to  the  Manor.  For  all  Bridle 
knew  she  might  be  sent  for  by  the  police 
to  identify  the  body  of  Dolores,  and  she 
might  be  kept  hanging  about  in  London 
for  a  week   or   more.     When   she  did  return 
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to  Fairfax  —  probably  alone  — ■  it  would  be 
merely  to  pack  her  box  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing the  house  for  good.  All  this  was  poured 
into  the  ear  of  the  sympathetic  Mrs  Draggles, 
who  made  matters  worse  by  calling  Lola 
"  poor  dear,"  and  speaking  of  her  as  "  it," 
as  if  the  girl  were  already  a  laid-out  corpse. 
So  in  spite  of  burnt  brandy  and  loosened 
staylaces  the  stout  Mrs  Bridle  succumbed, 
and  for  a  good  half-hour  made  Draggles' 
hideous  with  her  cries. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  fatal  conse- 
quences were  obviated  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Sir  Hector's  brougham.  But  those 
who  ran  upstairs  to  convey  the  news  to 
Mrs  Bridle  were  a  little  injudicious  in  their 
choice  of  words. 

"She's  been  brought  home,"  they  said, 
thereby  giving  poor  Mrs  Bridle  to  under- 
stand that  Lola  was  utterly  incapable  of 
bringing  herself ;  in  other  words,  that  she 
was  no  longer  alive,  or,  what  was  perhaps 
worse,  in  the  custody  of  the  police. 

"Brought  her!"  she  shrieked  aloud.    "How?" 

"  In  a  brougham." 
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This  was  better  than  a  police  van  or  a 
four-wheeled  cab. 

"  Is  she  alive  ?  " 

The  question  was  answered  by  a  merry 
laugh  from  Lola  herself,  who  broke  into  the 
room  at  the  moment,  and  began  to  apologise 
to  Bridle  for  the  annoyance  she  must  have 
occasioned  her. 

But  Mrs  Bridle  was  not  to  be  mollified 
all  at  once.  She  burst  forth  into  a  torrent 
of  invective,  feeling  that  a  little  strong  lan- 
guage would  be  a  relief  to  her  and  could 
do  no  harm  to  Lola,  particularly  as  the  latter 
hardly  understood  a  word  of  English. 

But  although  "  thoughtless/'  "  ill-conside- 
rate," "shame-faced,"  were  strange  to  our 
heroine's  English  vocabulary,  she  guessed 
from  Bridle's  purple  face  that  the  lady's 
maid  was  seriously  put  out.  So  she  went 
and  patted  her  first  on  the  hand  and  then 
on  the  cheek,  saying — 

"  Calla,  calla.  Be  quiet.  Do  not  get  en- 
fadada,  bad-tempered ;  but  listen  to  what  I 
tell  you  now." 

And  then  in  broken  language,  but  clearly 
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enough,  she  made  Mrs  Bridle  understand  how 
it  had  all  happened.  The  busy  streets,  her 
confusion,  her  flight,  and,  last  of  all,  her  meet- 
ing with  a  kind  Senor  who  had  sent  her  back 
in  his  carriage. 

"And  what — give  me  leave  to  ask,  Miss — 
what  is  to  be  done  now  ? "  said  Bridle,  still 
grumbling,  just  as  thunder  is  still  heard  roll- 
ing off  in  the  distance  when  the  storm  is 
nearly  spent.  "  We've  missed  the  one  o'clock 
train,  and  there'll  not  be  another  to  suit  till 
four  or  five.  We  shan't  be  at  the  Manor  at 
that  rate  before  midnight." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  suggested  Lola. 

"Not  if  I  know  it!"  cried  Mrs  Bridle  in 
alarm.  No,  no,  she  would  be  well  quit  of  her 
giddy  charge  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could. 
Who  might  conjecture  the  next  move  of  this 
most  extraordinary  young  person  ? 

"  Telegraph,  and  say  you  were  too  late  for 
the  1. 15,  and  are  coming  by  the  next,"  said 
Mrs  Draggles  with  decision. 

"Yes,  that's  what  it  must  be  ;  not  but 
what  my  ladies  cannot  abear  telegrams.  The 
sight  of  the  boy  gives  m'Lady  Georgina  the 
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jumps,  and  when  they  get  a  telegraph  no  one 
dares  open  it.  Yes ;  and  they  detestate  being 
disturbed  late  at  night,  and  I  was  particularly 
told  to  get  to  the  Manor  before  dinner.  Still, 
between  two  bowls  of  sour  milk  the  calf  must 
choose  the  sweetest  ;  and  I'd  rather  face 
my  lady's  nagging  than  risk  losing  '  her '  in 
the  same  way  again  ; '  and  as  she  spoke  she 
nodded,  still  wrathful,  towards  Lola,  who  was 
just  then  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  with 
great  unconcern. 

Let  us  leave  them  to  travel  down  to  Hunt- 
ingdonshire  together,  which  they  did  that 
evening  without  further  accident,  save  that 
their  train  was  much  delayed  on  the  road — 
and  go  on  ahead  to  Fairfax  Manor,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  these  good  ladies  who 
were  about  to  receive  our  heroine  into  their 
home. 

The  owners  of  Fairfax  Manor  were  three 
old  maiden  ladies — Ladies  Georgina,  Marion, 
and  Henriette — the  only  surviving  children 
of  Lord  Tremersham,  whose  second  son  had 
been  George  Fairfax,  the  father  of  our 
Dolores.    The  eldest  son  had  died  soon  after 
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George,  and  without  issue,  so  that  the  estates 
and  title  had  passed  to  a  distant  connection. 
But  the  Manor,  with  a  moderate  fortune, 
belonged  to  the  three  spinsters,  and  here 
they  had  lived  in  dignified  retirement  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more.  They  had  but  just 
settled  there,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  George 
had  brought  Bellota's  daughter  to  England. 
This  George  had  been  a  scapegrace  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  anxiety  to  his  father  and  elder 
brother  ;  but  his  sisters — Marion  especially — 
with  woman's  chivalry,  had  espoused  his  cause, 
and  fought  his  battles  always  with  constancy 
and  devotion.  Besides,  poor  youth,  he  had 
condoned  his  offences  by  an  early  and  unex- 
pected death.  His  illness  had  been  short,  and 
his  death  sudden,  so  that  none  of  his  own 
people  were  with  him  in  his  last  moments. 
Lord  Tremersham  and  the  youngest  sister 
hurried  up  to  town,  but  the  funeral  was  already 
over,  and  Dolores  had  started  off  on  her  return 
to  her  own  home  upon  the  Rock.  The  rela- 
tives were  only  vaguely  aware  at  the  time  of 
the  ties  which  George  Fairfax  had  formed,  nor 
did  they  care  just  then  to  inquire  too  curiously 
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into  the  history  of  the  escapade.  But  all  the 
son's  papers  were  gathered  together  by  Lady 
Henriette,  and  it  was  from  an  examination  of 
these  some  years  later  that  they  ascertained 
how  strong  had  been  the  affection  their  brother 
bore  to  the  girl  with  whom  he  had  run  away. 
Although  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  whether 
there  had  been  any  marriage,  the  good  ladies 
were  irresistibly  drawn  to  make  inquiries  at 
Gibraltar  whether  Dolores  was  still  alive. 
Through  an  agent  they  heard  of  Bellota,  and 
of  his  grandchild,  a  girl  who  bore  her  mother's 
name.  As  we  know,  they  made  overtures  at 
once  to  the  proud  old  man,  who  met  them  in 
the  way  I  have  already  described.  The 
reader  also  knows  how  it  was  that  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  how  our  heroine  came  to  find 
herself  a  guest  at  Fairfax  Manor. 

Of  the  three  sisters  who  were  joint  owners 
of  Fairfax,  Georgina,  the  eldest,  was  now  of 
an  advanced  age ;  at  times  a  great  invalid, 
generally  querulous,  although  never  exactly 
out  of  temper.  She  was  rather  deaf,  and 
nearly  blind,  so  that  her  little  lapses  might  in- 
deed be  forgiven  her.    Lady  Marion,  who  came 
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next,  was  close  on  sixty.  She  had  been  in  her 
day  a  celebrated  beauty ;  her  portrait  filled 
all  the  annuals  and  keepsakes  for  years  and 
years,  and  she  might  have  married  a  dozen 
times  over.  Perhaps  she  had  been  bewildered 
by  the  crowd  of  her  suitors,  and  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  which  to  choose  among  so 
many;  perhaps,  like  other  handsome  girls,  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  classes  of  life,  she  waited 
and  waited,  but  the  right  man  never  appeared ; 
perhaps — and  of  this  there  was  still  a  rumour 
current  among  those  whose  memories  went 
back  to  the  days  when  Lady  Marion  Fairfax 
was  a  reigoiinof  toast  with  the  beaux — she  had 
given  her  affections  to  some  one  who  had  not 
cared  to  accept  her  love.  But  I  cannot  pause 
here  to  detail  how  it  was  that  she,  with  her 
sisters,  had  grown  gradually  from  their  bright, 
beautiful  youth  to  mature  womanhood,  and 
from  that  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
how  they  remained  unmarried  still.  Each 
lady  had  had  her  own  life's  romance — as  all 
of  us  have  had  or  will  assuredly  have  in  some 
day  yet  to  come.  Is  there  any  life  which 
has  reached  half-a-century  in  length  which  has 
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not  once  known  some  great  passionate  inci- 
dent, some  romantic  episode,  by  which  it  has 
been  shaken  through  all  its  fibres,*  even  to 
its  innermost  core  ?  That  external  aspect 
which  is  now  rugged  and  unlovely  was  once, 
though  for  a  moment,  illumined  and  made 
beautiful  by  such  love ;  just  as  in  nature, 
scenes  the  most  commonplace  and  bald  have 
been  exalted  by  some  fleeting  effect  of  sun- 
light into  a  charming  picture,  full  of  sentiment 
and  poetic  grace. 

The  third  sister,  Henriette,  was  still  com- 
paratively  young,  that  is  to  say,  she  was 
stout  and  rosy,  and  not  much  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  Her  foible  was  manage- 
ment, and  she  had  been  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  her  fathers  right  hand.  No  one 
had  a  chance  with  Lady  Henriette  ;  she  was 
ready  to  take  you  in  and  do  for  you,  as  the 
saying  is,  before  you  knew  where  you  were. 
In  the  house  she  was  nearly  supreme  ;  in  the 
village  she  ruled  like  a  despot  all  the  old 
women  and  school  children  to  be  found ;  she 
read    Hodge    lectures   on    intemperance,   and 

preached  to  the   Rector  himself  on  any  text 
vol.  11.  1 
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that  at  the  moment  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
But  like  most  seemingly  irresponsible  monarchs 
there  was  one  spirit  which  Lady  Henriette 
found  superior  to  her  own.  She  was  afraid 
of  Lady  Marion,  whose  tongue  could  upon 
occasions  be  both  fanned  and  incisive.  With 
all  her  masterful,  governing  ways,  Lady 
Henriette  was  in  character  somewhat  weak ; 
and  this  her  sister  Marion,  sharp-witted  and 
clever,  had  long  ago  discovered.  When  there- 
fore Henriette  went  too  far,  Marion  stepped 
in  and  applied  a  salutary  check.  These 
two  sisters  were  really  deeply  attached  to 
each  other  and  to  Georgina,  who  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  a  cipher.  But  occasionally  all 
three  fell  out,  and  then  there  was  a  general 
"  tiff"  which  had  the  effect  of  making  them  all 
miserable  for  a  time.  Something  of  this  kind 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  when  Lola  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Fairfax  Manor. 

A  place  had  been  laid  at  the  dinner-table 
for  her,  and  the  meal  itself  put  back  an  hour 
to  allow  of  her  appearance.  This  was  no 
slight  concession,  for  they  were  perforce  early 
people,  just  as  their  meals  were  also  simple  and 
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unpretentious.  It  would  have  killed  two  out  of 
three  of  the  old  ladies  right  off  to  have  dined 
for  three  consecutive  nights  at  eight  or  nine ; 
while  at  their  advanced  age  turtle  soup  and 
made  dishes  ranked  as  the  most  active  poisons. 
But  when  they  sat  down  at  six  to  their  plain 
fare  it  was  in  state.  They  were  all  in  full 
evening  toilette,  dressed  with  the  scrupulous 
care  of  ladies  of  the  old  school,  just  as  they 
had  dressed  year  after  year  since  the  days 
when  they  had  been  presented  at  Court  and 
had  taken  rank  as  marriageable  maidens  in  their 
fathers  house.  Behind  Lady  Georgina's  chair 
stood  little  Mr  Houps,  a  wizened  old  man 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Fairfax 
family,  man  and  boy,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  called  Lady  Georgina  and  Lady  Marion 
"  young  ladies  "  still,  while  Henriette  could 
never  be  more  than  a  child  in  his  eyes.  But 
nothing  could  exceed  the  reverence  with  which 
he  treated  them. 

And  now  when  they  had  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  just  before  dinner,  it  was  with 
the  lowest  bow  and  most  deprecating  air  that 
he   brought   in    Mrs    Bridles    telegram   on   a 
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salver,  and  waited  in  the  hopes  it  might  be 
opened  and  read  before  he  left  the  room. 

Knowing  Lady  Georgina's  childish  dread 
of  telegraphic  messages,  Henriette  tried  to 
smuggle  this,  unread,  into  her  pocket.  But 
the  bright  yellow  cover  betrayed  itself  only 
too  readily. 

"  I  insist  upon  hearing  the  worst  at  once," 
cried  Georgina,  half  whimpering  already. 
London  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  or  the  Queen  might  have  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  Odger. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Georgina,"  said  Lady 
Marion  crossly.  "  Make  haste,  Henriette.  I 
suppose  it's  only  from  the  greengrocer." 

"  My  duty  to  your  Ladyships.  Missed  the 
1. 1 5  train,  coming  on  by  the  next." 

This  was  what  Mrs  Bridle  said,  and  her 
message  was  received  with  unmistakable 
annoyance  by  the  whole  party,  including 
Houps. 

"  That  girl ! "  cried  Lady  Henriette,  who, 
as  speaking  of  her  own  maid  whom  she  had 
taken  from  the  village  and  trained  to  her 
service  from  childhood,  was  at  liberty  to  use 
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plain  language,  "  That  girl !  she  is  no  more  to  be 
depended  upon  now  than  she  was  as  a  child." 

"  You  have  spoilt  her,"  remarked  Lady 
Marion  shortly. 

"  Indeed  I  have  not" 

11  Oh,  as  you  please.  If  you  mean  to  con- 
tradict me,  I  shall  talk  no  more."  Lady 
Marion  smoothed  her  dress  out,  then  put  her 
hands  together  on  her  lap  and  looked  straight 
before  her. 

"  There  has  been  some  accident,"  said 
Lady  Georgina,  who  had  now  got  Bridle's 
telegram  in  her  hand  and  was  looking  at  it 
as  if  it  had  been  written  in  invisible  ink,  and 
she  expected  every  moment  to  see  new 
characters  with  more  details  to  spring  forth 
upon  the  pink  paper,  "  some  accident,  and 
Bridle  does  not  like  to  tell  us  the  truth. 
Or  she  has  got  into  the  wrong  train." 

Railways  were  Lady  Georgina's  bete  noir. 
She  was  quite  appalled  when  she  heard  of 
accidents  and  collisions,  as  when  still  strong 
enough  to  travel,  she  had  been  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  intricacy  and  bustle  of  a 
London  terminus. 
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"  Depend  upon  it,"  she  went  on,  shaking 
her  head  solemnly,  "  depend  upon  it,  Henriette, 
you  misdirected  her,  and  she  has  gone  down 
into  Devonshire." 

"  And  across  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
so  on  via  France  to  Mesopotamia;"  added 
Lady  Marion,  without  looking  to  right  or 
left. 

"  Really,  Georgina,"  replied  Henriette  in 
her  own  defence,  "you  might,  I  think,  allow 
me  some  credit  for  arranging  matters.  Now, 
tell  me,  have  you  ever  known  me  in  the 
wrong  ?  " 

"  I  have,  often ; "  said  Lady  Marion  sharply, 
bringing  one  hand  down  on  the  other  to 
emphasise  the  "  often." 

"  Well,  we  shall  know  the  truth  when 
they  arrive,"  observed  Lady  Henriette,  biting 
her  lip.  She  smarted  under  her  sister's 
words,  but  did  not  dare  resent  them. 

"  If  they  ever  do  arrive,"  Lady  Georgina 
remarked  lugubriously,  adhering  still  to  her 
own  view  of  the  case. 

"  We'll  have  Henriette  committed  for 
manslaughter    if    they    do    not,"    said    Lady 
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Marion.     "  She    has    clearly    been    greatly   to 
blame." 

"I'm  sure  I  took  every  precaution.  I 
explained  to  Bridle  most  carefully  all  she 
had  to  do.     But  Bridle" 

"  Is  more  or  less  a  fool.  Chiefly  more. 
And  you  have  made  her  just  what  she  is.  She 
has  been  spoilt  by  your  absurd  pampering  till 
she  has  lost  all  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence of  character.  Therefore  the  first  time 
she  is  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  she 
fails — miserably.  I  trust  you  will  not  pursue 
the  same  course  with  this  child  who  is  now 
coming  to  us,  and  of  whom  as  yet  we  know 
next  to  nothing." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  do  my  duty  by  her,"  said 
Lady  Henriette,  with  sudden  seriousness  of 
voice  and  manner. 

"  You  will  try,  I  daresay.  But  it  is  a 
great  responsibility  and  a  great  risk." 

"  Surely,  Marion,"  interposed  the  eldest  sister, 
4 'you  do  not  regret  the  step  that  we  have 
taken  ?    You  know  you  yourself  proposed  it." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was 
Henriette." 
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"  I  declare  I  did  not.  Georgina  spoke 
to  me  first." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  You  know  it 
was  Marion." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  take  the 
blame  of  it,  provided  Henriette  promises 
not  to  be  injudicious  with  the  girl." 

"  I  shall  not  remain  idle  and  inactive  if 
she  really  wants  my  care.  Remember  she  is  a 
foreigner,  ill-educated,  underbred,  and  a  Papist." 

"  What  then  ?  are  you  going  to  open  a 
girls'  school,  or  start  a  mission  for  the  con- 
version of  benighted  Spanish  Catholics  to 
our  own  united  and  harmonious  Church  ? 
I  tell  you,  Henriette,  plainly,  at  once,  that  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  any  proselytising. 
This  girl's  faith  is  that  in  which  she  has 
been  brought  up,  and  we  should  be  taking 
a  very  unfair  advantage  of  her  if  we  sought 
to  shake  her  views." 

"Surely  I  may  teach  her  to  speak  good 
English,  and  to  have  the  manners  and 
accent  of  an  English  lady  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  suppose  she  is  without 
them  ? " 
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"  Is  it  possible  she  can  have  them  with 
her  antecedents  ?  " 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  that  her  ante- 
cedents were  never  to  be  mentioned,  even 
among  ourselves  ?  " 

"Well,  yes."  Lady  Henriette  was  obliged 
to  admit  it. 

There  had  been  much  serious  discussion 
between  the  ladies  —  between  Marion  and 
Henriette  chiefly,  for  Lady  Georgina  did  not 
take  a  very  active  part  in  anything — as  to 
how  Lola  was  to  be  received,  whether  as 
niece,  distant  relative,  or  merely  as  a  young 
friend ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  look  on  her  in  the  condition  last 
named.  It  could  serve  no  purpose  they 
thought  to  bring  her  publicly  forward  as  their 
brother's  illegitimate  daughter.  She  was  to 
be  received  as  a  guest  simply ;  and  all  refer- 
ence to  her  past  history  carefully  ignored  by 
all  who  were  really  in  the  secret  of  her 
birth. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Henriette,  "I  was  wrong 
to  use  the  word  antecedents,  but  I  will  not 
surrender  my  duty.     It  will  be  my  duty  to  do 
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what  I  can  for  this  unformed,  ill-taught  child  ; 
her  father's  family  owes  her  something — and 
if  I  must  work  alone,  why,  I  must,  that  is 
all." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  you  desire 
to  worry  and  vex  the  girl  with  your  silly 
theories  on  education,  that  you  will  get  no 
help  from  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  take 
her  part  and  try  to  protect.  That  is  my  view 
of  the  duty  I  owe  her." 

"  Really,  I  begin  to  wish  she  were  not 
coming,"  said  Lady  Georgina,  with  a  queru- 
lous whine. 

"  Perhaps,  as  you  predicted  just  now,  she 
never  will  arrive,  and  thus  Henriette  will  be 
spared  much  mental  anxiety." 

But  now  Mr  Houps  came  forward,  and 
pompously  announced  that  their  Ladyships' 
dinner  was  served.  After  this  there  was  a 
truce  of  some  hours    duration. 

The  ladies  dined  early  principally  on 
Georgina's  account,  because  she  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  rest  by  ten  o'clock  at  latest  every 
night.  As  usual  Houps  appeared  about 
half-past    nine,    set    out    a    little    table    with 
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glasses   and  bedroom  candlesticks,  and  disap- 
peared.    But  Lady  Georgina  made  no  move. 

"  You  know  what  time  it  is  ? M  observed 
Henriette. 

"  I  do." 

"  Hadn't  you  better" 

"  Go  to  bed  ?  Certainly  not.  I  shall  sit  up 
till  they  arrive." 

"  But  sitting  up  late  is  always  so  bad  for 
you." 

"  Henriette,  I  shall  sit  up  to-night,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  my  last.  I  ought  to  welcome 
my  brothers  daughter  to  this  house,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  my  duty.  You  have  talked  a 
good  deal  of  yours — both  of  you ;  you  must 
not  forget  that  I  have  also  mine." 

"  As  you  please,  Georgina.  But  do  not, 
I    beg    of    you,    call    Dolores    our    brother's 


daughter. 


?j 


"  And  why  not  ?    Is  she  not  our  niece  ? " 
"  Yes  ;  but  if  you  remember  we  agreed"— 


"  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  shall 
I  be  tempted  by  you,  Henriette,  into  over- 
looking the  sacred  importance  of  truth.  I  am 
indeed  surprised  at  you,  child." 
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"  Dear,  dear,"  cried  Henriette,  looking  ap- 
pealingly  to  Lady  Marion,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  What  are  we  to  do  with  her?' 

"  If  Georgina  likes  to  trifle  with  her 
health  it  is  her  own  affair,"  replied  Lady 
Marion.  Then  to  her  eldest  sister,  "  You 
know,  Georgina,  how  ill  it  made  you  last 
time  that  you  sat  up  as  late  as  eleven." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  trying  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  in  that  endeavour  I  shall  allow 
neither  of  you  to  interfere." 

"  By  all  means,  do  what  you  please,  Geor- 
gina. Your  obstinacy,  I  know,  is  quite  beyond 
cure." 

"  Sister  Marion,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 
address  such  language  to  me.  You  forget 
what  is  due  to  your  eldest  sister." 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  quarrel,"  Lady  Henri- 
ette implored. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel,"  said  Lady 
Georgina  stiffly.  "  But  I  cannot  submit 
tamely  to  misrepresentation,  nor  can  I  per- 
mit you,  Henriette,  to  accuse  me  of  telling 
untruths." 

"  I  ? "  cried   Lady   Henriette,  utterly  aghast 
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at  this  unexpected  change  of  ground.  This 
shift  in  attack  was  indeed  based  upon  per- 
version of  statement.  "  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind." 

Lady  Georgina  waved  her  hand  as  if  she 
disdained  to  argue  the  point,  and  Lady  Marion 
with  her  usual  wicked  love  of  fun  said — 

"  I  am  indeed  surprised  at  you,  Henriette. 
But  you  were  notorious  as  a  child  for  wilful 
inaccuracy." 

"  I  will  not  be  called  untruthful,"  went  on 
Lady  Georgina  still  obtuse.  She  had  begun 
now  a  slight  whimper,  and  was  quite  convinced 
that  her  grievance  was  against  Henriette.  "  I 
will  not  be  called  untruthful,  nor  shall  I  be 
ordered  off  to  bed  by  you,  as  if  I  were  the 
child  and  you  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

Lady  Marion  smiled. 

"  Your  treatment  of  your  elder  sister,  Hen- 
riette, is  most  reprehensible.  I  must  say  I 
pity  our  young  visitor  if  she  is  to  be  subjected 
to  your  overbearing  ways." 

Henriette  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  deprecation;  but  Lady  Georgina  sat  bolt 
upright  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  and   Lady 
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Marion,  equally  rigid,  merely  gave  utterance 
to  a  curious  sound  like  "  Himpff"  which,  spoken 
with  a  slightly  nasal  twang  and  firmly  closed 
lips,  indicated  always  that  she  might  say  a 
great  deal  but  forebore. 

And  so  they  remained,  these  three,  seated 
each  in  her  favourite  corner,  waiting  on  while 
the  time  slipped  by  on  leaden  wings.  After 
the  last  skirmish,  conversation  languished. 
Lady  Georgina  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
talk;  Lady  Marion  was  in  a  monosyllabic 
temper,  replying  only  by  the  most  nipping 
"noes"  or  an  entirely  unsympathetic  "yes" 
to  Lady  Henriettes  well  meant  sallies.  Ere 
lone    the   two   eldest    sisters    had    sunk   into 

o 

slumber,  while  Henriette  herself  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  her  attention  fixed  upon 
her  bag  of  work. 

Ten  o'clock  came.     Eleven. 

The  train  was  late,  very  late.  What  if 
there  had  really  been  an  accident  such  as 
Lady  Georgina  feared  ? 

Half-past  eleven.  The  house  was  quite  still, 
save  for  the  strange  mysterious  noises  of  the 
night  which  the  watcher  exaggerates  or  invents. 
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Wheels  on  the  drive  ?  Not  yet.  Was  that 
the  lodge-gate  that  clicked  ?  Again  a  false 
alarm.  Midnight  struck,  and  the  sleepers 
turned  uneasily  in  their  chairs. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  thought  Lady  Henriette, 
"how  ill  they  will  be  after  this  —  both  of 
them.  I  had  better  wake  Georgina.  She 
ought  really  to  go  to  bed." 

But  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  the  front- 
door bell  pealed  loudly  through  the  house, 
and  Lady  Henriette  knew  that  the  belated 
travellers  had  arrived. 

"O  m'lady,"  said  Mrs  Bridle,  speaking 
first,  "  it's  a  mercy  we're  alive.     The  train  " 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Lady  Georgina,  waking 
at  the  word.  "  There  was  an  accident  to  the 
train." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  interposed  Lady 
Marion,  "and  we  are  forgetting  our  guest." 

Lola  was  standing  shyly  just  where  she 
had  entered.  Wearied  with  her  long  journey 
following  the  morning's  excitement ;  sick  at 
heart  in  her  utter  strangeness  at  this  new 
scene ;  lonely,  friendless,  unhappy,  for  the 
moment   our    heroine    looked    the    picture   of 
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grief.  With  her  pale  cheek  and  downcast 
eyes,  she  might  have  been  some  new  novice 
who  had  been  just  cut  off  from  all  home 
ties. 

But  in  another  moment  everything  had 
changed.  She  was  the  centre  of  interest; 
soft  words  and  kind  looks  surrounded  her 
on  every  side. 

"  You  poor  dear  child,"  cried  first  Lady 
Henriette,  "you  must  be  exhausted,  quite. 
Let  me  take  off  your  cloak." 

"  We  are  glad  to  welcome  beneath  our  roof," 
began  Lady  Georgina,  determined  to  make 
her  point  without  delay,  "our  brother's" 

"  You  look  so  tired  I  think  you  would  like 
to  go  to  bed  at  once  ? '  asked  Lady  Marion, 
interposing  just  at  the  right  moment. 

"  Marion,  do  not  interrupt  me.     I  repeat  we 

are   glad   to  welcome  beneath  our  roof" 

but  her  Ladyship  was  not  permitted  to  finish 
her  sentence  that  night.  Even  while  she  was 
still  speaking,  Lady  Henriette  had  taken  Lola 
under  her  wing,  and  had  spirited  her  away  to 
the  room  which  was  to  be  her  own  up-stairs — 
a  room  so  beautiful  and  cosy,  that  in  spite  of 
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her  fatigue,  Lola  could  not  rest  till  she  had 
admired  it  and  all  its  pretty  fittings  again 
and  again. 

A  room  furnished  with  all  the  bright  luxury 
that  pervades  a  comfortable,  well-to-do  English 
home.     It  was  simply  delightful. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  house  this  bedroom 
had  rather  a  low  ceiling,  crossed  with  one 
wide  rafter  stained  chocolate  colour  to  match 
the  wood-work  of  the  window,  cupboards,  and 
door.  The  mantelpiece  was  of  carved  wood 
much  the  same  colour  ;  all  the  furniture  was 
of  old  walnut,  which  from  age  had  become  a 
rich  warm  brown.  The  carpet  was  a  bright 
crimson,  but  on  it  were  several  bright-coloured 
Moorish  rugs  ;  for  window  curtains,  Algerian 
cotton  in  stripes,  narrow  bars  of  purple,  green, 
and  yellow ;  on  the  walls  a  sober  greenish- 
grey  paper,  the  pattern  of  closely  interwoven 
dull  green  leaves  and  branches  bearing  among 
them  innumerable  apples  of  gold  and  russet 
red.  Against  all  these  dark  masses  stood 
out  in  bright  relief  large  quantities  of  light 
blue  colour.  Upon  the  bed  a  coverlet  of  pale 
blue  silk ;  a  blue  velvet  border  to  the  mirror 
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above  the  mantleshelf ;  a  hanging  portiere  to 
the  fire-place  also  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
with  sprays  of  jasmine  and  convolvuluses ; 
on  the  shelf  and  on  brackets  several  vases 
and  plates  of  blue;  the  toilette-ware  the 
same  ;  at  the  window,  the  toilette-table  draped 
in  delicate  muslin  over  blue  and  bound  with 
big  blue  bows ;  an  arrangement  of  muslin 
around  the  looking-glass  and  more  blue  ribbon 
— there  was  blue  colour  to  be  seen  promin- 
ently all  over  the  room. 

A  bower  this,  a  beautiful  bower,  thought 
Lola  at  first ;  and  then  followed  a  misgiving 
that  it  was  nothing  better  than  a  gilded  cage, 
against  which,  like  an  imprisoned  bird,  she  was 
doomed  to  beat  her  wings  in  despair. 


(  H7  ) 


CHAPTER    VI. 


HOSTILITIES. 


Lola  slept  late  next  morning.  When  she 
woke,  Mrs  Bridle,  who  brought  her  a  cup 
of  real  Spanish  chocolate,  said  it  was  past 
eleven. 

"  Dios !  que  soy  holgazana !  How  lazy  I 
am !  "  cried  Lola.  "  And  the  Sefioras,  are 
they  already  up  ?  " 

"  Up  !  these  hours.  Prayers  is  read  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  every  morning  at  eight, 
and  m'ladies  breakfast  at  nine,  which  they 
did  to-day,  leastways  Lady  Henriette  did. 
Lady  Marion's  not  well,  and  m'Lady  Geor- 
gia's kept  her  bed.  Not  that  I  wonder;  for 
her,  ailing  and  aching  as  she  always  is,  to  sit 
up  last  night  till  we  come  home,  it  was  little 
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less  than  a  madman's  act,  and  now  she  can't  be 
surprised  she's  ill.  She'll  keep  her  room  now 
for  a  week  or  more." 

"  Gorgeena ! "  asked  Lola ;  "  which  lady  was 
she  ?  " 

"  The  oldest.  She's  the  eldest  of  the 
family — older  than  Lord  Bancroft,  him  as  was 
heir,  but  died  before  the  Hearl.  Lady 
Georgina  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  I  think." 

"  And  that  pretty  old  lady  with  the  white 
hair  ?  " 

"  Lady  Marion — she  is  a  pretty  old  lady, 
and  a  pretty  old  temper  she's  got.  Why, 
sometimes,  when  she  talks  at  you,  it  seems  as 
if  you  can't  abear  yourself,  and  she  makes 
them  cry — her  sisters,  I  mean — both  of  them, 
when  she's  out  of  sorts.  Then  there's  Lady 
Henriette,  my  own  lady ;  she  keeps  all 
straight  in  this  house,  except  when  my  Lady 
Marion  straightens  her  too." 

"  Lady  Henriette  !  She  is  the  gorda,  the 
stout  lady,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  last 
night  ?  " 

"  She  is  kind  when  you  please  her.  But, 
bless  you,  she  do  worry  too  at  times." 
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"  And  what  is  to  do  to  please  her  ?  " 
"  You  must  agree  with  all  she  ses,  and 
let  her  manage  all ;  and  then,  if  you  sit 
quite  still,  and  talk  quite  pretty,  and  learn 
what  she  tells  you,  and  work  out  the  patterns 
she  sets  you,  you'll  get  on  well  enough. 
She'll  teach  you  things.  I  heard  her  say 
as  how  you'd  want  teaching ;  and  trust  her 
to  give  them  learning  as  wants  it  or  don't 
want  it  either,  which  I  didn't,  although  I 
got  it  more  than  enough." 

"  And  if,  perchance,  I  do  not  do  all  this, 
what  then?" 

"  Why  then  she  will  scold  and  be  cross." 
"And  beat  me  perhaps,  as  Barse  at  Agua 
Dulce  did  his  donkey.  I  have  come  to 
school  then ;  it  is  to  this  my  good  grand- 
father has  brought  me  by  his  tyrannising  and 
heartless  ways." 

There  was  rising  in  her  heart  already  a 
spirit  of  rebellion.  She  saw  through  it  all. 
It  was  thus  that  her  grandfather  hoped  to 
cure  her  of  her  love  for  Frank  Wriottesley 
by  exiling  her,  shipping  her  off  slyly 
against  her  will   to   this  cold   Northern  land, 
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where  no  doubt  she  was  again  to  undergo 
all  the  torments  and  privations  of  the  old 
days  at  the  Europa  Convent  School.  Was 
this   to   be   endured  ? 

No ;  a  thousand  times  no.  She  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  hectored  and  tutored 
and  brow -beaten  by  these  strange  ladies. 
She  would  not  purchase  kindness  of  them 
by  subserviency  and  tame  performance  of 
all  the  tasks  they  set  her.  So  it  was  that, 
even  before  she  well  knew  all  their  faces, 
she  had  braced  herself  up  to  resistance, 
and  was  half  resolved  to  be  as  wayward 
and  as  difficult  to  manage  as  one  of  the 
unbroken  colts  on  the  pastures  of  Agua 
Dulce. 

As  soon  as  her  toilette  was  completed, 
Bridle  led  her  down  to  the  little  morning- 
room,  which  was  Lady  Henriette's  special 
sanctum.  It  had  a  side-door  into  the 
shrubbery  and  garden,  and  by  this  entered 
the  farm-servants  and  others  coming  for 
orders,  or  for  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  A  dark,  little  room  this,  for  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  reached  close  to  the  one 
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window,  and  it  had  a  generally  cheerless 
and  official  look,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  the  business-like  writing-desk 
and  high  arm-chair  occupying  all  the  centre 
space. 

Lady   Henriette   was   docketting   and  tying 
up  papers  with  red  tape  when   Lola  entered. 
An  air  of  importance   sat   upon   her  comely, 
florid     face,     which     was     framed     in    by    a 
moulding   of    stiff,    cork-screw    curls,   such   as 
were  the  fashion  in   Lady   Henriettas  youth. 
But    she    got     up     and     kissed    her    young 
guest   quite   affectionately,  and   made   her  *sit 
near  the  fire. 
"  You  are  quite  rested  then  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes,  muchas  gracias,  many  thanks." 
"  We    are    early    people    here,"    went    on 
Lady     Henriette ;     "  we     cannot     have    you 
quite  so   late  again.      But  this,  the  fir^t^day, 
of  course,  it  does  not  matter." 

Lola  did  not  at  once  understand  these 
words,  but  she  was  sensible  from  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  spoken  that  they  were 
intended  to  convey  some  sort  of  reproof. 
So   she    looked    at     Lady    Henriette  a   little 
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defiantly,  and  merely  bowed  a  sort  of  stiff 
acknowledgment. 

"And  now,"  went  on  Lady  Henriette, 
"  let  us  talk  a  little  about  yourself,  and 
what  we  are  to  do  with  you  while  you 
stay  with  us." 

It  was  delightful  to  have  the  girl  thus 
all  alone  this  first  morning,  without  fear 
of  interruption  or  interference  from  Lady 
Marion. 

"  You  will  be  lonely  here.  We  have  no 
companions  for  you  of  your  own  age,  and 
we  are  three  very  quiet  old  ladies,  who 
lead  a  very  humdrum,  uneventful  life.  You 
will  grow  weary  of  having  so  much  spare 
time  on  your  hands.  I  think  we  must  make 
you  learn  something  new." 

Lola  knew  what  "must'  meant,  and  re- 
sented the  idea  which  it  implied  of  com- 
pulsion. 

"  You  have  been  to  school  ?  " 

"  St,  Senora — years  ago."  She  pouted 
as  if  she  was  as  old  as  Methusaleh,  and 
her  school-days  were  lost  in  remote  anti- 
quity. 
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"  And  you  can  play  ?  " 

"  Jugar :  P^aY  games  ?  " 

11  No,     child — music — some     instrument,     I 


mean." 


"  Oh,  si,  the  palillos  and  the  zanibomba? 

"  Gracious  goodness  !  what  are  they  ?  ' 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  palillos,  the  cas- 
tanets, Senora  ?  I  will  get  them  and  play 
for  you,  and  you  shall  dance  to  them  as  we 
do  at  the  time  of  Fair." 

The  notion  of  making  this  stout  lady  per- 
form a  fandango  was  so  irresistibly  comical, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Lola  resisted  an 
impulse  to  laugh  outright." 

"  I  dance  !  My  dear  child,  you  must  not 
make  such  preposterous  proposals." 

Lady  Henri ette  was  not  exactly  ruffled,  but 
she  was  becoming  piqued.  This  young  person, 
so  meek  and  gentle,  had  a  spirit  evidently,  and 
could  use  weapons  of  ridicule,  if  needs  were,  in 
her  own  defence. 

But  the  cross-examination  continued — 

"  Then  you  have  never  learnt  the  piano  ?  " 

Lola  shook  her  head. 

"  You  can  speak  French  of  course  ?  " 
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Another  negative  in  the  same  expressive 
language. 

"Nor  Italian  ?  No  ?  Have  you  read 
history  ?  No  ?  Nor  geography,  nor  the  natural 
sciences  ?  " 

Lola,  as  each  question  was  put,  shook  her 
head  with  increasing  force  of  gesticulation. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  know,  child  ? 
What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  I  can  use  the  fan, 
mira — look  ! — and  make  it  talk  ;  and  I 
can  cook  a  guzsadoy  a  Spanish  stew,  with 
pimientos  verdes  and  azafran.  I  can  make 
pomegranate  preserves,  and  I  can  wash  ropay 
clothes,  as  white  as  the  whitest  clouds  ;  and 
I  can  dance  the  habanera,  the  oli,  the  bolero, 
and  the  fandango  like  this " — and  with  that 
she  jumped  from  her  seat  and  pirouetted 
round  the  room,  waving  her  arms  in  graceful 
circles,  and  pointing  her  toes  as  she  executed 
the  strange  steps  and  slow  movements  of  this 
wild  half-oriental  measure. 

"  And  I  can  sing.  Listen ! "  And  then 
the  merry  girl  broke  forth  into  a  monotonous 
chant,  giving  it  the  true  nasal  twang,  a  long- 
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winded  "  romance,"  such  as  the  muleteers  cheer 
themselves  with  league  after  league  of  their 
interminable  road. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  for  mercy's  sake,  stop ! "  cried 
Lady  Henriette. 

The  "  romance  "  or  ballad  of  Spain  might  be 
interesting  to  philologists,  but  it  was  hardly 
melodious  to  ears  trained  to  classical  music. 
Nor  was  this  uncouth  barbaric  dance  cal- 
culated to  please  her  Ladyship.  She  called 
it  a  terrible  exhibition,  and  was  now  so  com- 
pletely shocked  that  she  could  hardly  bring 
herself  to  continue  the  conversation. 

But  presently  Lola,  satisfied  with  the  im- 
pression she  had  made,  threw  herself  back 
into  an  arm-chair  and  clapped  her  hands  with 
delight. 

Lady  Henriette  was  truly  aghast.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  this  very  vivacious  and 
extraordinary  young  person  ?  It  was  quite 
lamentable  to  see  the  state  she  was  in.  A 
savage — a  wild,  untutored  savage — could  hardly 
be  more  ignorant  of  the  proprieties  of  life. 
Her  education  must  have  been  entirely 
neglected.      Lady    Henriette  and   her   sisters 
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had  been  brought  up  by  one  of  the  strictest 
governesses  of  the  day,  whose  most  earnest  task 
was  to  teach  them  to  say  prettily  "potatoes, 
prunes,  and  prism,"  and  all  such  magic  syllables 
as  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the  lips  properly 
and  primly  pursed  up  after  their  utterance. 

There  was  now  a  long  pause.  Lola  in 
the  corner  was  watching  the  other  from 
behind  the  fan  which  she  was  using  very 
vigorously  after  this  impromptu  exhibition  of 
her  powers.  Her  great  lustrous  eyes  sparkled 
with  fun  and  malice  combined,  for  she  saw 
that  for  the  present  Lady  Henriette  was 
confounded. 

But  her  Ladyship  soon  recovered.  She 
was  not  to  be  easily  defied  by  any  of  the 
inmates  of  Fairfax  Manor,  and  although  Lola 
was  a  visitor  and  a  guest,  she  could  not  be 
permitted  to  retain  the  advantage.  It  would 
have  been  neither  seemly  nor  consistent  with 
Lady  Henriettas  ideas  of  her  own  importance. 

"  I  much  fear,"  she  said  at  length,  "  that 
you  have  been  allowed  to  run  quite  wild  at 
Gibraltar.  Was  there  no  one  out  there  to 
give    you    instruction,   to    watch    over    you  ? 
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Did  you  live  alone,  quite  alone,  with  your 
grandfather  ?  " 

To  all  these  queries  Lola  replied  only  a 
short  si.  She  hardly  understood  them,  but 
it  was  easy  to  say  yes. 

"He  was  very  much  to  blame,  I  think." 

"  To  blame  ?  "  asked  Lola. 

"  Yes ;  I  should  perhaps  say  injudicious." 
The  ground  was  not  exactly  safe,  and  Lady 
Henriette  thought  it  better  to  qualify  a  little 
her  criticism  of  Mr  Bellota.  "  He  should 
have  taken  more  care  of  you.  He  has 
been  to  some  extent  ill-advised,  not  to  say 
neglectful." 

But  here  her  words  formulated  a  distinct 
charge  against  Don  Mariano,  and  our  heroine 
bristled  up  at  once.  However  much  she  might 
herself  upbraid  her  grandfather,  he  was  yet 
her  nearest  relation,  who  had  loved  her  till 
now  with  an  exceeding  love,  and  she  could 
not  suffer  these  strangers  to  abuse  him. 

"  No,  Sefiora,  it  is  you  who  are  wrong.  Mi 
abuelo  did  all  for  me  that  was  in  him  to  do. 
I  too  was  happy  always,  and  had  always  all 
that  I  desired." 
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"  Too  much  I  think.  You  had  your  own 
way,  which  is  never  good  for  any  one,  least  of 
all  for  young  girls." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Lola,  seeking  further  en- 
lightenment. She  was  in  arms  fighting  for 
her  grandfather,  and  asked  only  for  plain- 
speaking  language. 

But  Lady  Henriette  was  too  wary,  and 
passed  on  to  something  else. 

"  And  now,  tell  me — what  are  we  to  call 
you  ?    Your  name  is  " 

"Maria!" 

"  Maria  !  I  thought  it  was  Dolores." 

"  Yes,  that  too — Maria  de  los  Dolores." 

"  No  more  ?  " 

"Yes;   Encarnacion — Maria  de  los  Dolores 

Encarnacion  Aurelia  Pilar  Carmen  " She 

was  inventing  of  course. 

"  Gracious  goodness  me  !  What  a  string 
of  names  !  It  must  have  taken  a  week  to 
baptize  you." 

"  Rafaela  Tunantilla  Sabidilla  Manuelita 
Josefiya  Ines" 

"  That  will  do— that  will  do  !  " 

"  Papparucha  Enfalucha  " 
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Lady  Henriette  held  up  her  hands  in  dis- 
may. 

"  Antonia  Ramona  Leonor  Caracoles  Bellota 
y  Penaflor." 

"  And  by  which  of  these  names  are  we 
to  call  you  ?  " 

"  By  all." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"It  will  be  mala  costumbre,  bad  manners, 
if  you  do  not." 

"  I  could  not  remember  half,"  said  Lady 
Henriette  quite  seriously. 

"  Oye,     listen!      I     will     say     them      over 


again." 


"  No,  no,"  cried  Lady  Henriette,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  ears.  But  Lola  had 
burst  forth  into  "  Maria  de  los  Dolores 
Encarnacion  Amelia  Pilar  Carmen  Antonia 
Ramona  Leonor,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,"  she 
said  at  last,  lapsing  into  a  loud  laugh. 

A  difficult  undertaking  clearly  to  break 
our  heroine  to  harness. 

"  But  Dolores  is  bad  enough — it  is  so 
foreign,  so  peculiar." 

"It    is    my    name,"    said    Lola    doggedly. 
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"  I    cannot   take    it    off    as   you   would   your 
peluca — your  w-e-e-g  !  " 

At  which  remark  Lady  Henrietta's  hand 
went  suddenly  up  to  the  beautiful  brown 
front  with  its  companion  curls,  the  secret 
of  which  she  fondly  hoped  no  one  had 
penetrated,  but  which  had  been  patent  to 
Lola  the  moment  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  I  hope  Dolores  will  be  enough." 
Her  Ladyship  wished  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion a  turn.     "  What  does  Dolores  mean  ?  " 

"  Pains,  aches — what  you  call  toothaches, 
headaches,  legaches" 

"  Ah  !  "  with  a  little  scream  ;  "  you  must 
not  talk  of  them." 

"  Of  aches — no  ?  " 

"  No;  of  legs." 

"  Y porquel  why  then  ?" 

"  It  is  not  ladylike.  There  are  no  such 
things." 

"  Ho  la  !  what  more  was  wanted  ?  No 
legs !  How  then  in  England  do  you  walk  ? 
By  chance  with  your  hands,  or  on  your 
heads.  Ah,  yes  !  La  del  idea  !  Capital !  In 
England  you  walk  upon  your  heads." 
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"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Dolores." 

"  Or  with  wings.  You  are  like  angels, 
serafines,  canaries,  and  you  fly.  Seiiora,  I 
should  like  to  see  you  fly,"  added  Lola  impu- 
dently. And  the  shot  told.  Stout  people 
are  sometimes  sensitive  on  the  score  of  fat, 
and  hate  any  reference  to  their  weight. 

"  Are  we  to  call  you  Dolores  ?  "  she  asked 
still  harking  back. 

"  If  you  choose.  Those  who  like  me  and 
whom  I  like  call  me  Lola.  Paco  calls  me 
Lola,  or  Lolita,  little  Lola." 

"  And  who  is  Paco  ?  " 

"  Paco  is  short  for  Francisco." 

"  And  Francisco  is" 

"  My  lover ! "  she  mentioned  him  and  his 
relation  to  her  quite  unconcernedly.  Then 
lapsing  into  her  native  tongue,  she  cried, 
"  ay  Paco,  Paquito  de  mi  alma  cuanto  te 
amo ! '  (my  soul's  Paco,  how  much  do  I 
love  thee) ! 

"  I  did  not  know,  Dolores,  that  you  were 
engaged." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Engaged,  busy, 
occupied,  ocupada  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  No  ;  promised — engaged  to  be  married." 

"  Ah,  I  understand.  No,  alas !  I  am  not 
yet  engaged.  I  have  a  novio,  a  sweetheart, 
but  my  grandfather  is  an  old  Jew  Turk,  a 
Barbary  Moor,  and  he  forbids  it.  But  I 
love  my  Paco.  I  love  the  ground  where 
he  walks  upon,  the  air  what  he  breathes, 
the  water  he  swims  in,  the  house  that 
holds  him,  the  fire  that  warms  him,  the 
horse  that  carries  him ;  his  hat,  his  boots, 
his  spurs,  his  cigarettes ;  ay !  even  his  mala 
sombra  old  uncle,  whose  anger  we  fear,  and 
which  together  with  my  grandfather's  cruelty 
keeps  us  apart." 

Dolores  spoke  out  from  the  fulness  of  her 
heart ;  without  hesitation  or  faltering  pour- 
ing forth  the  whole  of  her  passionate  nature 
as  she  warmed  upon  the  subject  of  her  love 
— the  first  true  love  of  a  generous-hearted 
maiden  of  the  sunny  South. 

"  That  will  do  for  the  present  about  this 
Paco,"  cried  Lady  Henriette  very  coldly,  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  surprise. 
But  she  had  had  time  to  think  while  Lola 
was   still    speaking,  and   she   had   determined 
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that  the   subject  of  this  ineligible  young  man 
should  be  tabooed  peremptorily  and  for  ever. 

"  Dolores,"  she  said  very  gravely,  "  what 
your  grandfather  disapproves  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  tolerated  here.  This  Paco,  as  you 
call  him,  must  never  be  mentioned  again." 

"  Not  mentioned  !  "  she  inquired.  "  I  do 
not  quite  understand." 

"  I  mean,  that  you  must  never  talk  of  Paco 
again.     You  must  forget  him." 

"Not  talk  of  Paco !  Forget  my  Paco ! 
En  mi  vida,  never,  never  in  all  my  life, 
though  I  live  to  be  as  old  and  as  cross,  y  tan 
fear>  (and  as  ugly,  but  she  used  the  Spanish 
words)  "  as  you  yourself." 

Lady  Henriette  could  not  submit  to  be 
bearded  and  defied  by  a  young  girl  who  had 
only  been  a  few  hours  in  the  house.  Injured 
dignity  drove  her  to  forget  that  Lola  was 
not  her  creature,  but  her  guest.  There  was 
much  sternness  therefore  in  her  voice  and 
manner  when  she  said — 

"  Dolores,  you  must  do  as  you  are  told. 
In  this  house  young  people  are  expected  to 
succumb   to  their   elders,  and   it   is   for   your 
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good  that  you  should  learn  early  in  life  to 
control  your  temper  and  surrender  your  own 
headstrone  will  to  the  wisdom  of  others. 
Your  grandfather  has  entrusted  you  to  us, 
and  we  must  do  our  duty  by  you.  We 
should  fail  in  that  entirely  if  we  allowed  you 
to  persist  in  conduct  utterly  indecorous  and 
wrong  for  a  girl  of  your  age." 

Lady  Henriette  was  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  this  harangue,  and  looked  for  it  to  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect.  When  she  lectured 
the  curates  or  rated  Mrs  Bridle,  they  struck 
their  flags  and  surrendered  at  the  second 
sentence.  But  Lola  carried  stouter  metal. 
Besides,  she  was,  so  to  speak,  armour-plated 
against  such  preaching  by  her  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  tongue.  Never- 
theless, with  peculiar  instinct,  such  as  we 
may  notice  also  in  our  dumb  pets,  she  tho- 
roughly realised  that  stern  reproof  was  in- 
tended. But  just  as  a  high-tempered  horse 
is  often  more  easily  controlled  by  caresses 
than  by  unkindness,  so  our  heroine  grew 
restive  now  under  her  Ladyship's  black 
looks,  and   became   more   and  more  resolved 
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to  resist  this  new  and  self-constituted   tyrant 
with  all  her  might. 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  but  it  was  with  flash- 
ing eyes  that  she  said — 

"  Sefiora,  keep  your  cross  words  for  those 
whom  they  can  touch  ;  they  do  not  me.  I 
care  not  for  you  —  not  one  fig ! '  and  she 
snapped  her  fingers  almost  in  Lady  Henri- 
ette's  face. 

"  My  goodness  me!"  cried  the  other,  utterly 
staggered  by  this  mutinous  outburst.  Was 
this  girl  to  win  the  day  ?  Was  she  indomi- 
table, and  must  Lady  Henriette  herself  yield 
her  ground?  Impossible!  Lola  must  be  sub- 
jugated ;  and  as  this  idea  took  possession  of 
her  Ladyship's  mind,  the  more  determined  she 
became.  Her  resolve,  followed  out  to  its 
logical  end,  meant  nothing  less  than  forcible 
coercion  should  other  arguments  fail.  She 
had  not  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  Lola 
mieht  be  coaxed    but  never    driven  into  sub- 

o 

mission.     And  now  came  the  ultimatum. 

"  Will  you  promise  me,  Dolores,  never  to 
mention  this  Paco  again  ?  Never  on  any 
account    to    hold    communication     with     him 
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while  you  are  here  ?  Do  you  understand 
me  ? '  And  she  repeated  the  words  slowly, 
seeing  from  the  girl's  bewildered  face  that  the 
substance  of  this  demand  was  not  immediately 
intelligible.     "  Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  No,  Schora,,  jamds,  never." 

Most  positive  and  distinct  was  the  refusal, 
and  Lola  added  to  it  a  few  words  of  Spanish 
to  the  effect  that  no  power  would  induce  her 
to  resign  her  word,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  that  to  come ;  at  which  words  she  crossed 
herself  in  due  form  and  with  great  solemnity, 
so  as  to  give  her  words  all  the  sacred  im- 
portance  of  an  oath. 

There    was    no    help    for    it    then.      Lady 
Henriette  must  take  strong  measures. 

"  It  is  most  painful  to  hear  you  speak  like 
this,  Dolores.  It  is  a  shock,  a  terrible  shock. 
But  I  cannot  shrink  from  my  duty ;  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  allowed  you  to  have 
your  own  way.  I  must  ask  you  to  go  up- 
stairs to  your  own  room,  where  perhaps,  in 
privacy  and  at  your  leisure,  you  may  reflect 
upon  your  fatal  perversity  of  temper.  I  will 
myself  show  you  the  way  upstairs.     Come  ! ' 
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Lady  Henriette,  having  heard  from  Bridle 
of  Lolas  escape  from  Draggles',  had  some 
suspicion  of  her  even  now  when  safe  within 
four  walls ;  therefore  she  thought  it  prudent 
to  accompany  our  heroine  in  person,  and 
went  the  length  of  examining  the  window- 
fastenings.  More  ;  on  leaving  Lola  to 
herself  she  removed  the  key  to  the  out- 
side of  the  door  and  turned  it  in  the 
lock. 

It  was  thus  that  recalcitrant  spirits  had 
been  tamed  when  Lady  Henriette  was  a 
child,  and  the  well-intentioned  but  misguided 
lady  thought  the  same  treatment  would  be 
efficacious  now.  And  having  thus  vindicated 
her  judgment  and  her  authority,  she  returned 
to  the  morning-room  in  anything  but  a  com- 
fortable frame  of  mind.  She  could  not 
wholly  absolve  herself  from  harshness ;  yet 
surely  the  girl  must  be  conquered  ?  By 
harping  continuously  on  this  one  string,  and 
exaggerating  outrageously  the  opposition 
offered,  Lady  Henriette  very  nearly  con- 
vinced herself  that  Lola  had  been  terribly  to 
blame,    so    much     so,    that    the     punishment 
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which  had  overtaken  her  was  even  less  than 
she  deserved. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  lunch-bell  rang, 
Lady  Henriette  gathered  herself  together 
and  went  like  a  cur  that  expects  to  be 
well  whipped  to  meet  her  sister  Marion  at 
table.  She  dreaded  Marion's  reproaches ; 
and  with  a  sinking  heart,  when  asked  for 
Dolores,  she  replied — 

"  She  is  in  her  room." 

"How  late !  Is  she  unwell  ?  Have  you 
been  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  her.  She  came  downstairs, 
but " 

"  Do  not  beat  about  the  bush,  I  beg.  I 
hate  conundrums." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
make  her  keep  her  room." 

"  Really,  I  am  truly  grieved.  Have  you 
sent  a  groom  for  Dr  Dillbringer  ? " 

"  It's  not  that  she's  exactly  ill " 

"  But  you  were  right  to  take  every  pre- 
caution," said  Lady  Marion,  still  at  cross 
purposes.  "  It  would  be  a  serious  responsi- 
bility if  she  were  ill  upon  our  hands.     After 
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all,  she  is  only  a  loan.  I  confess  I  was  much 
taken  with  her.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prepossessing  young  faces  I  have  ever  seen." 
Each  sentence  was  like  a  knife  thrust  into 
Lady  Henriette.  "  Have  you  sent  up  her 
lunch  ?     No  ?     I  will  take  it  myself." 

Now  it  had  formed  part  of  Lady  Henriette's 
scheme  for  Lolas  coercion,  that  the  malcontent 
should  remain  without  food  as  long  as  she 
continued  obstinate.  But  to  tell  Lady  Marion 
this  would  be  to  precipitate  a  confession  of 
the  whole  story.  Not  that  confession  could 
be  long  delayed,  but,  like  all  cowards,  Lady 
Henriette  was  glad  to  get  even  a  moment's 
respite. 

Followed  by  the  obsequious  Houps,  Lady 
Marion  went  slowly  upstairs.  To  her  surprise 
she  found  the  door  locked  from  the  outside. 
Turning  the  key  and  entering,  her  surprise 
grew  to  open-mouthed  indignation  at  seeing 
Lola  stretched  out  upon  the  bed,  the  very 
picture  of  woe,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  Lady  Marion 
softly.     "  Pray,  pray,  do  not  cry  so  bitterly." 
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But  Lola  sobbed  and  sobbed  again.  She 
tried  to  draw  herself  away  from  Lady  Marion's 
kindly  encircling  arms  ;  and  although  the  latter 
did  her  best  to  soothe  her  and  speak  to  her 
with  loving  words,  no  response  was  to  be 
won  from  the  weeping  girl  but  the  long-drawn 
plaintive  "  Ay  !  "  "  Ay  !  "  which  on  Spanish 
lips  may  be  made  to  sound  like  a  sigh  heaved 
from  the  uttermost  depths  of  despair. 

So,  with  heightened  colour  and  a  brisker 
step,  Lady  Marion  returned  to  her  sister  in 
the  dining-room  downstairs. 


(  i7i  ) 


CHAPTER    VII. 


AN    ARMISTICE. 


Lady  Henriette  did  not  dare  to  look  up  as 
her  sister  entered  the  room,  but  she  managed 
to  say — 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  111,  I  think.  The  girl  seems  at  the 
point  of  death." 

"  O  Marion ! "  and  the  guilty  blush  that 
overspread  Lady  Henriette's  buxom  cheeks 
betrayed  her  secret  at  once. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  or  saying  ? 
I  find  her  locked  up,  and  she  herself  in  an 
agony  of  tears.  Who  made  her  a  prisoner  ? 
Did  you  ?  " 

"  She  resisted  my  authority." 

"  Himpff!     I  thought  as  much.     Henriette, 
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you  are  simply  the  most  extraordinary  woman 
I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  may  I  inquire  in 
what  manner  she  resisted  your  authority  ?  ' 

"  I  assure  you,  Marion,  I  did  it  for  the 
best,"  cried  Lady  Henriette,  quite  flushed  and 
eager.  "  I  met  her  really  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit." 

"  That  was  kind  of  you,  seeing  what  a 
hardened  and  depraved  wretch  she  is,  and 
how  she  forced  herself  upon  us  here,  without 
waiting  for  our  repeated  invitations." 

"  I  merely  talked  to  her  about  her  life  with 
us,  and  explained  my  plans." 

"  You  told  her,  I  presume,  that  she  was 
an  uncultivated  savage,  and  that  you  kindly 
proposed  to  make  her  life  a  burthen  to  her." 

"  From  that  we  diverged  to  other  topics, 
and  it  came  out,  quite  innocently,  that  she 
considers  herself  engaged  to  some  young 
fellow  of  whom  her  grandfather  disapproves. 
I  told  her  at  once  that  she  must  promise  to 
hold  no  communication  with  this  man  so  long 
as  she  was  under  our  roof" 

"  Your  high  principles  do  you  infinite  credit. 
Of  course  she  agreed  quite  readily  ? " 
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"  She  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  spoke 
awful  words  in  her  own  language" 

"  Of  which  you  do  not  understand  a 
syllable." 

"  Swore  !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ? " 

"At  least  she  crossed  herself,  misguided 
child,  and  that  is  another  form  of  taking  an 
oath  ;  and  finally,  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
she  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  her 
to  surrender  her  *  Paco,'  as  she  calls  him. 
So  I  sent  her  to  her  room  till  she  grew 
cooler,  and  could  be  reasoned  out  of  her 
strange  obstinacy." 

Lady  Marion  said  nothing  for  a  time.  She 
was  smoothing  out  her  dress  and  rubbing 
her  hands  rather  excitedly  one  over  the  other. 

"  Henriette,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  you  were  still 
a  child." 

"  Marion  !  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  should  dearly  like  to  box  your 
ears.  You  deserve  it — and  worse.  You 
have  behaved  most  unwarrantably.  Pray, 
who  constituted  you,  and  you  alone,  the  sole 
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arbiter  of  this  girl's  fate  ?  By  what  right 
did  you  pry  first  into  her  secrets,  and  then 
take  her  to  task  in  this  cruel  fashion  ?  Is 
she  not  here  by  your  invitation  ?  Is  she 
not,  in  the  first  place,  our  guest — our  honoured 
guest  ?  Henriette,  I  have  no  patience  with 
you.  You  deserve — you  deserve — I  should 
like  to  shake  you  !  " 

Lady  Henriette  bent  like  a  reed  before 
the  storm.  She  felt  she  had  been  hasty 
and  wrong,  and  now  she  could  frame  no 
sort  of  defence.  But  when  the  first  fury 
of  her  sister's  invective  was  spent,  she 
asked  submissively,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
what  she  had  better  do. 

"  Go  up  and  ask  her  pardon." 

"  O  Marion  !  I  cannot  humble  myself 
like  that — not  to  such  a  child." 

"  Of  course.  You  hesitate  to  make  the 
only  amende  left  to  you." 

"  But,  Marion,  I  have  done  the  girl  no  harm." 

"Is  there  no  harm  in  terrifying  her  into 
fiddle-strings  ?  Were  you  in  the  habit  of 
spinning  cock-chafers  in  your  youth,  of  impaling 
butterflies  or  fishing  with  worms  ?  " 
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"  Well,  Marion,  if  you  think  I  ought "- 

"  Most  certainly  I  think  you  ought/' 

So  Lady  Henriette  went  to  Lola,  and  very 
timidly    knocked   at   the    door.      No    answer. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  asked.  Still  no 
answer.  In  great  trepidation  she  entered, 
half  expecting  to  find  the  girl  in  a  dead  faint 
upon  the  floor. 

Far  from  it.  Lola  was  up,  and  busy 
apparently  at  her  box.  Her  hat  and  shawl 
stood  close  by  ready  to  be  put  on,  and 
the  whole  room  was  disarranged — clothes 
here  and  there ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the 
bed  the  lunch-tray,  so  neatly  set  out  by 
Mr  Houps,  lay  half  upset,  with  cutlets, 
fruit,  bread,  salt,  and  all  jumbled  together 
in  a  heap. 

"My  goodness  me ! '  cried  Lady  Henri- 
ette, utterly  taken  aback  by  this  new  turn 
in  affairs.     "  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

Lola  turned  upon  her  like  a  tigress  at 
bay. 

"  Que  hago  f  No  se  puede  ver  ?  "  (What 
am    I  doing  ?     Can't  you  see  ?) 

"  Where  are   you   going  ? "  went   on    Lady 
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Henriette,  hoping  to  get  some  more  lucid 
explanation. 

"  Fuera  !  "  (away.) 

"  How  can  I  possibly  tell  what  you 
mean  if  you  persist  in  talking  Spanish  ? 
Do  please  explain  yourself." 

"  I  am  going  out — fuera — what  you  call 
away." 

"  But  you  must  not,  indeed  you  must 
not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  we  cannot  let 
you." 

"  Y  porque  no?"  (Why  not?)  "  You  will 
lock  me  up,  eh  ?  Make  me  fast  ?  Send  me 
to  the  Car  eel,  to  the  prison,  perhaps  ?  Have 
you  chains  and  cuffs  and  irons  ?  Bring 
them,  tie  me,  fasten  me,  whip  me — but  I 
will  not  stay  with  you." 

"  Dolores,  pray  do  not  use  such  dreadful 
language.  We  desire  really  to  be  kind  to 
you,  if  you  will  but  let  us." 

Lola  laughed  a  little  scornful  laugh. 

"  Love !  how  then  do  you  show  your 
love  ?  By  blows  and  worse  usage  than 
the  donkey  gets  when  he  will  not  carry 
his   load  ?      No,    Senora,    I    cannot    trust    to 
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your    affection,    nor    will    I    submit    to    your 
reproof." 

"  You  will  not  forgive  me,  then  ? '  said 
Lady  Henriette,  making  a  last  appeal  and 
putting  out  her  hand. 

"No,"  replied  Lola  with  a  vigorous  shake 
of  her  head.  And  Lady  Henriette  returned 
to  her  sister  who  was  sitting  stiff  and  imper- 
turbable just  where  she  had  been  left. 

"  Have  you  made  your  peace  ? ' 

"  Well,  not  exactly." 

"  She  would  not  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 
Just  what  I  expected." 

"  I  found  her  packing  up,  and  declaring 
she  would  leave  the  house  at  once." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  her  ? " 

"  Send  Mrs  Bridle  up  to  ask  her  what 
time  she  would  like  to  have  the  carriage, 
and  whether  she  would  prefer  the  3.45  or 
to  wait  for  the  morning  express." 

"You  do  not  mean  that?" 

"If  she    thinks    of    leaving    us,    we   ought 

to    assist.      Our  first   duty   is    to   fall   in  with 

her    wishes.      But     I     don't    think    she    will 
vol.  11.  m 
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persist  in  this  when  she  has  had  a  little 
time  to  recover  from  her  ill-usage.  Send 
up  Bridle.  The  child  knows  her  better 
than  any  of  us,  and  will  be  more  at  ease 
with  her." 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,  my  pretty  ? '  asked 
the  lady's-maid,  on  reaching  Lola's  room. 
"  M'lady  is  in  a  fine  taking.  And  to  see 
the  mess  your  things  is  in  !  Why " — a  light 
broke  in  on  her — "you  ain't  a  going  away 
again,  just  after  you've  come  ?  " 

Lola  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and 
said — 

"  I  like  you.  But  she — la  gorda — the  stout 
one,  is  more  savage  than  a  stinging  scorpion." 

"  What  did  she  do  to  you  ? "  asked  Mrs 
Bridle. 

Lady  Henriette  had  made  no  mention  to 
the  maid  of  what  had  occurred,  but  had 
merely  commissioned  her  to  inquire  what 
time  Miss  Dolores  would  like  to  have  the 
carriage. 

"  I  spoke  to  her  of  Paco — my  lover — and 
she  scolded  me  and  locked  me  in  here.  Am 
I    then   a   naughty  criatura>  still   a   child,  an 
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infant,  to  be  punished  by  whipping  and  cross 
words  ?  I  will  go  rather  to  my  cruel  abuelo. 
He  is  at  least  of  my  own  blood,  and  to  him 
I  can  talk  in  my  own  tongue.  He  will 
not  refuse  to  take  me  back  when  he  knows 
that  I  am  sad  and  miserable." 

"  You've  no  call  to  be  sad  and  miserable 
here,  my  bright  one,"  said  Mrs  Bridle,  giving 
her  a  kiss.  "M'lady  don't  mean  no  harm, 
only  she  won't  be  thwarted.  When  she  says 
Yes,  yes  you  must  say  too.  If  it's  No,  then 
you  must  pretend  to  agree  even  if  you  don't. 
That's  all  you've  got  to  do." 

Lola  raised  her  head  proudly — 

11  You  are  her  criada,  her  servant.  I  am 
not  to  obey  her  orders.     Nor  will  I." 

"  Ah,  miss !  all've  got  to  obey  Lady  Hen- 
riette,"  went  on  Mrs  Bridle,  sagely  nodding 
her  head.  "  All,  from  Lady  Georginia  to 
Simon  Filcher,  the  gardener's  boy — that's 
to  say,  all  except  Lady  Marion,  of  course. 
She  don't  care  " 

"  Lady  Marion  !  the  pretty  old  dame  ? 
(la  vieja  bonita  ?)  Then  to  her  will  I  go  to 
seek  help  and  protection." 
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"  Which  you  shall  have,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Marion  herself  entering  at  the  moment. 
"  So  you  are  better  ?  That  will  do,  Bridle. 
You  need  not  stay.  You  are  better  now, 
Dolores  ?  and  you  will  not  run  away  from 
us  all  at  once  ? "  and  with  that  Lady  Marion 
stroked  her  hair  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

"  Senora,  I  will  do  as  you  may  bid  me. 
Whatever  you  ask  that  will  I  perform  with 
my  whole  heart." 

Had  the  Ladies  Fairfax  married,  probably 
Lady  Marion  would  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  winning  the  affections  of  her  children. 

"  No  more  tears,  no  more  quarrels,  then  ? 
Come  now  and  make  your  peace  with  Lady 
Henriette." 

They  found  her  in  the  same  morning-room, 
and  it  was  with  rather  a  constrained  air  that 
she  came  forward  to  meet  them.  Yet  Lola 
could  afford,  in  the  full  flush  of  victory,  to 
be  magnanimous.  The  apology  she  offered 
was  so  spontaneous  and  so  prettily  spoken, 
that  peace  was  at  once  assured. 

Nevertheless,    when    this,    the    first    storm, 
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was  over,  Lola,  although  triumphant,  had 
still  some  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  future  life  at  Fairfax.  In  the  first 
scuffle  just  recorded,  victory  had  certainly 
remained  in  her  hands ;  yet  this  was  not 
everything,  and  it  soon  became  pretty  evident 
that  she  was  doomed  to  spend  many  weary 
and  monotonous  hours  in  this  her  new  home. 

After  lunch  she  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
her  own  devices.  Lady  Georgina  was  really 
ill,  and  Lady  Marion  so  far  from  strong  that 
the  part  she  had  just  played  in  our  heroines 
defence  necessitated  a  complete  rest  of  some 
hours.  With  these  two  thus  hors  de  combat, 
Lady  Henriette  was  cumbered  about  much 
serving.  She  was  a  devoted  nurse — a  little 
too  despotic  perhaps — of  the  class  of  those  who 
carry  out  dietary  scales  to  the  letter,  and  ad- 
minister doctors'  prescriptions  with  the  utmost 
fidelity ;  but  her  attentions  were  really  affec- 
tionate and  unwearied.  Thus  pre-occupied, 
however,  she  could  give  but  little  time  to 
her  young  guest,  even  had  she  been  really 
anxious  to  do  so,  and  not,  as  was  really  the 
case,    still    shy,    and    uncertain    how   to    deal 
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with  her.  She  made,  therefore,  only  a  short 
effort  to  do  the  honours,  and  setting  Lola 
down  to  a  picture-book  in  the  drawing-room, 
disappeared. 

What  was  the  child  to  do  with  herself? 
The  weather  was  atrocious  ;  bleak  winds  were 
howling  outside,  and  the  rain  beat  pitilessly 
against  the  panes,  so  she  could  not  leave  the 
house.  Of  the  book  that  Lady  Henriette 
had  given  her — it  was  a  volume  of  Allan's 
"  European  Guide " — she  soon  grew  weary, 
and  looking  around  for  others,  found  only  such 
solid  literature  as  the  works  of  Miss  Hoffland 
and  Hannah  More,  with  Sturm's  "  Reflec- 
tions," and  "  Watts  on  the  Mind  ; "  any  of 
which  she  would  have  gladly  exchanged  for  a 
novel  by  Trueba  or  Fernan  Caballero,  for 
"  Don  Quixote,"  or  the  "  Romancero  General 
de  Espana."  Restless,  she  rose  and  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  rooms,  around  which  she 
was  free  to  range  alone,  monarch  of  all  she 
surveyed.  In  the  hall  was  a  fine  organ  on 
which  Lady  Marion  had  in  times  past  been  a 
great  proficient,  but  the  instrument  was 
beyond  our  Lola,  and  so  was  the  piano,  with 
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keys  stiff  from  disuse.  If  there  had  only  been 
a  guitar  at  hand !  but  there  was  not,  nor  any- 
thing else  to  remind  her  of  her  home  in  the 
sunny  South.  How  different,  indeed,  was 
this  cold,  inhospitable  England,  this  cheerless 
country,  which  had  sealed  her  mother's  death- 
warrant,  from  that  other  land  which  she  had 
just  left  so  much  against  her  will !  Already 
at  Gibraltar  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom  ; 
in  the  garden  at  Rosia  Cottage  the  roses 
blossomed  in  rich  clusters ;  fuschias  grew  like 
trees ;  geraniums,  indigenous  to  the  Medi- 
terranean shores,  throve  all  around  without 
care  in  wild  luxuriance  and  many-hued  as 
Joseph's  coat ;  carnations  flourished,  heliotrope 
also,  and  the  datura  and  camelias  were  plenti- 
ful though  in  the  open  air ;  azaleas,  too ;  the 
passion-flower,  the  stone-blue  plumbago,  and 
the  gorgeous  Bougainvillia  with  calix  as  big 
as  a  plate  ;  and  with  all  these  a  wealth  of 
leafage  on  shrub,  brushwood,  or  tree.  Here, 
at  Fairfax,  as  she  gazed  from  one  of  the  wide 
windows  away  across  terrace,  garden,  and 
flat  meadow-land,  nearly  submerged  by  the 
swollen  stream,  there  was  as  yet  not  a  symp- 
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torn  of  spring,  not  a  flower,  not  even  the  pale 
snowdrop  or  timid  crocus,  which  would  by  and 
by  be  coaxed  above  ground,  to  suffer  death 
perchance  prematurely  from  a  late  and  nipping 
frost.  The  hedgerows  were  all  brown  and 
bare ;  the  trees  like  skeletons — living  skele- 
tons— waving  their  naked  branches  as  if  in 
appeal  against  the  cold  March  winds,  which 
were  retarding,  nay,  threatening  the  very  life  of 
their  children — the  buds — now  just  upon  the 
brink  of  birth.  The  sky  was  lowering  with 
leaden  clouds ;  the  river  and  the  lake  it  made  lay 
grey  and  cold ;  the  tree-stems  were  inky  black 
with  long-continued  soaking  rain.  You  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  colour  was  banished 
altogether  from  the  earth,  but  for  the  value 
gained  by  the  red-brick  walls  and  emerald 
fields  in  the  prevailing  dulness  of  the  scene. 

Was  it  strange  that  the  prospect  should 
exercise  a  marked  effect  upon  Lola  ?  This 
bright,  butterfly-like  creature,  born  under  the 
warm  sun  and  bred  among  brilliant  colours 
and  glancing  lights,  was  by  nature  easily 
moved  either  to  laughter  or  tears  ;  and  now 
the    motive  was    all    towards    melancholy   and 
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woe.  Under  the  sombre  influence  of  this 
cheerless  English  landscape,  and  as  she 
brooded  over  her  own  loneliness  and  her 
present  grievous  lot,  her  spirits  sank  to  zero, 
and  she  became  a  prey  to  a  crowd  of  sorrow- 
ful thoughts — sad  memories  of  her  Frank,  of 
her  lover,  from  whom  harsh  fate  and  many 
miles  of  sea  now  separated  her — sad  yearnings 
for  the  mother  she  had  never  known,  who 
had  once  mourned  as  she  herself  was  doing, 
equally  forlorn  and  unhappy,  pining  for  the 
warmth  of  the  life-giving  sun  and  the  joyous 
beauty  of  the  bright  South. 

So  Lola  sat  by  the  window  and  grieved, 
till  presently  her  face,  like  an  April  sky,  was 
overcast,  and  the  hot  tears  sprung  out  and 
fell  fast  as  an  April  shower.  No  one  noticed 
her.  The  butler  came  and  went,  looking  to  the 
great  fire  that  blazed  in  the  hearth,  setting  out 
the  tray  for  afternoon  tea,  and  then,  as  evening 
drew  on,  bringing  candles  and  closing  noise- 
lessly all  the  shutters  save  at  the  window 
where  Lola  sat.  He  thought  she  might  be 
asleep,  and  he  was  too  well  trained  to  risk  dis- 
turbing  her ;   but  when    he   returned    to   the 
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servants'  hall,  he  observed  that  the  foreign 
young  lady  was  more  like  a  statyer  than  a 
Christian  girl.  "She've  sat  by  the  window 
since  lunch,  and  it's  my  belief  she'd  sit  there, 
if  you'll  let  her,  till  she's  took  out  with  her 
toes  uppermost." 

Whereupon  warm-hearted  Mrs  Bridle,  guess- 
ing at  the  real  state  of  the  case,  stole  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  gently  approached  Lola 
to  administer  such  comfort  and  consolation  as 
lay  in  her  power.  Her  warm  sympathy  won 
Lola's  heart.  She  was  not,  then,  utterly  deso- 
late ;  and  she  clung  to  Mrs  Bridle's  rough 
hand  with  real  gratitude,  and  bathed  it  with 
her  tears. 

"  But  come,  deary  ! "  said  Mrs  Bridle,  "  it  is 
time  to  dress." 

"  Dress  ?  :  asked  Lola  in  amazement,  as 
she  wiped  her  eyes  that  she  might  the  more 
clearly  scan  the  other's  face.  "  I  have  not 
just  got  out  of  bed.  I  am  dressed.  How 
mean  you,  then,  to  dress  ?  " 

"  Why,  for  dinner.  My  ladies  dress  in 
evening  toilettes  every  night  of  their  lives. 
M'lady  Henrietta's  just   coming  down.      The 
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first  bell  went  half-an-hour  ago.  You've  not 
got  much  time." 

State  dinners  had  not  been  included  in  the 
training  at  the  convent  school.  Lola  could 
not  comprehend  why  any  particular  ceremony 
should  surround  a  meal  which  was  to  her 
simply  supper  and  nothing  more.  Why  should 
Bridle  drag  forth  from  the  wardrobe  the  one 
roba  de gala  which  she  possessed — that  memor- 
able ball-dress  of  white  and  maize  in  which  she 
had  danced  at  San  Roque  Fair. 

"  Con  quel  there  is  a  funcion  to-night — a 
fiesta,  a  fete,  then  ?  " 

"  Feast  !  Yes,  feast  you  shall,  my  pretty, 
and  much  you  want  it  too,  I  expect.  No 
lunch,  and  yet  no  tea  all  through  the  live- 
long day  !     It's  a  mussy  you  ain't  a  dropped." 

Five  regular  meals  and  a  snack  at  odd 
times  between  were  indispensable  to  keep 
Mrs  Bridle  in  good  health. 

"  But  what  do  we  do  to-night  ?  " 

"Why,  eat." 

"  Not  dance  ?     In  that  roba  I  dance." 

"  This  a  ball-gown  !  "  cried  Bridle  in  great 
depreciation.     "  Wait   till   you    see  what  we'll 
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get  for  you  against  the  next  assembly  at 
Glimsbury  Town  Hall.  Ah  !  but  you  do 
want  a  power  of  things.  No  gloves,  no  shoes, 
no  costumes  ;  not  one  bonnet  in  your  box  ; 
and  this  hat  !  " — yet  it  was  considered  a 
master-piece  at  one  of  the  best  milliners  on 
the  Rock — "  you'd  better  give  it  to  one  of  the 
housemaids." 

Lola  suffered  herself  to  be  decked  out 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  complacency.  There 
is  always  a  certain  charm  for  young  girls  in 
brave  apparel,  excitement  at  the  notion  of 
appearing  to  the  best  advantage.  Lola  with 
pleasure  put  a  spray  of  crimson  fuschia  in 
her  hair,  and  wore  another  in  her  breast. 
Here  and  there,  too,  in  the  festoons  of  the 
creamy  yellow  dress  the  maid  with  deft 
fingers  fastened  bunches  of  the  same  red 
flower.  No  other  ornaments  had  Lola  save 
a  locket — Frank's  gift — and  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  betrothal,  which  in  her  eyes  was  as 
sacred  as  if  the  Holy  Father  himself  had 
blessed  it.  Thus  simply  attired  she  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  with  the  stately  step 
of  a  true  Spanish  maiden,  straight  as  a  sapling, 
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with  head  erect,  flushed  face  and  radiant 
eyes,  proud  and  beautiful — every  inch  a 
queen. 

"  Henriette  may  think  to  teach  her  the  con-' 
venances,  and  the  lesson  may  do  the  child 
good ;  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  improve  her 
walk,"  said  Lady  Marion  to  herself,  as  she 
watched  from  behind  the  shaded  lamp  at  her 
own  table  the  entrance  of  Lola. 

Something  of  the  same  thought  passed 
through  Lady  Henriettas  mind,  and  with  it 
a  sensation — not  exactly  of  fear,  but  rather 
of  respect  for  this  young  girl  of  such  inde- 
pendent carriage  and  fearless  air.  But  she 
said  at  once  in  tones  of  apology — 

"  I  trust,  Dolores,  you  have  not  found  the 
time  hang  heavy  on  your  hands  ?  We  ought 
not  to  have  left  you  so  long  alone." 

"  No  hay  de  que — There  is  no  need  to 
apologise,"  Lola  replied  simply,  bowing  her 
thanks. 

"  My  sister  Georgina  could  not  well  be 
left  all  the  afternoon,  and  Marion  here  " 

"  This  is  a  sick,  stupid  house  you  have 
come  to,"    Lady  Marion  went  on.      "  One  or 
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other  of  us  is  certain  to   be    in  the   doctor's 
hands." 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  you  ? '  cried  Lola 
eagerly  to  Lady  Marion  ;  and  it  was  clear 
that  already  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  her 
champion  of  the  morning. 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  I  am  a  poor  creature  at 
best.  And  what  did  you  do  with  yourself, 
Dolores  ? " 

"  Nada,  nothing.  I  sat  here  by  that  win- 
dow and  thought — thought  of  my  Paco  and 
my  home." 

She  mentioned  her  lovers  name  softly,  yet 
without  faltering ;  and  Lady  Henriette  was 
not  sorry  that  dinner  was  announced  just 
then.  The  subject  was  disagreeable,  and  if  it 
could  not  be  avoided  altogether,  Lady  Henri- 
ette preferred  to  shirk  it  for  the  present. 

And  yet  she  was  itching  to  be  up  and  at 
Lola  over  and  over  again  during  the  whole 
dinner.  This  solemn  meal  was  exceedingly 
strange  and  curious  to  our  heroine.  There  had 
always  been  in  her  grandfathers  house  as  much 
to  eat  as  could  be  desired,  but  little  ceremony 
in   disposing  of  it.     She  and  Josefa   had   got 
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through  their  meals  in  a  hugger-mugger  fash- 
ion, as  best  they  could,  certainly  without  the 
slow  state  and  gorgeous  display  which  are  the 
adjuncts  of  dinner  in  good  society  in  Eng- 
land. Here,  at  Fairfax,  the  table  glittered 
under  the  soft  light  of  a  hanging  lamp  ;  it 
was  gay  with  flowers,  plate,  and  cut  glass. 
Not  even  in  Spain  could  table-linen  be  seen 
more  white  and  spotless.  There  were  ser- 
vants enough  for  the  three  ladies  to  warrant 
the  notion  that  all  three  were  helpless 
cripples.  There  was  food  enough  for  a 
regiment.  Then  the  succession  of  courses 
surprised  and  confused  her.  The  soup  came 
first,  of  course — that  she  understood.  But 
why  fish  next  ?  Where  was  the  cocido,  the 
piece  of  beef  and  beans,  the  solids  of  which 
the  soup  has  been  made  ?  And  where  did 
the  dinner  come  from  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  on  the  table  but  fruit  and  flowers; 
where  then  did  the  dishes  stand  which 
Houps  offered  her  in  bewildering  succession 
and  with  such  a  deferential  air  ? 

Lola    strove    to    continue    cool    and    self- 
possessed,   as   a    Red    Indian  assumes  stoical 
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indifference  in  the  presence  of  the  wonders 
of  civilisation.  Had  it  been  possible  for  her 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  stately  inaction, 
all  might  have  been  well.  But  she  was 
really  hungry  ;  she  could  not  resist  the  food 
set  in  front  of  her  ;  and  in  playing  her  part  she 
laid  herself  repeatedly  open  to  Lady  Henri- 
ette  had  the  latter  dared  to  administer  cor- 
rection, not  to  say  reproof.  Lola's  gaucheries 
were  perhaps  venial,  but  they  were  obvious. 
She  ate  her  soup  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
agreeable  to  Lady  Henri ette,  and  she  held 
her  knife  and  fork  in  a  fashion  that  was 
strange,  and  therefore  wrong.  When  she 
finished  eating,  she  laid  them  cross-wise  on  her 
plate,  and  not,  as  we  do,  together  side  by  side. 
Again,  it  shocked  the  good  lady  when  Lola, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  all  the  servants 
from  the  room,  rose  to  help  herself  with 
bread  from  the  sideboard  ;  and  the  last  blow 
was  struck  when  Mr  Houps  offered  the 
young  lady  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  which  Lola 
detested,  and  which  she  refused  with  a  vigor- 
ously spoken,  "  Dios,  no  !  "  There  was  no 
mistaking   the   expression,    and    Lady    Henri- 
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ette  almost  shuddered  .  at  the  sound  of  it, 
forgetting  that  this  form  of  speech  is  thought 
neither  shocking  nor  profane  on  foreign  lips. 

At  all  these  things  and  more  did  Lady 
Henriette  inwardly  chafe,  longing  to  give 
outward  expression  to  her  disapproval ;  but 
she  was  held  in  check,  at  least  for  the 
present,  by  Lady  Marion's  cold  grey  eye, 
which  was  flashed  on  her  now  and  again, 
and  not  a  little  also  by  the  reputation  Lola 
had  already  established  for  spirit  to  fight 
her  own  battles. 

At  length  the  long  dinner  came  to  -an 
end.  Conversation  had  not  been  very  brisk  ; 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  exchanging  ideas 
for  want  of  a  common  language.  Lady 
Marion  was  evidently  still  in  suffering ;  she 
spoke  little,  and  often  screwed  up  her  eyes 
and  forehead  as  if  struggling  against  pain. 
Lady  Henriette  was  not  happy  because  she 
could  not  have  it  all  her  own  way  with 
Lola.  Our  heroine  herself  was  a  little 
uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease.  It  was  a 
sensible  relief  to  all  when  they  returned  to 
the  drawing-room. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Lady  Henriette,  returning  almost  immedi- 
ately to  her  sister's  sick  room,  left  the  others 
alone. 

Lola,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  got  up  and 
kissed  Lady  Marion  on  the  forehead. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Sefiora  ?  You 
are  in  pain — let  me  try  and  soothe  it." 

"  Nothing ;  I  am  often  like  this.  It  will 
be  sad  for  you,  I  fear.  What  are  we  to  find 
for  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you.  You  are  good 
and  kind  to  me  ;   I  will  be  your  daughter." 

"  Come  here,  close  ;  let  me  look  at  you ; ' 
and  Lola  went  round  to  face  Lady  Marion 
in  the  full  light. 

This  was  her  brother  George's  daughter — 
George,  who  had  been  her  favourite  brother, 
for  whom  she  had  fought  through  thick  and 
thin  ;  petting  him  when  a  child,  stinting 
herself  to  give  him  money  when  at  college 
from  her  own  allowance,  loving  him  with 
a  devotion  such  as  none  of  the  many  suitors 
who  had  wooed  her  could  ever  win.  George's 
daughter !  But  George  had  been  fair,  with 
locks    brown   and    curling,    fresh    cheeks    and 
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blue  eyes,  as  became  a  Saxon  youth.  This 
girl  was  in  truth  quite  different — an  exotic, 
a  child  of  another  clime — a  brown-eyed,  olive- 
cheeked  Spanish  maiden. 

"  You  are  like  your  mother,"  said  Lady 
Marion  at  length  with  a  sigh.  She  had 
sought  in  vain  for  something  to  remind  her 
of  George. 

"  Did  you  know  her  then,  lady  ? "  asked 
Lola  eagerly. 

"  No,  child." 

Our  heroine's  face  fell. 

"  Madre  desdichada  de  mi  alma  !  "  (unfortu- 
nate mother  of  my  soul !)  "I  never  saw  her, 
lady,  but  her  memory  I  love." 

"  We  will  try,  Dolores,  to  take  her  place," 
said  Lady  Marion  solemnly.  "  It  is  the  least 
that  we  owe  you." 

Then  Lady  Marion  rose  to  retire  for  the 
night,  and  so  ended  the  first  day  Lola  spent 
at  Fairfax  Manor. 


(  196) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  CONTINUES. 

Next  morning  was  bright  and  fine.  The  early 
sun  woke  Lola,  and  she  threw  up  the  window 
to  bask  the  better  in  its  beams  and  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Her  room  looked 
out  towards  the  real  front  of  the  house,  out 
upon  a  wide,  level  lawn  of  short  green  turf, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  dovecot,  and 
around  it  wheeled  in  rapid  flight  a  crowd  of 
busy  birds  for  ever  on  the  wing.  On  this 
side,  the  weather-stained  red-brick  walls,  with 
their  white  stone  mullions  and  groins,  were 
half-covered  with  ivy,  centuries  old,  clinging 
with  parasitic  growth  close  to  the  house,  with 
which  its  life  was  indissolubly  bound.  Just 
beyond  the  lawn  and   the  lodge  gates  was   a 
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bye  road  leading  to  the  farm  and  the  main 
highway,  some  half-mile  distant,  and  along 
this  came  an  occasional  cart,  or  a  waggon 
going  to  the  farm,  or  a  few  cows  bound  in 
the  same  direction;  sometimes  a  labouring 
man  or  boy  with  a  note  or  two  of  rude  song, 
and  above  these  rose  the  sounds  of  the 
farmyard— lowing  kine,  the  whinny  of  a 
horse,  the  harsh  scream  of  a  peacock,  and  the 
crow  of  the  more  commonplace  Chanticleer. 

This  quiet  morning  fostered  reflection,  and 
Lola  found  herself  deep  in  thought,  pondering 
over  the  past,  wondering  what  might  be  •  in 
store  in  the  future.  Did  her  grandfather 
intend  that  she  should  stay  here  at  Fairfax 
for  ever  ?  That  could  hardly  be.  In  spite  of 
all,  his  affection  for  her  was  such  that  he  could 
not  suffer  her  to  remain  away  long  from  his 
side.  His  only  object  had  been  to  separate 
her  from  Frank ;  and  in  that  for  the  present 
he  had  been  quite  successful.  For  the  present 
only  ;  this  separation  was  not  to  be  endured 
for  ever.  Nothing  should  induce  her  to 
surrender  her  lover  ;  this  her  clear  determina- 
tion  she  repeated   to    herself   several    times, 
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and  found  therein  no  little  comfort.  Poor 
Paco !  and  what  must  he  have  thought  of  her 
disappearance  ?  and  what  had  been  his  uncles 
answer  ?  Lola  was  not  so  confident  now,  when 
at  an  enforced  distance  from  Frank,  that  she 
could  bring  herself  to  say  No  even  if  this  uncle 
had  refused  his  consent.  Her  grandfather 
and  Frank's  uncle  might  settle  the  difficulty 
between  them. 

But  now  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
Frank  must  be  quite  in  ignorance  as  to  what 
had  become  of  her.  There  was  no  one  to 
tell  him.  Josefa  could  not,  for  she  did  not 
know.  Certainly  her  cunning  old  abuelo 
would  never  divulge  a  word.  Yet  Frank  ought 
to  hear.  She  would  herself  write  that  very 
morning,  and  set  all  his  doubts  at  rest.  And 
with  that  she  drew  towards  the  window  the 
small  writing-table  that  stood  complete  in 
every  respect  in  a  far-off  corner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  compose  her  first  love-letter,  now 
for  the  first  time  experiencing  that  curious 
but  empty  consolation  which  is  to  be  gained 
from  communicating  even  upon  paper  with  a 
loved  one  from  whom  fate  keeps  us  far  apart. 
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She  wrote  in  Spanish  fluently,  for  her  heart 
was  full,  and  so  was  her  paper  soon — full 
of  the  story  of  her  grandfather's  trickery,  full 
of  sweet  protestations  of  undying  affection, 
while  in  between  every  grain  of  common-sense 
statement  lay  bushels  of  that  chaff-like 
hyperbole,  which  only  a  young  girl  in  the 
full  swing  of  a  first  affection  has  at  command. 

The  time  slipped  by,  and  Lola  had  been 
employed  thus  for  more  than  an  hour,  when 
Mrs  Bridle  came  to  call  her  and  assist  her 
to  dress. 

"  Miss  Dolores  !  "  she  cried,  "  whatever  are 
you  a  doing  of  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ? 
You'll  get  your  death  ! " 

It  was  imprudent  perhaps,  and  Lola  her- 
self admitted  that  she  was  slightly  chilled ; 
but  she  had  only  just  become  aware  of  it. 
Was  it  likely  she  would  feel  cold  when 
she  was  writing  to  her  Frank  ?  Neverthe- 
less she  was  glad  to  go  to  bed  again 
while  a  fire  was  being  lighted ;  and  this 
delayed  her  so  much,  that,  by  the  time 
she  got  downstairs,  she  found  herself  several 
minutes     late     for     breakfast.       Both     ladies 
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—  Georgina  still  kept  her  room  —  were 
seated  waiting,  and  Lady  Henriette,  who 
had  raised  punctuality  to  the  rank  of  a 
cardinal  virtue,  looked  as  if  the  sin  which 
Lola  had  committed  was  blacker  than 
robbing  a  church.  Yet  she  did  not  dare 
do  more  than  remark  that  breakfast  in  that 
house  was  always  at  nine  precisely. 

"  Perhaps    Bridle    did    not    tell    you,"  sug- 
gested Lady  Marion. 

"  It's  written  up  in  large  letters  over  the 
mantlepiece  in  every  room  in  the  house." 

"  I  knew,  but  I  was  busy." 

"  So  early  ?  " 

"  I     was     writing     a    letter    to " should 

she  confess  to  this  first  love-letter  ?  A 
moment's  consideration  decided  her.  She 
would  conceal  nothing.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  love  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed, 
and  she  would  stand  true  to  her  colours. 
"  I  was  writing  to  Paco." 

Lady  Marion  raised  her  eyebrows,  and 
Lady  Henriette  flushed  almost  angrily. 
This  was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  in- 
deed.      But    since    the     great  affray   on   the 
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day  previous  Lady  Henriette  had  reviewed 
her  position  carefully,  and  had  come  to 
believe  that  if  she  was  to  succeed  at  all 
with  Lola,  it  must  be  otherwise  than  by 
overt  attempts  at  coercion.  Therefore  now 
she  smothered  her  rising  wrath,  and  suffered 
the  reference  to  Paco  to  pass  unchallenged. 
This  wayward  child,  loveable  no  doubt,  but 
difficult  to  manage,  was  hardly  herself  to 
blame.  How  was  it  possible  for  her  to 
know  better  until  she  had  been  taught  ? 
Even  now  she  could  hardly  speak  a  dozen 
words  of  decent  English ;  and  Lady  Henri- 
ette saw  plainly  that  the  first  step  towards 
that  process  of  improvement  which  she 
called  "  forming  the  girl's  mind "  must  be 
to  establish  a  common  platform  in  regard 
to  language.  This  was  excellent  reasoning, 
of  course.  Without  the  satisfactory  exchange 
of  ideas  no  gentle  persuasion  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  no  instruction  imparted. 
The  only  mistake  was,  that  in  thus  assuming 
the  role  of  governess,  Lady  Henriette  pro- 
posed to  become  little  less  irritating  than  a 
malignant    mosquito    with    an    unquenchable 
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thirst  for  blood.  Even  the  best-tempered 
man  or  woman  amongst  us  is  apt  to  be 
goaded  to  madness  by  any  officious  friend 
who,  happening  to  be  better  informed,  emends 
and  corrects  every  syllable  we  utter  in  a 
new  and  a  strange  tongue.  Lola  considered 
her  Ladyship  sufficiently  antipathetic  already. 
Viewed  as  a  teacher,  Lady  Henriette  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  real  enemy. 

The  first  lesson  was  amusing  enough. 
Lola  often  translated  literally  her  Spanish 
idioms,  and  the  turns  of  expression  sounded 
oddly  enough  in  English  ears. 

"  What  will  you  take  ? '  asked  Lady  Marion 
as  soon  as  Lola  was  seated  at  the  break- 
fast table.      "  Fish,  cutlets,  eggs?" 

"  Please,  a  pair  of  eggs." 

"  A  pair  of  what  ? '  quickly  inquired 
Lady    Henriette. 

"  Eggs,  kuevos" 

"My  dear,  you  should  say  two  eggs,  or 
a  couple  of  eggs,  not  a  pair ! " 

"  Gracias !    I    will   remember." 

By  and  by,  when  breakfast  was  over, 
Lady   Henriette,    who   was   bent   upon   being 
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gracious,  proposed  to  Lola  a  walk  through 
the  shrubberies  and  greenhouses.  Lola 
smiled  gratefully,  and  the  bell  was  rung. 

"  Tell  Mrs  Bridle  to  bring  down  Miss 
Bellota's  hat  and  cape." 

"  Please,  and  two  gloves,"  added  Lola 
quickly. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  two  gloves  for  ?  " 

"  Pues  I  one  for  each  hand." 

"  But,  Dolores,  we  say  a  pair  of  gloves, 
a  pair  of  boots,  a  pair  of" 

"  Stays  ! '   suggested  Lady  Marion  laughing. 

"  But  not  a  pair  of  eggs !  It  is,  then, 
very  fastidious,  very  incommoding,  this  Eng- 
lish idiom  of  yours.  And  suppose  the  horse 
or  the  donkey  gives  you  two  kicks,  do 
you  say  two  kicks,  or  a  pair  of  kicks,  as 
do  we  in  Spanish  ?  " 

Lady  Henriette  looked  as  if  she  would 
have  liked  to  administer  a  pair  of  boxes 
on  the  ear  to  her  young  friend,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

Lola  having  twice  paraded  up  and  down 
a  side-walk,  next  asked  the  way  to  the 
Correo — the  post-office. 
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"  I    want  to  send   my   letter." 

"  Cannot  you  trust  us  to  post  it  for 
you  ?  "   asked   Lady    Henriette. 

Lola  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  her 
Ladyship  was  evidently  pained  at  the  distrust 
implied. 

"  There  is  no  post-office  within  miles.  Our 
letters  go  in  a  bag  every  afternoon.  You  can 
send  yours  in  the  same  way." 

"  It  will  go  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question !  A 
letter  is  sacred.  You  will  believe  me  if  I 
give  you  my  word  ?  " 

Lady  Henriette  put  out  her  hand,  and 
in  doing  so  Lola  met  her  eyes — clear,  honest 
eyes,  belonging  to  a  gentlewoman  who  might 
be  fussy  perhaps,  and  at  times  inconsiderate, 
but  one  who  would  not  stoop  to  a  base 
action  to  save  her  life. 

"  Sefiora,  I  trust  you ; "  and  this  was  the 
first  step  to  a  better  understanding  between 
them. 

But  there  were  rocks  ahead  in  their  rela- 
tionship, and  one  especially  dangerous,  which 
threatened  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their 
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acquaintance.  Lady  Henriette  could  not 
forget  that  Dolores  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  she  had  no  patience  with  people  who 
professed  this  particular  kind  of  religious 
belief.  In  her  eyes  they  were  misguided 
victims,  calling  first  for  commiseration,  and 
next  for  conversion  and  cure.  She  had 
aired  these  sentiments  openly  long  before, 
when  Lola  had  first  been  invited  to  Fairfax, 
and  had  submittted  only  with  a  bad  grace 
to  Lady  Marion's  positive  disapprobation  of 
all  attempts  at  proselytising.  It  was  at  that 
time  almost  a  relief  to  Lady  Henriette,  when 
old  Bellota  refused  to  allow  his  grand- 
daughter to  go  to  England.  Since  then, 
matters  had  become  more  complicated. 
Glimpshire — of  which  the  Fairfaxes  had 
ever  been  a  leading  family — was  an  old- 
fashioned  county,  select,  conservative,  and 
somewhat  short-tempered — a  county  remark- 
able for  strong  prejudices,  for  inherited  likes 
and  dislikes,  wherein  feuds  and  friendly  feel- 
ings were  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  like  heirlooms  and  family  jewels. 
Politics  had  long  divided   it  into  two  hostile 
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camps,  and  of  late  years  it  had  been  much 
torn  by  religious  dissensions.  The  original 
duel  between  High  Church  and  Low  had 
grown  with  the  increasing  quarrelsomeness 
of  the  a£e  into  a  sort  of  melde  or  free  fiVht, 
in  which  many  combatants  joined — good 
Churchmen,  as  they  loved  to  style  them- 
selves, Revivalists,  Ritualists,  and  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  tendencies 
at  Fairfax  were  decidedly  "  Low ; '  Lady 
Henriette's  friend,  the  rector  —  a  substantial 
staff  upon  whom  the  good  lady  much  leant, 
and  with  no  light  weight — having  often 
expressed  his  opinion  that  dissent  even  was 
far  less  objectionable  than  Papacy.  He  was 
the  more  outspoken  in  this  respect  because 
Lord  Hetherington,  one  of  the  leading  mag- 
nates of  the  county,  and  a  parishioner  of 
his  own,  had  recently  "  gone  over  ; ,:  and  he 
took  this  change  of  faith,  not  unnaturally,  as 
a  personal  affair,  an  insult  and  a  slight  to 
himself  and  the  doctrine  he  preached.  His 
views  were  Lady  Henriette's ;  hence,  when 
it  was  known  that  Lola  was  really  coming 
to  them,  the  same  question  cropped  up,  sur- 
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rounded    by    even    greater    difficulties    than 
before. 

There  had  been  a  battle-royal  between 
the  sisters  on  the  subject — Henriette,  fight- 
ing with  the  courage  of  a  fanatic,  defending 
her  dearest  convictions  ;  Marion  equally 
strong  in  support  of  universal  toleration ; 
while  Lady  Georgina,  in  a  most  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind,  halted  and  hesitated 
between  the  two  belligerents,  just  as  England 
does  in  Continental  wars — trying  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  sides,  and  yet  to 
keep  out  of  the  quarrel. 

"  But,  Marion,"  Lady  Henriette  had  said, 
"  if  she  wishes  to  attend  Mass  she  must  go 
to  Hetherington ;  there  is  no  other  chapel 
except  at  Glimsbury,  and  that  is  fourteen 
miles  away.  You  know  we  have  ceased  to 
call  at  the  Castle  since  Lord  Hetherineton 
seceded." 

"  That  was  your  affair.  You  chose  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  weak,  irresolute  man, 
without  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  when 
he  heard  of  it  he  very  naturally  took  offence." 

"  And  she  will  want  a  director,  some  one 
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to  confess  to.  Are  we  to  admit  that  dark- 
looking  priest  into  our  house  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  believe  Mr  Wardour  is  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Are  you  afraid  he  would 
run  away  with  the  spoons  ?  " 

"He  is  one  of  the  Yorkshire  Wardours," 
said  Lady  Georgina,  siding  with  Lady  Marion, 
"  and  he  would  have  had  the  property  if  he 
had  not  turned  monk." 

"  How  could  he  expect  to  inherit  after 
that  ?  "  said  Henriette. 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  replied  Georgina 
promptly,  anxious  to  propitiate  the  other  side. 

But,  as  usual,  Lady  Marion  had  it  her 
own  way.  Lola  was  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  her  conscience,  and  to  worship  in  the 
manner  to  which  she  had  been  all  her  life 
accustomed.  Lady  Henriette  had,  however, 
only  yielded  a  sullen  and  half-hearted  con- 
sent— only  with  a  bad  grace  had  she  humbled 
herself  before  Lord  Hetherington,  writing  to 
him  to  explain  that  a  young  Spanish  friend 
was  staying  in  their  house,  and  that  they 
hoped  she  might  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
services  at  Hetherington  Castle. 
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Nevertheless,  though  thus  silenced  and 
overborne  on  the  main  question,  Lady 
Henriette  cherished  a  hope  that  in  the  end, 
by  some  roundabout  process,  Lola  might 
yet  be  weaned  from  the  error  of  her  ways. 
What  might  rfot  be  effected  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  good  and  zealous  man  like  Mr 
Featherstone,  their  rector  ? 

Therefore  it  was  that,  within  a  day  or  two 
of  our  heroines  arrival,  this  good  and  zealous 
clergyman  looked  in  to  lunch.  A  well- 
meaning  person,  of  Irish  extraction,  red-faced, 
full-voiced,  and  not  exactly  well-bred.  -He 
talked  loudly  and  much,  chiefly  to  Lady 
Henriette,  for  Lady  Marion's  replies  were 
discouraging,  and  preceded  always  by  the 
chilling  "Himpff!"  which  was  like  the  red 
light  on  a  line  of  railway.  He  patted  Lola 
on  the  head  with  some  freedom,  which  she 
would  have  resented  had  she  not  been  told 
he  was  the  cur  a,  the  padre,  or  priest  of  the 
parish. 

"  We  shall  see  you  at  church  on  Sunday  ? " 

he   asked    very    blandly,   regardless   of    Lady 

Marion's  frown. 

vol.  11.  o 
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"  Oh  yes — Church.  I  am  not  beata  ddvote, 
what  you  call  it — blessed ;  but  I  attend  to 
my  duties,  always." 

These  were  joyful  words  in  Lady  Henri- 
ette's  ears.  Church  with  her  meant  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  All  other  places  of  worship 
she  called  chapels. 

"Miss  Bellota  is  a  Roman  Catholic,"  inter- 
posed Lady  Marion  with  cold  emphasis. 

"  Oh,    indeed !    I    was   not   exactly   aware." 

"She  will  go  to  Hetherington  on  Sunday, 
and  I  shall  probably  accompany  her." 

"You?':  cried  Henriette  aghast.  "O 
Marion,  is  this  necessary  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Lady  Marion,"  went  on 
Mr  Featherstone,  following  on  the  same  side, 
"  I  fear  that  your  appearance  at  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  will  be  attended  with  very 
serious  misconstruction." 

He  never  felt  safe  now.  Since  Lord 
Hetherington's  "perversion"  he  trusted  no 
man,  nor  woman,  nor  child. 

"A  young  lady,  Mr  Featherstone,  can 
hardly  go  to  a  private  house  alone  and 
unattended." 
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"  But,  Marion,  Bridle  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient,  and  Bridle  is" 

"  More  orthodox  than  I  am  ?  I  don't  think 
so.  But  pray  do  not  distress  yourself.  I 
have  no  intention  of  deserting  you,  Mr 
Featherstone — at  present."  The  last  words 
were  added  maliciously,  and  had  the  desired 
effect. 

The  rector  managed  to  mutter  something 
about  full  confidence  and  so  forth,  but  he 
was  far  from  happy  in  his  mind. 

Lola  had  listened  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
but  she  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  She 
had  arrived  on  the  Wednesday,  and  this 
was  Friday.  It  had  occurred  to  her  already 
as  somewhat  strange  that  the  ladies  did  not 
fast,  but  she  presumed  they  had  a  dispensa- 
tion. Yet  now  the  padre  cura  was  very 
devoted  to  his  lunch,  neither  refusing  cutlets 
nor  denying  himself  any  of  the  good  things 
upon  the  table.  And  what  was  this  distinction 
of  Churches  ?  Were  they  not  all  of  one 
faith  ?  Why  should  the  padre  cttra  ask  her 
to  go  to  one  church  and  Lady  Marion 
say   she    should    go    to    another  ?      She    was 
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amazed  ;    it    was    all    past    her     comprehen- 
sion. 

More  astonishing  still  was  it  when  Lady 
Henriette  took  her,  the  day  following,  to 
the  Rectory.  Mrs  Featherstone,  a  nice,  quiet 
little  body,  felt  honoured  at  the  visit,  and 
showed  off  her  children,  from  Tommy  the 
eldest  to  the  baby  last  born,  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  She  petted  and  praised  Lola,  ad- 
mired her  hair,  and  said  it  was  a  treat  to 
see  such  a  beautiful  face. 

"  And  who  is  she  ? "  asked  Lola  after- 
wards. 

"  Mrs  Featherstone,  the  clergyman's  wife." 

"  The  curds  wife !     Impossible  ! " 

"  But  she  is  indeed." 

"A  cura  married!  O  Senora!  no  ptcede  ser. 
In  the  Church  the  priests  do  not  marry." 

"  Ours  do." 

"  How  ?  ours  !  Are  you  not  too  Catolicas, 
Catolicas  Romanas,  as  am  I  ?  " 

"  We  are  Protestants — heretics." 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  almost  screamed  Lola  ;  "  not 
that  awful  word — not  heretics.  They  will  be 
damned."     She   brought   the   word   out  quite 
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as   coolly   as   might   a   bargee   using   it    as   a 
compliment  to  his  wife's  eyes. 

"  Child,  it  is  you  who  are  using  terrible 
language.  But  do  you  not  know  that  in 
England  we  are  all — almost  all,  that  is  to 
say — of  the  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church  ? " 

"  Lady,  I  am  strange  to  your  ways,  as  to 
your  language.     I  do  not  comprehend." 

"You  call  the  Pope  head  of  your  Church. 
We  do  not.  The  Sovereign — king  or  queen 
— is  head  of  ours." 

"  Your  king  is  then  a  priest  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  have  a  queen." 

"  Que  bur  la !  (how  absurd  !)  A  female 
priest ! " 

"  And  we  do  not  believe  in  saints." 

"  Corno  /"  quite  horrified. 

"  Nor  in  the  Virgin  Mary." 

"Not  in  the  Blessed  Mother?"  and  she 
crossed  herself. 

"We  do  not  fast,  nor  say  aves,  nor  tell 
our  beads,  nor  keep  saints  days,"  went  on 
Lady  Henriette,  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  out  her  mind. 

"  Peor  y  peor  I    (worse   and   worse  !)      But 
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it   makes   me   sad  :    I    grieve   for   you.      And 
you  are  all  the  same — all  ?  "  she  was  thinking 
of  Frank  Wriottesley. 
-"  Yes  ;  or  nearly  all." 

"  And  Paco  too  !  Que  lastima  ! — how 
sad  ! " 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  Lola  remained 
quite  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  overpowered. 
But  just  before  they  separated  for  the  night, 
she  came  to  Lady  Henriette  as  if  struck  with 
a  bright  idea. 

"  Sefiora,  let  me  ask  you  one  favour.  I 
like  you — I  do  indeed.  It  grieves  me  to 
think  that  you  will  be  damned." 

"  Gracious  heaven,  child !  do  not  repeat 
that  awful  expression.  What  is  it  that  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  Protestant  any  more." 

"  Why,  what  does  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Marion  surprised. 

"  It  means  that  I  have  caught  a  Tartar.  I 
have  been  hoping  to  do  her  good,  and  now 
she  is  trying  to  convert  me." 

"You  will  not?"  went  on  Lola  sadly. 
"  Paco  will,  I  think,  if  I  ask  him." 
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"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Lady  Marion.  "  If 
you  look  at  him  like  that  he  would  give  up 
most  things  except  one." 

"  And  that  is  what  ?  " 

"  Yourself!" 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  Lola  appeared  at 
breakfast,  greatly  to  Lady  Henriette's  surprise, 
in  a  black  mantilla. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ? "  she  asked.  "  The 
day  is  not  specially  cold.  It  is  hardly  wise 
to  cover  up  your  head  indoors.  Are  you 
unwell  ?  *  ■ 

"  It  is  Sunday.     Am  I  not  going  to  Mass  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  not  in  that  dress  surely." 

"  In  this  way  all  ladies  go  to  Mass." 

"  You  cannot  persuade  me  to  believe  that." 

"  They  do,  truly,  in  Spain." 

"  But  this  is  not  Spain.  Do,  please,  to 
oblige  me,  take  it  off." 

"  Take  what  off?"  said  Lady  Marion  coming 
in  at  the  moment.  "  That  mantilla  ?  It  is 
most  becoming." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  lady." 

"  I  like  it ;  and   it  will  explain  to  the  con- 
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gregation    who     you     are    and    why     I     am 
there." 

"  Then  you  really  mean  to  go  too,  Marion  ? ' 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  I  hoped  that  perhaps  you  would  have 
thought  better  of  it.  Have  you  calculated 
the  effect  it  will  have  ?  When  it  is  known 
that  a  Fairfax  has  been  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship,  the  whole  country-side  will 
be  in  an  uproar." 

"  Henriette,  I  have  made  up  my  mind," 
said  Lady  Marion  shortly. 

"  It  is  a  great  grief  to  Mr  Featherstone." 
She  would  not  surrender  her  point. 

"  Leave  Mr  Featherstone  to  take  care  of 
himself.     He  is  no  favourite  of  mine." 

41  Nor  of  mine,"  put  in  Lola  energetically. 
"  Verio  y  al  diablo  todo  es  uno.,f 

"  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  "  rashly  asked 
Lady  Henriette. 

"  To  see  him  and  the  devil  is  all  one." 

"  You  brought  it  on  yourself ! "  cried  Lady 
Marion,  laughing  at  her  sister's  face  of 
horror. 

"  Such  an  old  uncle  ! "  continued  Lola  with 
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increasing  contempt  in  her  voice,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  mingled  derision  and  disdain. 

"  Uncle  !  uncle  !  He  is  no  relation  of  yours. 
What  strange  freak  is  this,  child  ? " 

"  Ya,  ya  !  Que  lo  se  yo.  I  know  all  about 
it.  He  is  an  uncle,  and  an  old  uncle.  Is  not 
*  uncle'  English  for  Ho  f  Yes  ;  well  then  in 
Spanish  we  call  all  such  dried-up  grapes  old 
uncles." 

"  But  he  is  a  clergyman,  a  padre,  a  priest. 
You  should  respect  him  for  that." 

"  Bah  !  no  priest  is  he — to  me.  Why,  he 
is  married.  Who  has  heard  of  a  padre  with 
a  wife  ?  No,  no  ;  he  is  an  old  heretic,  and 
El  Calvo  will  never  let  him  into  heaven." 

"  El  Calvo  f  "  asked  Lady  Henriette,  but 
in  a  very  doubtful  voice  of  interrogation. 

"  St  Peter,  who  keeps  the  keys.  He  is 
bald — calvo — so  say  the  stories  of  the  saints, 
which  I  believe  every  word." 

Soon  afterwards  the  pony  carriage  was 
announced,  and  the  two  ladies  drove  off  to 
Hetherington  Castle  together. 


(    218    ) 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    BLESSINGS    OF    PEACE. 

Life  was  uneventful  at  Fairfax,  and  the 
days  slipped  by  in  tame,  almost  monotonous, 
sequence.  Such  an  existence  would  have  been 
nearly  unbearable  to  the  average  English  girl, 
but  Lola  had  been  trained  to  stay  much  at 
home,  and  to  know  no  excitement — at  least 
till  Frank  Wriottesley  appeared  upon  the 
scene — except  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  of 
the  mildest  description.  To  rise  early,  chatter 
with  Josefa,  or  assist  her  in  the  household, 
to  stitch  a  little,  braid  her  hair,  or  peep 
through  the  windows  at  the  passers-by,  these 
serious  duties  had  sufficed  to  keep  her  busy 
from  day  to  day.  It  was  hardly  grievous  to 
her,  then,  to  submit  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  made  up  the  dull  routine  of  life  at 
Fairfax. 
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But  under  the  discipline,  she  underwent 
great  changes — mental  and  physical.  She  was 
sensibly  affected  by  the  influences  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  exuberant  spirits  were 
toned  down  ;  she  grew  very  gentle  and  sub- 
dued in  manner.  Only  now  and  then,  rarely, 
but  with  the  sudden  gust  of  a  Mediterranean 
squall,  there  rushed  into  her  heart  a  wild, 
almost  ungovernable,  longing  to  see  her  Frank 
once  more.  Through  it  all  the  orood  Ladies 
Fairfax  did  their  best  to  make  her  happy. 
There  was  not  at  that  season  much  gaiety  in 
the  county,  and  she  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  amusements  as  were  to  be  found  at 
home,  indoors  or  out.  For  the  latter  they 
gave  her  a  saddle-horse,  and  she  took  long 
rides,  followed  in  state  by  a  groom  in  livery. 
This  exercise  she  grew  to  love  more  and 
more.  It  was  so  English — an  English  habit, 
such  as  her  Paco  loved  ;  and  it  was  but  right 
that  she,  his  future  wife,  should  also  appre- 
ciate it.  No  longer  did  it  seem  strange  to 
her  that  English  people  should  be  so  fond 
of  the  saddle.  The  more  she  rode  the  more 
she  liked  it.     It  was  pure  joy  to  her  to  give 
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free  reins  to  her  horse  and  canter  gaily  along 
the  grassy  side  slips  that  bordered  all  the 
Glimpshire  roads.  The  rapid  paces  stirred 
all  her  pulses  ;  every  breath  she  drew  gave 
her  hope,  and  courage,  and  new  life.  Return- 
ing thus  strengthened  and  invigorated,  she 
found  herself  more  contented  with  her  lot, 
ready  almost  to  admit  that,  although  in  its 
first  shock  the  sudden  change  of  scene  had 
been  hard  to  bear,  nevertheless  it  might  be 
for  her  good  that  she  had  come  to  England. 
Now  for  the  first  time  she  was  associated  with 
true  English  gentlewomen  ;  for  the  first  time 
she  began  to  tell  herself  how  much  she  had  to 
learn  if  she  wished  to  become  worthy  of  Frank 
Wriottesley. 

So  humble  was  she  and  free  of  conceit, 
that  she  saw  only  her  own  unfitness,  her  igno- 
rance, her  lack  of  that  indefinable  air  of  high 
breeding  which  sat  so  naturally  upon  her  host- 
esses, and  forgot  the  graces  that  were  truly 
all  her  own.  Her  fresh  heart,  pure  mind, 
and  loving  though  passionate  temper, — these 
were  no  despicable  gifts.  The  metal  rang 
true   beneath ;     it  was    pure    and    unalloyed, 
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needing  nothing  but  refinement  to  show  forth 
its  real  intrinsic  worth.  But  all  our  heroine 
saw  was  the  gulf  that  seemed  to  separate 
her  from  other  English  girls.  As  she  was, 
she  could  not  be  fit  to  mate  with  Frank. 
Then  it  was  that,  with  impetuous  determina- 
tion, she  resolved  to  improve  herself.  Good 
Lady  Henriette  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  when  Lola  voluntarily  subscribed 
to  the  new  scheme  proposed  for  her  education. 
Never  was  teacher  more  devoted  nor  pupil 
more  eager  to  learn.  Under  such  conditions 
Lola  made  rapid  progress ;  and  not  alone  in 
the  English  language,  in  general  information, 
and  varied  accomplishments,  but  also  in  her 
Ladyship's  heart. 

Glimpshire  was  not  a  gay  county,  perpetu- 
ally in  a  whirl  of  festivities ;  but  it  took  its 
recreation  too,  at  proper  and  reasonable  times. 
It  broke  out  at  certain  epochs  in  the  year, 
and,  for  a  sober,  sedate  county,  ran  riot  as 
if  but  just  released  from  school.  These 
epochs  were  as  well  known  as  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  fixed  with  far  more  regularity, 
and  just   as   solemnly  observed.      Every  one 
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in  Glimpshire  knew  that  the  first  ball  of  the 
Glimpshire  Hunt  took  place  the  last  week 
of  November ;  that  the  sermon  in  aid  of  the 
County  Asylum  and  Infirmary  was  preached 
on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter ;  that  the 
first  "  Bow  Meeting" — this  was  the  dignified 
Glimpshire  term  for  archery — came  off  at 
Glimsbury  upon  the  last  Monday  in  July. 
Many  Glimpshire  people  migrated  to  town 
for  the  season,  of  course,  but  their  hearts 
remained  always  at  home.  Few  went  before 
Easter  or  remained  after  July.  The  proper 
support  of  county  institutions  weighed  with 
them  even  before  the  exhibition  of  themselves 
and  daughters  at  Princes,  at  Hurlingham,  or 
in  the  Row.  When  any  of  the  Glimpshire 
festivals  were  close  at  hand,  the  whole  county 
rose  to  the  occasion.  All  the  country-houses 
round  were  filled  with  guests.  Distances 
were  quite  ignored  :  twenty  miles  into  Glims- 
bury and  out  again  was  considered  nothing. 
The  hotels  in  the  county  town  were  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  Town  Council,  with  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  laid  new  metal  on 
all  the  streets  and  highways,  so  that  the  extra 
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traffic  might  be  turned  to  advantage  even  to 
the  uttermost  ounce. 

Lola  had  been  some  weeks  at  Fairfax, 
when  the  approaching  Infirmary  Sermon  be- 
came the  topic  of  conversation  at  lunch. 
Lady  Georgina  was  present,  having  now 
nearly  recovered  her  strength. 

"  Can  you  dance,  Dolores  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Marion. 

"  Oh  yes ! "  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  added  Lady    Henriette 

lauorhinof. 

11  And  you  can  waltz  ?  " 

"  I  adore  it." 

"  There  will  be  a  ball  in  Glimsbury  in 
another  fortnight.     Would  you  like  to  go  ? ' 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  con  muchissimo  gusto. ," 

"  Who  talks  of  going  to  balls  ? "  put  in 
Lady  Georgina.  "  You,  Henriette — at  your 
time  of  life  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Dolores  ought  to  go  to  the  Infirmary 
Ball,  and  I  may  chaperone  her,  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course,  and  she  ought  to  hold  the 
plate  ! " 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the  morning 
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there  was  a  sermon,  at  night  a  ball.  The 
gathering  for  the  one  assured  a  good  collec- 
tion for  the  other ;  and  it  was  the  fashion 
for  the  whole  country-side  to  appear  at  church. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  make  purse-strings 
freely  open.  Some  shining  pulpit-orator  was 
specially  engaged ;  the  service  was  choral, 
admirably  given  ;  and  in  prominent  seats 
about  the  centre  of  the  aisle  and  just  below 
the  preacher  a  certain  number  of  patients, 
specially  selected  from  the  inmates  of  the 
Infirmary,  were  paraded,  to  rouse  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable. 
More  than  this  ;  it  had  been  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  doubtless  to  give  greater 
importance  to  the  occasion,  for  the  plates  at 
the  church-door  to  be  held  by  ladies — on  one 
side  the  newest  bride,  on  the  other  the 
freshest  debutante. 

It  was  to  this  that  Lady  Georgina  referred. 
She  had  herself,  in  ages  past,  held  the  plate; 
so  too  had  Lady  Marion  ;  so  too  Henri- 
etta. But  it  had  come  to  none  of  them  to 
make  their  second  appearance.  Brides,  as  we 
know,  they  had  never  been. 
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"  Dolores  hold  the  plate ! "  cried  Lady 
Henriette.  "  Why,  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  county." 

"  Henriette  !  not  when  she  is  our" 

"  O  Georgina !  please  remember ;  and  you 
promised  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  not.  She  ought  to  know," 
replied  the  old  lady  in  high  dudgeon. 

Lola  happily  was  unconscious  that  the  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  her,  and  Henriette 
went  on — 

"  Is  it  settled  who  is  to  preach  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Monsignor  Capel  or  the  Archbishop/'  -re- 
plied Lady  Marion  promptly. 

"  In  our  church  !  Marion,  it's  quite  dread- 
ful to  hear  you  talk." 

Lady  Henriette  was  occasionally  ill  at  ease 
regarding  her  sister  Marion's  religious  views. 

"  They  are  both  admirable  preachers,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  your  friend  Mr 
Featherstone." 

"  Well,    I    hope   she'll  get  a  husband,   and 

then  she'll  hold  the   plate !  "    exclaimed  Lady 

Georgina,  who  was  not  to  be  beaten  from  her 

point.     "  You'll   have   to   tell   her   then,"   she 
vol.  11.  p 
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added  with  a  knowing  and  decisive  nod  of 
her  head.  "  Would  you  like  a  husband,  dear 
child  ?  " 

"  No,  Senora,  thank  you,"  replied  Lola 
quietly. 

Her  vow  to  Frank  was  sacred,  and  she 
could  marry  no  one  else.  But  she  had  suffi- 
cient good  feeling  to  make  no  reference  to 
her  lover  lest  it  might  offend  Lady  Henriette. 
The  subject  was  now  most  scrupulously 
avoided  between  them.  It  was  dangerous 
ground,  which  neither  liked  to  tread ;  and 
both  were  equally  pleased  when  Lady  Marion 
remarked  with  a  preliminary  Himpff — 

"  I  used  to  be  taught  that  it  was  indelicate 
to  talk  in  this  way  of  husbands."  At  which 
speech  Lady  Georgina  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved, and  did  not  speak  again  for  hours. 

It  was  impossible  for  Lola  to  be  otherwise 
than  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the  ball.  At 
first  she  asked  herself  whether  it  was  right 
that  she  should  go  ?  Would  Frank  approve 
of  her  dancing  with  other  polios  (young  men)  ? 
And  then  she  wished  she  had  asked  his  per- 
mission when  she  wrote  that   letter,  to  which 
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as  yet  she  had  received  no  reply.  There  was 
not  a  shadow  of  disloyalty  in  her  love  for 
Frank,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  could  not 
smother  her  childish  and  exceeding  eagerness 
for  the  coming  ball.  Such  funcions  were 
almost  strange  to  her.  She  had  never  danced 
but  at  San  Roque,  had  never  taken  part  in 
a  real  ball,  or  done  more  than  look  down  from 
a  box  upon  one  of  the  masquerades  in  the 
Gibraltar  theatre  during  Carnival. 

Mrs  Bridle,  again,  was  little  less  excited, 
especially  when  Lady  Henriette  took  her  into 
confidence  about  the  "  ball-gown."  The  ward- 
robe which  Lola  had  brought  home  with  her 
had  been  so  meagre  that  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  lady's-maid  had  been  to  increase  it  by 
such  dresses  as  could  be  got  close  at  hand,  or 
that  she  could  herself  make  up.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  would  do  for  the  Infirmary  Ball. 
Nor  could  Lola  be  allowed  to  appear— as  she 
herself  supposed  she  must — in  the  much-worn 
maize  dress  of  which  we  have  already  heard. 
No  ;  a  special  command  was  sent  to  Madam 
Elise,  and  with  it  went  the  dimensions,  so 
that   there  might  be  no   question  of  fit.    All 
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this  was  done  quite  without  Lola's  knowledge, 
and  her  surprise  was  as  great  as  her  admira- 
tion when  all  this  gorgeous  apparel  was  pro- 
duced, as  if  by  magic,  the  night  before  the  ball. 

It  was  a  marvel  of  the  milliners  art ;  cal- 
culated to  show  off  to  the  best  advantage  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  a  Spanish  brunette.  The 
colour  was  a  rich  creamy  white ;  the  orna- 
ments and  trimmings  of  gold.  First  a  tunic 
of  cream-white  crtpe  de  Chine,  caught  up  on 
one  side  by  a  golden  cord  with  hanging  tassels, 
and  beneath  it  a  skirt  of  cream-coloured  silk. 
All  the  accessories  were  complete — a  cream- 
white  fan,  shoes  and  gloves  of  the  same  deli- 
cate tint ;  and  for  head-dress,  a  cluster  of 
exquisite  marguerites  in  gold,  which  would 
shine  in  her  splendid  hair  as  do  the  stars  at 
midnight  in  the  purple  sky. 

Lola  almost  screamed  with  delight.  She 
was  young,  and  a  woman.  But  she  was  grate- 
ful also,  and  kissed  Lady  Henriette  with  such 
demonstrative  thanks  that  the  latter  felt  re- 
paid a  thousandfold. 

Next  day  the  great  occasion  came.  First 
of  all   the   parade   at   church,   the   service   at 
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which,  after  some  demur  and  consultation 
with  her  director,  Father  Wardour,  Lola  con- 
sented to  attend.  This  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public.  Public  it  was  ;  for,  without 
intentional  irreverence,  the  gathering  inside 
the  church  and  afterwards  at  the  doors  was 
not  unlike  a  fashionable  assembly,  a  flower- 
show,  or  fancy-fair.  Even  within  the  sacred 
walls  people  found  opportunities  for  looking 
about  them.  You  see,  it  was  a  week-day, 
and  the  bonnets,  to  which  on  the  Sabbath 
feminine  eyes  would  be  decorously  blind, 
might  now  be  openly  and  attentively  scanned. 
And  many  eyes,  male  and  female,  found  a 
convenient  focus  in  the  pew  of  the  Ladies 
Fairfax.  At  the  top  sat  Lady  Marion,  with 
her  snow-white  hair,  delicate  complexion,  and 
beautiful  features,  maintaining  still  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  Glimpshire  belle ;  in  person  scrupu- 
lously neat,  dressed  in  admirable  taste,  as 
pretty  and  perfect  an  old  lady  as  you  would 
wish  to  see.  At  the  other  end  was  Lady 
Henrietta's  ample  figure,  in  bright  and  some- 
what showy  apparel ;  a  ripe,  mellow,  middle- 
aged    English    gentlewoman,    with    good-hu- 
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moured  eyes  and  rosy  face,  apt  perhaps  to 
redden  and  grow  hot  in  fits  of  fussiness  and 
worry.  In  the  centre  sat  Lola,  a  complete 
contrast  to  both  her  neighbours,  dressed  all 
in  black  (upon  this  she  insisted  when  attending 
church),  with  no  colour  about  her  save  her 
cherry  lips  and  the  red  rose  in  her  hair. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  service  she 
remained  with  face  downcast.  The  ceremonial 
was  new  and  strange,  and  she  felt  a  little 
shy ;  but  once  those  who  watched  her  were 
treated  to  a  full  flash  from  her  splendid  eyes. 
Even  in  this  crowded  church,  in  spite  of  the 
local  mayor  in  fur  and  chain,  in  spite  of  the 
cripples  beneath  the  pulpit,  amidst  a  congre- 
gation of  all  that  was  great  and  glorious  in 
Glimpshire,  our  heroine  was  the  centre  of 
attraction.  So  much  so,  that  many  and 
numerous  were  the  friends  who  came  to  claim 
acquaintance  after  church.  Never  for  years 
had  the  Ladies  Fairfax  found  the  jeunesse  dorde 
of  Glimpshire  more  eager  to  call  their  car- 
riage ;  never  since  the  days  of  their  own  youth 
had  they  been  so  vigorously  pressed  to  come 
to  the  ball. 
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They  had  till  now  dropped  a  little  behind 
in  the  race  of  social  gaieties.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  two  younger  sisters  went  in  state 
to  dine  and  stay  three  days  at  a  neighbours 
house.  Once  in  every  summer  they  took  their 
turn  in  giving  the  annual  "  Bow-Meeting,"  and 
in  the  winter  they  did  their  best  to  provide  a 
fox  in  the  Fairfax  coverts,  and  breakfast  for 
the  Glimpshire  Hunt ;  these  were  solemn 
duties  incumbent  on  every  Glimpshire  land- 
lord ;  but  these  accomplished,  the  Ladies 
Fairfax  left  racketings  and  grinketings  to 
younger  generations,  looking  on  with  benevo- 
lent eyes,  but  without  active  participation 
therein. 

Since  Lola  had  come  to  the  Manor  it  was 
a  different  affair.  Some  amusement  and  harm- 
less gaiety  would  do  the  girl  good,  and  Lady 
Henriette  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the 
very  first  opportunity  for  bringing  her  out. 
Already,  under  the  influence  of  her  affection 
for  Lola,  which  had  developed  of  late  with 
surprisingly  rapid  growth,  she  was  greatly 
occupied  with  projects  to  secure  her  protege  s 
happiness  now  and  to  come.     For  the   latter, 
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Lady  Henriette  cherished  sub  rosa  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  Lola  well  married  in  England. 
Would  she  not  undoubtedly  make  some  man 
the  best  of  wives  ?  Was  it  right  that  such  a 
pearl  should  be  thrown  away  upon  a  nameless 
ne'er-do-well  to  whom  she  had  pledged  herself 
before  she  properly  knew  her  own  mind  ? 
Lady  Henriette  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
could  be  but  little  to  recommend  this  Gibraltar 
lover,  since  Mr  Bellota,  a  person  of  no  great 
social  position,  openly  disapproved  of  him. 
A  match  with  some  Glimpshire  gentleman, 
of  fair  but  moderate  means,  would  brine  the 
other  unsatisfactory  affair  to  a  summary  con- 
clusion. 

Hence  at  the  Infirmary  Ball  Lady  Henriette 
had  an  eye  to  business  more  or  less  the  whole 
night.  For  the  girl's  sake  she  buried  the 
hatchet,  and  forgot  more  than  one  feud  which 
the  Fairfax  family  had  inherited  from  remote 
antiquity.  She  forgave  Mr  Tredcroft  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  last  elec- 
tions ;  she  spoke  again  for  the  first  time 
these  dozen  years  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Chisholm, 
with  whom  they  had  quarrelled  about  a  right 
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of  way;  she  even  returned  Lord  Hethering- 
ton's  greeting  with  a  smile,  and  extended  the 
same  amnesty  to  Lord  Hawtayne,  his  eldest 
son,  whom  she  had  of  late  apostrophised  as 
a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  She  was  all  beaming 
smiles  and  friendliness  for  everybody.  How 
could  she  help  being  in  the  sweetest  of 
tempers  ?  Lola  was  a  most  tremendous 
success ;  her  beauty  attracted  every  eye.  The 
women  glared  at  her,  as  they  will  at  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  a  ball-room,  and  all 
the  men  were  eager  to  be  introduced  and  get 
the  promise  of  a  dance  miles  down  on  "the 
card. 

She  had  but  to  throw  her  handkerchief  and 
choose.  Yet  the  best  among  them  (Lady 
Henriette  saw  that  only  the  picked  few  were 
presented  to  her)  were  hardly  to  her  taste. 
They  were  but  slow  companions.  What  did 
she  care  for  little  Tredcroft's  inanities,  whose 
conversation  was  confined  to  the  one  dreary 
topic  of  himself,  who  nipped  his  words  with 
his  lips  so  that  half  their  meaning  remained 
inside,  and  the  other  half  came  out  so  mangled 
and  mutilated  that  listening  to  him  was   like 
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guessing  conundrums  of  the  mildest  de- 
scription ?  Or  for  Mr  Chisholm,  the  baronet's 
son,  an  irreproachable  youth,  already  conscious 
of  the  grave  duties  of  his  position,  a  deep 
student  of  political  economy,  an  authority  on 
poor-law  administration,  whose  aspirations 
were  "  the  House  "  and  the  career  of  a  states- 
man ?  He  bored  Lola  terribly  with  his  erudite 
talk  ;  his  sentences  were  so  long,  and  fraught 
with  such  weighty  meaning,  that  they  ranged 
far  over  her  head  like  projectiles  from  a  rifled 
gun.  Mr  Chisholm  said  afterwards  that  Lola 
seemed  quite  uneducated ;  she  had  never 
heard  of  a  School  Board,  and  her  notions  were 
quite  unsound  on  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief. 
At  first  she  thought  Jack  Fortescue  would  be 
a  pleasanter  partner.  He  was  cheery  and 
good-tempered,  had  a  ringing  laugh  of  his 
own,  after  the  manner  of  Frank  Wriottesley  ; 
but  he  was  too  brusque  and  off-handed,  rush- 
ing into  talk  as  he  might  at  a  five-barred  gate, 
and  using  slang  phrases,  which  were  all  so 
much  High  Dutch  to  foreign  ears  as  yet  barely 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  plain  and  simple 
English.     She  listened  in  utter  amazement  to 
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this  large  young  man  as  he  rattled  on,  and 
could  not  answer  one  tithe  of  the  questions 
that  he  put  to  her.  "  I  told  her  we  had 
chopped  a  fox  that  morning  in  cover,"  Jack 
confided  to  a  friend  afterwards,  "  and  she 
thought  I'd  said  we'd  shot  him — I  give  you 
my  word.  She's  a  good  mover,  but,  bless  you, 
raw,  raw  as  a  five-month  filly." 

The  only  man  that  won  favour  in  her  sight 
was  Lord  Hawtayne.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminded  her — ever  so  slightly — of  Frank, 
being,  like  him,  tall,  blue-eyed,  and  with 
light-brown  hair.  For  this  alone  would  Lola 
have  been  drawn  towards  him ;  this  was 
enough  to  give  her  voice  an  empressement 
when  she  spoke  to  him,  and  her  eyes  a 
brilliancy  when  they  met  his,  which,  without 
some  such  excuse,  would  have  been  the 
veriest  coquetry  in  the  world.  But  Lord 
Hawtayne  had  travelled ;  he  had  some  know- 
ledge of  Castilian,  and  had  once  been  at 
Gibraltar  in  his  yacht.  Lola  could  speak  to 
him  of  the  old  familiar  scenes,  and  he  could 
tell  her  more  of  Spain  than  she  knew  herself. 
In  this  way  they  soon   became   fast  friends ; 
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so  friendly,  indeed,  that  many  people  noticed 
it,  and  in  three  of  those  present  at  the  ball 
it  gave  rise  to  serious  thought. 

Rumour,  better  informed  than  Lady  Hen- 
riette,  said  that  Lord  Hetherington  was  at 
issue  with  his  son  on  religious  topics,  and 
that  Lord  Hawtayne  neither  approved,  nor 
would  he  follow,  his  father  in  his  secession 
to  the  Romish  Church.  In  this  he  went 
rather  with  his  mother,  the  Countess,  who 
had  been  seriously  annoyed  at  the  change. 
The  father,  therefore,  would  gladly  have  en- 
couraged Lola  as  an  ally,  who  might  help 
him  perhaps  to  win  Hawtayne  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady 
Hetherington,  quite  rabid  at  what  happened, 
viewed  her  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  as 
a  designing  little  Papist  specially  imported 
to  entrap  and  seduce  her  son. 

Last  of  all,  Lady  Henriette  herself  was  not 
in  the  least  anxious  that  Lord  Hawtayne 
should  throw  himself  at  Lolas  feet.  She 
wanted  to  make  a  match  for  her  charge,  but 
she  was  moderate  in  her  desires,  and  did  not 
fly  at  the  highest  game.     Lola  was  a  treasure, 
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but  it  was  for  many  reasons  advisable  that 
she  should  not  make  too  good  a  match.  There 
was  the  question  of  her  birth ;  this  would  crop 
up  by  and  by,  and  would  probably  cause  com-' 
plications.  And  more  than  this,  there  was 
her  religion.  Lord  Hawtayne  might,  with 
Lola  at  his  side,  be  lost  like  his  father. 
Whether  or  not  he  proposed  to  make  her 
his  wife,  it  could  never  be  with  his  mother's 
approval ;  and  the  Countess  had  always  given 
herself  such  insufferable  airs,  that  Lady  Hen- 
riette  had  no  idea  of  humbling  herself  to  so 
arrogant  a  dame.  On  the  whole,  she  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  throw  cold  water  at 
once  on  the  intimacy  between  Lola  and  Lord 
Hawtayne. 

These   were    our    heroine's    excuses    when 
taken  to  task  that  night. 

"  Was  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  quite  that ;  but   Lord  Hawtayne 
would  never  do  for  you." 

"  Do  f  "    Every  now  and  then  the  idiomatic 
use  of  a  simple  word  perplexed  her. 

"  I  mean  that  it  would  hardly  be  " "  an 

equal   match,"  she  was   about   to  say,   but   it 
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stuck  in  her  throat.  She  could  not  admit, 
as  she  looked  at  her,  that  Lola  would  not 
be  a  fitting  consort  for  any  prince  or  potentate 
in  Europe. 

I 

"  Would  you  like  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  O  Senora ! "  Lola  blushed  vividly. 

With  these  words  of  Lady  Henriettas  there 
rushed  in  on  her  an  idea  that  she  had  been 
to  some  extent  disloyal  to  Frank. 

"  Why  do  you  say  such  things  ?  Am  I  not 
promised  already — to  Paco  ?  To  Paco  only 
can  I  give  my  hand,  because  he,  and  he  only, 
has  my  heart." 

Each  alternative  was  distasteful  to  Lady 
Henriette ;  but  of  the  two,  Lord  Hawtayne 
was  far  preferable  to  the  unknown  lover 
abroad.  Therefore,  when  the  young  lord 
looked  in  at  the  Manor — quite  by  accident — 
next  day,  he  met  with  smiles  from  the  elder 
lady,  where,  remembering  her  looks  at  the 
ball,  he  expected  frowns.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  he  had  hoped  for  a  cordial 
reception,  he  found  only  a  cold  greeting 
and  chilling  words. 

Lola,  after  what   Lady  Henriette  had  said, 
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was  alive  now  to  the  enormity  of  her  offence. 
Not  another  sign  of  encouragement  would 
she  give  Lord  Hawtayne ;  her  love  was 
entirely  and  completely  for  Frank  Wriot- 
tesley,  and  she  would  never  again  be  guilty 
— even  by  implication  and  unknowingly — of 
faithlessness  to  him. 


(  240  ) 


CHAPTER    X. 

PEPE  IN  TROUBLE. 

We  left  Frank  Wriottesley  on  the  race- 
course at  Gibraltar  just  after  the  defeat  of 
his  horse. 

It  was  certainly  a  bitter  disappointment, 
and  the  consequences  it  entailed  might  be 
serious  in  the  extreme.  But  his  own  losses, 
although  sufficiently  severe,  Frank  would 
have  endured  without  a  murmur.  It  was 
for  others  that  he  felt  more  than  for  him- 
self. This  sudden  and  unexpected  overthrow 
of  the  Bat  must  have  hit  many  of  his  friends 
right  hard,  for  the  horse  at  the  last  was  a 
prime  favourite  and  had  found  many  backers. 
He  feared  that  others  might  blame  him, 
and   half    fancied    already   that    men    looked 
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askance   at   him,  -as    if  they   were   suspicious 

of  his  share  in  the  great  fiasco. 

And    yet    Frank    had    many    friends,    not 

only  of  the  class  that  stand  to  a  man  in  fair 

weather,   but   others   who   would  gladly  have 

gone   far   to   serve    him.     One   or    two,    such 

as  Jeffries,  a   major  in   the   Halberdiers,   had 

long   prophesied    that    harm   would    come   to 

Frank  from  his  intimacy  with    the    Sproules. 

There    were    some     old     stagers    in    the    regi- 
es £> 

ment  who  knew  Tony  Sproule  by  heart, 
and  who  liked  him  less  the  more  they  knew 
of  him. 

Frank,  then,  as  he  rode  slowly  home  that 
evening,  was  not  overpleased  when  Jeffries 
overtook  him,  expecting  little  commiseration 
in  his  misfortune. 

"  Bad  job ! "  said  the  major  with  charac- 
teristic brevity  ;  "  all  your  own  fault." 

"  Thank  you  !  a  man  when  he's  down  likes 
to  be  told  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
Good-night  !   I  think  I'll  ride  on." 

"  Stop,  man  !  don't  be  huffy.  Stop,  I  say," 
went  on  Jeffries,  laying  his  hand  on  Frank's 
bridle.      "  I     want    to    talk    to     you.      You 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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wouldn't    quarrel    with    an  •  old    friend    over 
such  a  trivial  wretched  affair  ?  " 

"  It's  far  from  trivial  to  me.  Too  bad 
altogether  for  chaff." 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  facer,  and  that's  why 
I  wanted  five  words  with  you.  If  I  can  help 
you,  Frank — you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Frank,  softened  to  good  - 
humour  at  once.  "  My  dear  Jeffries,  you 
are  kindness  itself,  but  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  my  engagements.  And  I 
can  raise  anything  I  want.  There's  Bellota 
in  the  background." 

"  Better  marry  his  granddaughter,"  said 
Jeffries  laughing.  Frank's  flirtation  with 
Lola  had  not  escaped  every  eye. 

"  No  such  luck ! '  replied  Frank  sighing. 
The  loss  of  Lola  was  still  the  most  grievous 
burthen  he  had  to  bear. 

"  Keep  up  your  heart,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  come  right  if  you  wish.  But  about 
this  race  !     It  was  a  surprise  ? " 

"  Of  course.  I  would  have  laid  all  I  was 
worth  upon  the  horse." 

"  Then  there  was  foul  play  somewhere  ? ' 
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"Not  a  doubt  of  it;  but  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  make  out  how.  I  have  dropped 
a  lot,  yet  I'd  willingly  pay  as  much  more 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  villany." 

"  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter." 

"No!     How?" 

"  That  Spanish  lad  of  yours,  what  became 
of  him  ? " 

"  I  sent  him  away  for  stealing  corn." 

"  I  saw  him  near  your  stable  last  night," 
said  Jeffries.  "  After  I  had  turned  out  the 
guard  at  Europa  Pass,  I  came  down  the 
hill,  and  saw  a  figure  close  under  the  wall. 
I  trotted  up  sharp,  but  he  ran  off.  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  that  lad.  But  Sproule 
came  to  the  stable  just  at  the  moment." 

"  Sproule  !  are  you  sure  ?  What  time 
was  this  ? 

"  About  three  in  the  morning." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"No;  I  waited  for  him  to  come  out,  half- 
an-hour  or  more,  but  I  could  stay  no  longer." 

"  He  was  in  the  stable  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  inside." 
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Was  it  possible  that  Sproule  could  have 
played  him  false  ?  Could  he  have  been  in 
collusion  with  Pepe  ?  Which,  then,  was  the 
bieeer  villain  of  the  two  ? 

And  as  Frank  rode  on,  he  spoke  little 
but  pondered  much.  He  was  keenly  desirous 
of  sifting  this  mystery.  At  one  moment  he 
blamed  himself  chiefly  for  being  mixed  up 
with  the  Sproules,  then  he  abused  Sproule 
in  no  measured  terms ;  last  of  all,  he  turned 
with  fresh  virulence  upon  Pepe.  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  it  out  with  Pepe ;  he  had 
not  done  with  Pepe  yet ;  and  in  this  he 
was  undoubtedly  right,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  There 
would  be  a  lonsf  account  to  settle  between 
them,  thought  Frank,  and  even  now,  just 
when  Pepe  filled  his  mind  with  rage  and 
bitterness,  came  a  fresh  item  to  swell  the 
reckoning. 

Entering  Waterport  Street,  Frank  and 
Jeffries  together,  and  jogging  slowly  up  it, 
they  met  Pepe  driving  an  "outside  car"  at 
top  speed  and  coming  full  towards  them. 
These    Irish    cars   are   greatly   patronised    in 
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Gibraltar,  for  no  intelligible  reason.  Other 
conveyances  would  be  better  suited  to  such 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  still  are  they 
as  popular  upon  the  Rock  as  in  Dublin 
city  or  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Little 
less  reckless  are  the  drivers  than  their 
Hibernian  brethren ;  for  defiance  of  regu- 
lations and  furious  driving  these  "  Scorpion  ' 
Jehus  would  probably  carry  off  the  palm. 

Pepe  had  made  two  journeys  already  out 
to  the  North  Front  and  back.  Now  that 
the  races  were  really  at  an  end,  and  the 
hour  for  closing  the  gates  approached,  cars 
were  in  great  demand,  and  he  was  eager 
to  get  down  to  the  course  to  secure  another 
fare.  He  was  standing  up  upon  his  box 
therefore,  flogging  his  horse  and  yelling 
"  Hey  !  Hey  !  with  harsh  and  strident 
voice,  bidding  others  clear  out  of  his  path. 
As  he  neared  Frank  and  recognised  his 
former  master  he  increased  his  pace,  driving 
full  at  him,  so  that  our  hero  narrowly  escaped 
being  upset  by  a  wing  of  the  car. 

"  Grandisissimo  ! '  began  Pepe,  with  a  deep 
emphasis  on  the  strengthened  superlative. 
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"You  scoundrel!    I'll  give  you  in  charge," 
-    cried    Frank,    turning    his    horse's    head,    and 
with  Jeffries  pursuing. 

But  Pepe  sped  on.  He  was  now  fairly- 
galloping.  Racing  thus  down  the  street,  in 
front  the  flying  carman,  behind  Frank  in 
full  cry,  and  gaining  on  him  inch  by  inch, 
they  soon  came  to  the  gate  of  the  Case- 
mate Barracks,  a  wicket  kept  open  during 
the  day,  at  which  were  stationed  a  sentinel 
and  a  sergeant  on  duty.  Hereabouts  was 
gathered  a  small  group  of  people ;  some, 
returning  from  the  races,  had  halted  for  a 
moment  to  chat  with  others  who  had  not 
been  to  the  course ;  among  these  were  one 
or  two  natives  of  the  Rock,  a  few  soldiers, 
and  half-a-dozen  children.  With  his  vigor- 
ously unpleasant  "  Hey ! '  Pepe  dashed  in 
among  them,  scattering  them  right  and  left. 
One  woman  was  knocked  down  by  the 
flap  of  the  car,  and  with  her  a  child,  the 
latter  being  little  hurt,  although  it  howled 
aloud  with  terror,  but  the  woman  lay  sense- 
less, and  blood  was  streaming  from  a  wound 
in  her  head. 
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It  was  high  time  to  bring  Pepe  to  a 
stand-still.  Ordering  a  soldier  to  rush  to  the 
horse's  head,  the  gate-sergeant  proceeded  to 
pull  Pepe  off  the  box.  But  the  Spaniard's 
blood  was  stirred  to  its  blackest  depths, 
and  he  had  no  notion  of  surrendering  tamely. 
First  he  struggled  with  all  his  might,  then 
finding  himself  nearly  powerless  in  his  cap- 
tor's grasp,  without  a  second's  hesitation 
he  drew  his  knife  from  his  sash,  opened  it 
unobserved  with  his  teeth,  and  turning  sud- 
denly  stabbed  the  sergeant  in  the  chest. 
The  two  rolled  over  next  moment  in  the 
dust,  but  Pepe  was  uppermost,  and  almost 
before  the  bystanders  were  fully  alive  to 
what  had  occurred  he  jumped  up  and  was 
running  for  his  life  across  the  Barrack 
Square. 

This  square  is  the  main  thoroughfare  into 
the  town,  and  must  be  traversed  by  all, 
whether  you  land  at  Waterport  or  come  by 
the  main  causeway  from  the  Neutral  Ground 
and  Spain.  It  has  two  approaches,  one 
through  the  main  line  of  fortifications,  used 
by   all   vehicles,    the    other  across   the    Land- 
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port   drawbridge   and    covered   way,  which  is 
set  apart  for  horsemen  and  foot  passengers. 

As  it  was  now  late,  and  gunfire  close 
at  hand,  both  these  lines  of  traffic  were 
crowded  with  people — a  motley  throng  of 
inhabitants,  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  ladies 
in  carriages,  grooms  leading  horses  in  clothing 
back  to  their  stables ;  and  against  this  in- 
ward-pouring stream  another  strong  current 
setting  outwards  of  "  aliens,"  Spaniards  from 
the  towns  and  villages  hard  by,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  fortress  on  day-permits, 
and  who  were  bound  to  leave  at  sundown 
on  pain  of  punishment  or  future  permanent 
exclusion. 

Pepe  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  con- 
course. He  was  sharp witted  and  active ; 
on  foot,  moreover,  and  thus  enabled  to 
dodge  in  and  out  of  the  throng  while  his 
chief  pursuers — Frank  and  Major  Jeffries — 
being  on  horseback  and  considerate,  moved 
more  slowly  for  fear  of  riding  people  down. 

It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  fugitive 
might  escape  altogether ;  but  Frank  wisely 
left    Jeffries   to    follow    up    the    stern-chase, 
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and  turned  himself  into  Landport,  meaning 
to  head  Pepe  back  when  he  gained  the 
ditch  and  the  causeway  leading  to  Bayside — 
an  astute  proceeding,  which  would  have  been 
fruitless,  nevertheless,  had  Pepe  gained  the 
Waterport  wharf,  which  had  been  his  first 
intention.  He  had  hoped  to  get  to  the 
boats,  dozens  of  which  lay  handy,  and  thus 
gain  a  falucha  far  out  in  the  Bay,  where 
he  might  lie  hidden  till  pursuit  was  over. 
But  already,  it  being  now  sundown,  the 
drummer  of  the  Waterport  guard  had  sounded 
the  "  recall/'  the  wharf  was  clear,  and  the 
gates  were  closed  almost  in  his  face.  Dis- 
appointed here,  Pepe  had  no  alternative  but 
to  breast  the  ramp  which  sloped  up  from 
the  main  ditch.  Before  Jeffries  emerged  from 
the  Chatham  counter-guard  Pepe  had  eluded 
this  pursuer  and  was  already  out  of  sight. 

Now  his  chances  seemed  good.  Could  he 
but  pass  the  Bayside  barrier  and  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  sheds  upon  the  Bay  shore, 
he  might  for  the  present  escape  observation, 
and  during  the  night  get  off  scot-free  into 
Spain. 
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But  for  Frank  he  might  indeed  have  been 
successful.  Out  here,  however,  there  was  less 
crowd,  and  the  advantage  lay  now  with  those 
in  chase.  Pepe  might  be  nearing  the  barrier, 
hopeful  and  more  hopeful  at  every  stride, 
but  behind  him  was  Frank  earning  on  him 
fast.  One  last  chance  remained.  Pepe 
stopped  suddenly,  and  faced  Frank,  with  his 
knife. 

Had  our  hero  been  riding  loosely,  he 
might  have  overshot  his  mark.  But  for  all 
his  eagerness  and  haste,  he  was  seated 
firmly  in  the  saddle  and  had  his  horse 
well  in  hand.  More ;  as  he  drew  closer  to 
his  quarry  he  had  shortened  his  hunting-crop 
ready  for  use,  and  with  this  he  dealt  Pepe 
a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  head  which 
brought  him  immediately  to  the  ground. 

Within  an  hour  or  so  Pepe  was  laid  by 
the  heels  in  jail.  The  sergeant  he  had 
wounded  was  at  death's  door,  the  woman 
also  in  a  critical  condition,  and  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  to  stand  his 
trial  at  the  next  assizes  upon  the  capital 
charge. 
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The  same  night  Frank  obtained  permission 
to  visit  him  in  the  police-cell.  Pepe  glared 
furiously  at  his  captor,  and  seemed  eager 
for  his  blood ;  so  much  so,  that  the  police- 
sergeant  with  extreme  reluctance  left  them 
alone  together.  But  Pepe  had  no  knife, 
and  without  a  weapon  he  did  not  dare 
attack  Frank  Wriottesley. 

"  What  demon  possessed  you,  Pepe,  this 
evening  ?  Were  you  drunk  with  black  wine 
or  murderous  aguardiente  f  " 

"  A  lo  hecho pecho"  growled  Pepe ;  "  I  have 
made  my  bed,  and  I  must  lie  upon  it.  What 
do  you  seek  here  ?  The  past  is  past,  and 
such  it  must  remain  in  spite  of  all." 

"  I  want  to  know  the  truth  ;  give  but  a 
clue.  Every  hair  casts  a  shadow,  a  hint  will 
therefore  suffice.  You  got  into  my  stable 
last  night  ?  " 

"  Con  mil  de  a  caballo !  By  a  thousand  on 
horseback,  it  is  a  lie  !  I  swear  by  all  the 
saints  in  heaven  that  I  never" 

"  False  oaths  will  not  serve  you.  It  is 
useless  to  hide  the  hand  that  threw  the  stone. 
I  know  you  were  there.     Who  sent  you  ? ,; 
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Pepe  shook  his  head  sulkily. 

"  All  the  world  treads  upon  a  fallen  leaf; 
I  cannot  defend  myself." 

"  You  know  what  will  happen  to  you  now  ? 
You  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  law 
here  is  as  hard  as  the  Rock  ;  when  stone  and 
jug  meet,  it's  bad  for  the  jug.  You  will  be 
tried  probably  for  murder,  and  the  penalty  is 
death." 

"  Si,  Senor,"  said  Pepe,  striving  to  be  calm ; 
"  but  the  lamb  dies  as  fast  as  the  sheep. 
Death  can  only  come  to  us  once  in  this 
world.  I  care  not."  Then  suddenly  he  ex- 
ploded with  a  burst  of  passionate  words — 
"  And  if  I  am  to  die,  who,  by  the  life  of  the 
Moors,  will  have  brought  me  to  it  ?  But 
for  you  I  should  have  escaped  to-night.  Why 
did  you  interfere  ?  Who  gave  you  a  candle 
to  hold  at  this  funeral  ?  Had  you  not  done 
me  injury  enough  already  ?  You  flogged  me, 
whipped  me  as  if  I  had  been  your  hound,  a 
mean  thing  fit  to  be  crushed  under  your  boot. 
You  sent  me  out  to  starve,  without  character, 
without  hope,  bearing  only  in  my  heart  the 
injury  and  insult    you  had   heaped  upon  me. 
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Senor,  I  hate  you  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
were  I  not  safe  here  within  four  walls,  never 
again  to  see  the  open  life  of  the  hills,  I  would 
swear  to  be  revenged." 

"  Pepe,  a  barking  dog  is  never  a  good  biter. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  your  threats,  nor  do  I  bear 
you  malice  now  you  are  down.  You  shall 
have  my  help  if  you  will  but  confess  the 
truth." 

"  Help  !    What  help  will  serve  me  now  ?  " 

11  You  shall  have  an  abogado,  a  lawyer  to 
defend  you.  I  will  give  your  mother  money 
enough  to  make  her  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
her  life." 

"  How  much,  Sefior  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  dollars — three — five." 

"  I  would  not  take  five  millions.  What  I 
have  done  is  my  own  affair." 

"  Had  you  no  accomplices  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  ?  "  said  Pepe, 
looking  keenly  at  him,  in  hopes  perhaps  of 
giving  some  fresh  stab  by  implanting  in 
Frank's  heart  suspicion  of  his  best  friends. 

"  No  matter.  Were  you  quite  alone  ?  Did 
no  one  prompt  you  to  this  evil  deed  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps.  You  have  more  enemies  than 
me,  and  the  friends  in  whom  you  have  trusted 
they  too  despise  and  hate  you/' 

"  Which  ?  "  cried  Frank  eagerly. 

Had  Bellota  sought  by  underhand  means 
to  wreak  this  poor  revenge  upon  his  grand- 
daughter's lover  ?  or  was  Sproule,  as  Frank 
suspected,  the  real  culprit. 

"  Which  ? "  he  repeated. 

But  Pepe  kept  silence  doggedly,  replying 
only  at  length — 

"  Find  out !  I  did  not  do  it.  Would  that 
I  had  or  could,  if  it  would  give  you  but  one 
shiver  of  pain.  I  should  like  to  drink  your 
heart's  blood,  Senor  Don  Francisco,  and  give 
your  body  to  be  eaten  by  dogs." 

The  undying  hatred  which  possessed  him 
was  evident  in  his  evil  eyes  and  in  the  frantic 
writhings  of  his  manacled  hands.  To  argue 
with  a  man  thus  frenzied  with  rage  was  sheer 
waste  of  time.  Frank  left  the  cell,  therefore, 
and  with  heavy  heart  returned  to  his  quarters, 
still  uncertain  what  he  should  do.  Although 
he  longed  to  bring  home  to  Sproule  the  proofs 
of    a    guilty    complicity    with    Pepe,   he    saw 
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plainly  that  it  would  be  idle  to  merely  enun- 
ciate the  charge  and  no  more.  Unless  backed 
up  by  unmistakable  evidence,  Sproule  would 
give  it  a  vigorous  and  idiomatic  denial. 

Still  the  case  looked  ugly,  and  it  cost  him 
a  considerable  effort  to  meet  the  Sproules  next 
day  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  While 
he  was  with  them,  he  was  haunted  with  the 
notion  that  they  had  played  him  false.  He 
fancied,  too,  that  the  lady  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
that  Sproule,  under  cover  of  much  boisterous 
bonhomie,  was  eyeing  him  warily,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  parry  an  unexpected  blow.  Such 
relations  as  these  could  not  have  continued 
long  without  serious  misunderstanding,  but 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  Frank  was  impera- 
tively called  to  return  to  England  without 
delay. 

In  the  first  place,  a  crisis  had  come  in  his 
affairs.  The  bold  stroke  by  which  he  was  to 
have  restored  his  finances  had  utterly  failed, 
and  with  the  Bat's  defeat  had  come  a  crush- 
ing sense  of  the  liabilities  that  surrounded  him. 
On  top  of  former  indebtedness  came  his  heavy 
losses    in    the    race,    and   a   very   large    sum 
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would  now  be  required  to  put  him  straight. 
It  was  with  a  failing  heart  that  he  summed 
up  the  total  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  felt  afraid  to  face  Sir  Hector.  He 
was  very  doubtful  how  any  appeal  for  assist- 
ance would  be  received.  The  old  gentleman's 
letters  had  grown  colder  in  tone,  and  more 
rare  than  of  old.  Mr  Pownceby,  Sir  Hector's 
man  of  business,  had  hinted  pretty  plainly  to 
Frank  that  he  was  no  longer  supreme  favourite; 
his  foolish  attachment  for  Lola  had  done  much 
to  shake  him  in  his  uncle's  affections.  Frank 
declared  to  himself  that  he  would  never  truckle 
to  keep  any  man  in  good-humour,  but  he  had 
enough  worldly  wisdom  to  recollect  that  he 
was  quite  at  Sir  Hector's  mercy.  Nor  could 
he  forget  past  kindness  ;  a  quarrel  and  a 
rupture  with  this,  his  first  great  benefactor, 
he  would  have  regretted  really  more  deeply 
than  the  loss  of  more  substantial  advantages. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  had  found,  heretofore, 
that  in  any  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  with 
Sir  Hector,  a  personal  appeal  was  far  more 
efficacious  than  long  correspondence  ;  and 
therefore     he     knew     that     now     his     better 
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course  would  be  to  take  home  his  unsatisfactory 
budget  and  lay  it  before  Sir  Hector  himself. 

This  was  the  first  reason.  A  second  and 
more  urgent  call  to  England  was  that  now  at 
length  he  had  heard  of  Lola.  He  had  never 
quite  relinquished  a  hope  that  she  might  write 
to  him.  As  the  days  passed  on  and  no  letter 
arrived,  he  grew  rather  despondent,  but  less 
from  want  of  confidence  in  his  love  than  from 
the  conviction  that  she  must  indeed  be  closely 
guarded  somewhere,  or  she  would  not  have 
failed  to  communicate  with  him  ere  this. 

Lola  had  written  to  him,  as  we  know,  and 
was  for  many  weeks  in  wonder  and  suspense 
at  receiving  no  reply.  This  delay  must  now 
be  explained. 

The  delivery  of  letters  on  out-stations  in 
Her  Majesty's  regiments  is  usually  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers — in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  the  drum  or  bugle- 
major.  This  functionary  is  more  skilled  in  the 
roulades  and  flourishes  of  the  instruments  over 
which  he  presides  than  in  deciphering  strange 
fists.  He  may  be  an  expert  in  the  left-hand 
"  paradiddle "   or   the  right-hand    "  flam,"  but 
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he  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  employment  in 
the  Blind  department  of  Her  Majesty's  Post- 
office.  To  confess  the  truth,  the  address 
which  Lola  had  put  upon  her  letter  to  Frank 
puzzled  Drum-major  Dunkley  most  con- 
foundedly. 

Sor   Teniente 

Don  Francisco  Rotsli, 

En  el  regimt0  de  S.M.B., 

No. 

En  la  Plaza  de 
Gibraltar, 

might  have  been  as  easy  as  A  B  C  to  a 
Spanish  official,  but  to  Dunkley  it  was  not 
more  intelligible  than  the  Moabite  Stone. 

"  It's  for  some  one  who's  sick,"  he  said. 
A  '  sore  tenant ! '  of  the  hospital  it'll  be ; ' 
and  thither  he  went  at  once  with  the  letter. 

But  there  was  no  patient  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Tennant,  although  most  of 
the  men  swore  they  were  "  sore "  all  over. 
From  the  hospital  Dunkley  went  to  the 
orderly-room,  and  declared  himself  unable  to 
find   a   single    soul    in    the   whole   corps   who 
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cared  to  have  the  letter.  Whereupon  the 
regimental  books  were  searched  through  and 
through,  but  no  name  approaching  "  Sore 
Tennant"  could  be  traced  therein.  It  might 
be  for  some  recruit  expected  in  the  next  draft; 
it  might  be  a  joke,  a  valentine,  or  a  dun 
trying  a  new  dodge  to  win  attention  to  his 
little  account.  For  a  month  or  two  or  more 
the  poor  little  letter  lay  neglected  amid  a 
heap  of  old  papers  on  the  clerk's  desk. 
Then  one  day  it  was  given  out  to  Dunkley 
to  be  returned  to  the  post-office. 

"  Not  known,"  said  the  drum-major.  "  Ain't 
got  no  such  name  as  Tennant  in  the  corps." 

"  But  this  letter,"  said  the  issuer  at  the 
post-office,  "  is  for  no  one  of  that  name. 
Sor  teniente  is  only  the  title — the  rank." 

"And  what    rank   might   a   ten-enty   be?' 
asked  Dunkley,  catching  at  the  sound. 

"A  lieutenant." 

"  Then  a  twenty-enty  will  be  a  captain,  I 
suppose  ?  And  how  many  thousand-enties 
would  make  a  colonel  or  a  major-general  ? ' 

This  discussion  might  have  been  prolonged 
indefinitely,   but    the    clerk    thought   he   was 
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being  chaffed,  and  this,  being  half  a  Spaniard, 
he  greatly  disliked. 

"  You'd  better  get  a  table  of  weights  and 
measures,"  he  said,  half  closing  the  window. 
"  But  that  letters  for  one  of  your  officers, 
and  you'd  better  find  him." 

"  But  which  is  his  name  ? " 

"  There,  at  the  '  Don,'  it  begins — Don  Fran- 
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"  I  tell  you  we've  no  dons  in  our  corps." 
"  Rotsli,   man,    that's    the    name.      I     can't 
waste  time    any   longer.      Rotsli  ! '    and   with 
the   sound   came   to    Drum-major   Dunkley  a 
solution  of  the  whole  mystery. 

Thus  at  length  was  Frank  made  aware 
of  what  happened  to  Lola  since  they  had 
parted  two  months  before.  This  tender 
letter,  interspersed  with  soft  Spanish  words  of 
loving  endearment — of  queridito,  alma  mia, 
amado  de  mi  corazon,  and  such  like — brought 
back  with  tremendous  reality  the  image  of 
the  beautiful  child  to  whom  he  had  already 
given  his  heart.  Never,  indeed,  had  he 
faltered  in  his  devotion,  but  now  love  pro- 
mised  to   pass    all   bounds.      Nothing   should 
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keep  him  longer  from  her  side.  He  would 
start  for  England  next  mail  and  hasten  to 
Fairfax.  No  obstacle  should  hinder  this  im- 
petuous young  gentleman  from  making  Lola 
his  own. 

With  his  usual  energy  and  decision,  he 
triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  that  retarded 
his  departure.  His  debts  were  heavy  and 
his  creditors  clamorous,  but  he  sold  most  of 
his  stud  —  Sproule  bought  the  Bat  —  and 
raised  money  by  giving  promissory  notes,  and 
a  bond  upon  the  value  of  his  commission.  A 
more  serious  obstacle  was  Pepe's  approaching 
trial,  which  Frank  had  been  subpoenaed  to 
attend.  But  he  was  not  really  wanted ; 
dozens  of  other  people  had  witnessed  the 
murderous  assault,  and  the  sergeant  was  him- 
self so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  appear 
in  court.  So  the  attorney-general  excused 
Frank,  and  thus  the  last  difficulty  was  re- 
moved. Within  another  day  or  two  Frank 
embarked  for  England. 

On  the  voyage  home  his  impatience  knew 
no  bounds.  The  passage  was  unusually 
rapid,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  interminable. 
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He  found  fault  with  the  captain  for  delaying, 
unnecessarily,  to  take  a  pilot  on  board,  and 
he  fumed  at  the  leisurely  movements  of  the 
Custom-house  officials.  He  travelled  up  to 
town  with  the  mail-agent  in  the  post-office 
van  ;  yet  when  he  reached  Euston,  he  found 
himself  too  late  for  the  last  train  to  Glims- 
bury.  He  must  have  a  special,  he  said. 
"  Can't  you  wait  till  next  morning  ? '  they 
asked  him.  Certainly  not;  he  must  get  on 
at  once.  It  was  inconvenient  to  send  a  spe- 
cial ;  so  at  last  he  compromised  matters  by 
accepting  a  seat  on  the  engine  of  a  goods- 
train,  and  was  thus  landed  at  Stafford  a 
little  after  dawn,  with  his  eyes  full  of  coal 
dust  and  little  short  of  sleep. 

But  early  in  the  forenoon  he  reached 
Glimsbury,  where  he  halted  to  breakfast 
and  refresh. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

TOUJOURS  PACO. 

Frank  having  resolved  to  go  straight  to 
Fairfax  Manor,  ordered  a  dogcart  and  was 
driven  over,  reaching  the  house  a  little  after 
noon. 

He  alighted  at  the  front,  and  encountering 
Mr  Houps,  who  had  come  out  in  answer  to 
the  bell,  asked  if  Lady  Marion  Fairfax  was 
at  home.  He  had  gathered  from  what  Lola 
had  written  that  she  of  the  three  sisters  would 
be  the  one  most  likely  to  befriend  him,  and  he 
had  decided  to  open  his  heart  to  her  and  to  her 
alone. 

"  Lady  Marion  ?  'Ev  you  come  upon  busi- 
ness, sir  ?  Because  if  so,  my  Lady  Henriette 
sees  to  all  that,  and  she've  left  for  the  metro- 
polis." 
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"  I  have  come  on  business  of  importance, 
but  it  is  with  Lady  Marion  Fairfax.  Kindly- 
take  in  my  card  and  say  so." 

Houps  was  a  little  disturbed  in  his  mind. 
This  was  a  gentleman  evidently,  but  no  one  he 
reccgnised,  and  he  thought  that  he  knew  most 
of  the  young  gentlemen  too  who  had  any  right 
to  call  at  Fairfax  Manor.  And  was  this  visitor 
to  be  admitted  or  left  standing  at  the  door  ? 

"  Come,  my  friend,"  said  Frank,  rather 
peremptorily,  "  don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  were 
one  of  the  swell-mob." 

Houps  blushed  at  this  rapid  detection  of  his 
most  inmost  thoughts. 

"  Take  in  my  card,  that  will  do  ;  I'll  wait 
outside.  You  may  shut  the  door,  if  you  like, 
and  put  the  chain  up." 

Lady  Marion  was  alone. 

"  Ev  you  please,  m'lady,  a  gentleman — a 
young  gentleman — a  youth's  called." 

"  Yes  ?  Is  that  his  card  ?  Did  you  tell  him 
that  Lady  Henriette  had  gone  to  London." 

u  Ev  you  please,  m'lady,  he  inquired  for 
your  Ladyship." 

"  For  me  ?     Mr  Francis  Wriottesley  of  the 
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Royal  Halberdiers !  I  never  heard  the  name 
before  in  all  my  life.  What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  the  door,  m'lady." 
"  Does  he  look  like  a  gentleman  ?  " 
"  Puffick  !     He   did  ast  me  if  I  thought  he 
was  after  plate,  and  told  me  to  put  the  chain 
up  ;  but  that  was  only  his  fun.     His  manners, 
m'lady,  is  quite  correct." 

"  I'll  see  him,"  said  Lady  Marion  rather 
amused.  "  Show  him  into  the  morning-room  ; 
and — you'd  better  stand  as  near  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  in  case  I  want  assistance  ; "  a 
remark  which  Lady  Marion  knew  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  little  Mr  Houps  at  a 
distance  from  danger  and  the  keyhole. 

"  You  asked  for  me,"  she  said  to  Frank, 
bowing  rather  stiffly.  "  May  I  inquire  what 
has  gained  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"  O  Lady  Marion !  I  know  it  must  seem 
strange  " 


"  Very  strange  !  " 

"  But   I  only  landed   last   night   from    Gib- 
raltar." 

"Indeed!    You  will  pardon   me,  but   I  fail 
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to  see  why  that  is  any  excuse  for  your  coming 
out  to  Fairfax  this  morning." 

"  There  is  a  young  lady  staying  here." 

"Is  there?" 

"  Surely  there  is— Miss  Bellota  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  said  you  had  come  from  Scot- 
land Yard  instead  of  Gibraltar,  I  should  have 
been  less  surprised.  Pray,  what  can  you  have 
to  do  with  Miss  Bellota,  young  sir  ?" 

The  moment  Frank  had  mentioned  Gib- 
raltar, a  light  had  broken  in  on  Lady  Marion ; 
but  she  did  not  choose  to  admit  all  at  once  that 
she  had  fathomed  the  secret  of  this  mysterious 
visit. 

"  Please  tell  me,  pray  do, — is  she  not 
here  ?  " 

"Miss  Bellota?  —  with  whose  name  you 
appear  to  have  become  acquainted  by  some 
strange  means.     No,  Miss  Bellota  is  not  here." 

"  Not  here  ! '  blurted  out  Frank  springing 
from   his    chair.     "  Why,    Lola   herself  wrote 

to   me    and   said not   here  !    Can    I  have 

made  some  terrible  mistake  ?  " 

Lady  Marion  looked  at  him  very  hard,  but 
did   not   utter   a   sound.       She   was   mentally 
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examining  him.  A  frank,  gallant  young  fellow 
he  certainly  seemed,  as  open  as  his  own  bright 
face  ;  honest,  doubtless,  as  the  day,  or  as  his 
wide  unflinching  eyes,  which  were  just  now 
fixed  upon  her  in  very  eager  interrogation. 

"  You  are  Paco,  I  presume  ?  J  Lady  Marion 
said  at  length,  quite  suddenly,  and  with  a  smile 
she  could  not  repress. 

"  Paco !  Yes !  that  is  her  name  for  me. 
Lola  calls  me  Paco.  She  has  told  you  then 
of  me  ?     But  pray,  Lady  Marion,  explain." 

"  Miss  Bellota  left  this  last  week.  My  sister 
has  taken  her  to  London  for  the  season." 

What  a  miserable  game  of  hide-and-seek 
it  was  ! 

"  Are  you  going  to  London  too  ? '  asked 
Lady  Marion,  seeing  Frank  take  up  his  hat 
and  move  towards  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  quite  simply.  "Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  am  likely  to  meet 
with  Lola  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Wriottesley,  I  must  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  should  be  very  greatly  to 
blame  if  I  did." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Lady  Marion  ? ' 
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"  Seriously,  I  am." 

"Then  I  shall  find  her  out  by  myself," 
cried  Frank. 

Lady  Marion  smiled. 

"  If  you  can.     London  is  a  large  place." 

"  Nothing  shall  hinder  me.  I  am  quite 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  I 
must  and  will  find  Lola.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  think  of  preventing  me.  I  shall  seek  her 
out,  and  I  shall  feel  justified  in  making  use 
of  every  means  that  are  available  to  aid  my 
search." 

"  Detectives  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  the  best  detective  myself. 
Difficulties*  of  an  ordinary  kind  never  stop 
me,  Lady  Marion,  when  I  have  made  up 
my  mind." 

Frank  would  have  taken  Lady  Henrietta's 
breath  away.  Lady  Marion  was  simply  more 
and  more  amused. 

"  I  came  down  here  on  the  engine  of  a 
goods  train." 

"Very  uncomfortable  mode  of  travelling. 
Why  not  go  in  a  carriage  ?  " 

"  There  were  no  trains." 
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Lady  Marion  laughed  outright. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Wriottesley,  you 
deserve  to  succeed."  Then  feeling  she  had 
said  too  much,  she  added — 

"  But  you  must  expect  no  help  from  me." 

"  Please  do  not  say  that — you  have  been  so 
kind  to  her — she  has  told  me.  Surely  you  will 
not  refuse  us,  will  you  ?  We  are  so  miserable." 

Frank's  jolly  face  did  not  look  at  all  miser- 
able, and  Lady  Marion  said  so. 

"  You  will  survive  it.  But,  Mr  Wriottesley, 
really  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  little  serious 
conversation  with  you.  Will  you  tell  me  first 
how  you  excuse  your  coming  here  at  all  ?  M 

"  I  know  it  was  an  impertinence.  But  the 
end  I  hope  justifies  the  means." 

"  You  learnt  those  Jesuitical  arguments 
abroad,  I  apprehend.  Speak  out,  Mr  Wriot- 
tesley, and  tell  me,  have  you  even  Mr  Bellota's 
permission  to  pay  your  addresses  to  his 
granddaughter  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly." 

"  Be  honest.  Do  not  stoop  to  prevarication. 
Are  you  not  quite  certain  that  he  is  most 
distinctly  opposed  to  your  suit  ?  " 
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"  I  admit  it." 

"Yet  you  have  had  the — pardon  me — 
effrontery  to  attempt  to  force  your  acquaint- 
ance upon  us,  and  you  would  make  us  parties 
to  your  underhand  proceedings  ?  " 

Frank  hung  his  head. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  we  could  justify 
ourselves  to  Mr  Bellota  if  we  encouraged 
your  visits,  if  we  allowed  you  to  have  oppor- 
tunities of  continuing  your  attentions  ?  ' 

Frank  was  still  silent. 

"  You  are  obliged  to  admit  the  force  of 
my  arguments.  I  see  that.  You  can  offer 
no  excuse  for  your  conduct." 

"  None,  except  that  I  love  her,  and  I  know 
she  loves  me." 

"  A  perfectly  preposterous  apology,  Mr 
Wriottesley.       You    know    I    cannot    accept 

if 

"  Everything  is  at  cross  purposes,"  cried 
Frank  passionately.  "  It  seems  as  if  we  had 
not  one  friend  in  the  world." 

From  the  first  Lady  Marion  had  been 
well  disposed  towards  him,  and  now  his  dis- 
tress quite  touched  her.    , 
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"  I  presume  Mr  Bellota  had  good  reason 
for  withholding  his  consent  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  can  call  valid.  He  professes 
to  hate  all  the  men  of  my  cloth,  and  has  sworn 
that  Lola  shall  never  marry  one.  Years 
ago  an  English  officer  did  him  a  grievous 
wrong  " 

"  Go  on,"  interposed  Lady  Marion  rather 
hastily. 

"And  the  blame  thereof  recoils  now  on 
innocent  heads." 

It  was  Lady  Marion's  turn  to  hang  her 
head.  George  Fairfax !  George  Fairfax !  he 
it  was  whose  sin  was  bearing  this  bitter 
fruit.  By  thus  referring  to  the  past,  Frank 
inadvertently  had  secured  Lady  Marion  as 
an  ally  for  ever. 

"  Are  you  in  a  position  to  marry  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  was ;  I  can  hardly  say  I  am.  My  own 
friends  have  also  turned  against  me.  By 
some  strange  means  my  uncle,  my  only 
relative,  has  heard  evil  of  my  darling  girl, 
and  he  threatens  to  disinherit  me  unless  I 
give   her   up.      But    I    do   not  care ;    nothing 
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whatever   shall   induce   me    to   surrender   my 
affection  for  Lola." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  told  you  where 
my  sister  was  to  be  found,  it  would 
materially  advance  your  views.  Henriette 
is  a  person  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
at  present  she  loathes  your  very  name." 

"  Why,  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Your  name  is  Paco  ;  that  is  quite  sufficient. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  unpopular  '  Paco '  has 
been  with  us.  You  see,  Mr  Wriottesley, 
we  had  never  met  you,  and  you  must  forgive 
us  if  we  were  prejudiced  in  your  disfavour. 
Dolores  is,  for  reasons  I  need  not  detail, 
very  dear  to  us,  and  we  are  most  anxious 
to  secure  her  happiness.  We  scarcely  thought 
to  do  that  by  encouraging  such  an  unsuit- 
able lover  as  the  unknown  Mr  Paco.  My 
sister  is  especially  bitter  with  you  because 
you  have  so  entirely  occupied  the  girl's 
thoughts." 

Sweet  words  these  for  a  lover  to  hear. 
Frank  longed  more  than  ever  to  clasp  his 
Lola  to  his  heart. 

"  Still,    Lady    Marion,    tell    me  where   they 
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are.     I  may  perhaps  overcome  Lady  Henriette 


as"- 


"  You  have  me  ?  Upon  my  word,  Mr 
Wriottesley,  you  take  too  much  for  granted. 
Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you  have  con- 
quered me.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  help  you 
at  all." 

"  Not  after  you  have  raised  my  hopes  so 
high  ?  That  would  be  cruel  indeed.  Surely 
you  will  not  disappoint  me  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  will  not.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  refuse.  My  sister  has  a  house  in 
Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  They  will  be 
there  for  the  next  two  months  at  least, 
perhaps  more." 

Frank  got  up  at  once,  as  if  the  house 
were  in  the  next  street. 

"  You  will  stay  to  lunch  ?  There  is  no 
train  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  You  cannot 
possibly  go  to  Hill  Street  till  to-morrow, 
and  even  then  you  may  not  see  my  sister." 

"  Won't  I  ! " 

"  She'll  say  she  is  '  not  at  home '  to  you." 

"  Leave  it  all  to  me  :    if  the  worst   comes 

to  the  worst,    I'll  get  into  the  house  in  dis- 
vol.  11.  s 
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guise  as  the  milkman,  or  a  young  man  from 
Garrard's  with  a  hamper  of  diamonds  sent 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain." 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Lady  Hen- 
riette  and  her  young  charge.  They  were  en- 
joying themselves  thoroughly  in  London.  To 
Lola,  this  first  experience  of  the  bright  and 
fashionable  season  was  much  as  if  she  had 
hitherto  been  a  grub  or  a  chrysalis,  and  had 
awakened  all  at  once  to  butterfly  -  life  and 
the  use  of  her  wings.  And  yet  the  existence 
that  seemed  so  glorious  to  our  heroine  would 
have  been  tame  enough  to  the  average 
London  belle.  One  or  two  balls  a  week 
were  all  that  Lady  Henriette  considered  good 
for  Lola ;  while,  as  we  know,  modern  young 
ladies  will  do  their  duty  unshrinking  at  a 
dozen,  taking  two,  sometimes  three,  the  same 
night.  But  our  heroine  was  inexperienced, 
and  as  it  was,  she  seemed  to  live  in  a  con- 
tinual whirl. 

The  morning  began  late ;  between  one 
and  two  she  rode  in  the  Park  with  Glimpshire 
friends   and   Fairfax   cousins  ;    after    that   the 
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usual  lunch,  followed  by  shopping,  sight-seeing, 
Park  afternoon  teas,  sometimes  to  the  Opera 
or  to  a  play,  now  and  again  to  a  dinner- 
party or  a  ball.  It  was  all  so  new,  so  bright, 
so  pleasing — nice  dresses  in  plenty,  nice  people 
for  companions,  nice  weather.  Every  hour 
Gibraltar  seemed  farther  and  farther  away ; 
every  hour  the  image  of  Frank  Wriottesley 
was  in  danger  of  being  covered  up  and  lost 
in  the  thick  rising-  mist  of  new  sensations. 
Francisco,  Paco — poor  Paco  !  So  lonely 
doubtless  and  so  sad !  Yet  she  never  forgot 
him  when  she  told  her  beads  at  night,  and 
then  her  belief  and  trustfulness  in  him  returned 
a  thousandfold. 

Lady  Henriette  was  overjoyed  to  find 
Lola  was  pleased  with  her  visit  to  London. 
It  delighted  her  to  see  this  splendid  bud 
opening  its  beautiful  petals  to  drink  in  the 
joyous  air  around,  and  she  loved  to  notice 
the  admiration  that  our  heroine  elicited  on 
every  side.  Beyond  doubt  Lola  was  the 
great  success  of  the  season.  There  was 
something  so  strikingly  fresh  in  her  style  of 
beauty  that   she  attracted   attention  wherever 
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she  went,  even  amid  a  crowd  of  English  girls, 
whose  fairer  graces  acted  as  a  foil  to  enhance 
her  own.  Her  grand  eyes,  brilliant  cheeks, 
and  extraordinarily  graceful  figure  were  beyond 
competition.  These  are  points  in  which 
natives  of  the  sunny  South  excel,  and  Lola 
had  them  to  perfection.  And  so  this  year 
the  Spanish  beauty  was  on  every  tongue  ; 
people  stopped  to  stare  at  her  in  the  Row  ; 
when  she  appeared  at  the  Opera,  every 
lorgnette  was  turned  upon  the  Fairfax  box. 
Medlicott,  the  fashionable  Academician,  whose 
reputation  was  far  in  excess  of  his  deserts, 
did  her  the  compliment  to  ask  her  to  sit  to 
him.  Mr  M' Angus,  the  newest  poet  from 
beyond  the  Tweed,  declared  that  "  yon  sma' 
Spanish  lassie '  should  be  put  under  a  glass 
case  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  as  a 
record  for  all  time  that  the  beauty  of  statues 
was  something  more  than  a  sculptors  dream. 

She  turned  the  heads  of  dozens  of  young 
men  by  the  frank  joyousness  of  her  manner, 
by  her  merry  laugh  and  teasing  ways. 
Each  one  thought  in  turn  that  it  was  he 
and  his  society  that  gave   her  such  unmixed 
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delight ;  and  more  than  one  impressionable 
youth  took  counsel  with  himself  and  with 
his  friends  whether  he  had  any  chance  of 
success.  Lola  would  have  been  shocked  if 
any  plain-spoken  person  had  told  her  she 
was  a  flirt ;  and  such  indeed  she  was  not. 
These  men  misunderstood  her  openness  and 
artless  smiles  of  delight ;  they  saw  encourage- 
ment where  she  meant  simply  to  be  good- 
natured  and  kind,  and  so  they  buzzed 
round  her  by  the  dozen,  these  gilded  youths, 
with  Lord  Hawtayne  at  their  head,  who 
make  the  fluttering  aimless  pursuit  of  flirtation 
and  pleasure  the  serious  business  of  their 
lives. 

Meanwhile  her  one  only  love  !  the  first  and 
last  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  at 
once  and  for  ever,  had  hastened  on  to  town 
quite  unconscious  of  the  sensation  his  Lola 
was  creating,  and  counting  the  moments  to 
the  time  when  he  was  to  see  her  again. 
Frank  breakfasted  at  the  Club  alone,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  tried  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  library  upstairs.  But  the 
print  seemed  upside  down,  or  he  saw  Lola  in 
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between  the  lines,  surrounded  by  a  chromatic 
edging,  just  as  if  he  had  been  staring  at 
the  sun.  He  could  wait  no  longer.  These 
were  not  legitimate  hours  for  paying  a 
formal  call,  but  his  was  not  formal,  and  to 
Hill  Street  he  must  go  without  any  longer 
delay.  With  springing  step  he  issued  forth, 
and  wending  his  way  through  the  busy 
streets,  turned  into  Piccadilly,  thence  by 
Holy  Hill  and  Berkeley  Square  to  the  house 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  Lady  Marion. 

"  M'lady  is  hout,"  said  the  footman.  "  And 
Miss  Bellota,"  he  added  to  Frank's  second 
inquiry. 

"  I've  come  on  rather  particular  business," 
went  on  our  hero  supplying  the  necessary 
tip.  "I  was  at  Fairfax  Manor  yesterday, 
and  Lady  Marion  begged  of  me  to  call  here 
to-day."  (O  Frank !)  "  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  say  Mr  Wriottesley  called,  and 
let  Miss  Dolores  also  know  ?  " 

He  seemed  so  pat  with  all  the  names 
that  the  servant's  confidence — warmed  a  little 
doubtless  by  the  genial  friction  of  coin  upon 
his  palm — burst  and  expanded  into  full  bloom. 
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"  M'lady's  sure  to  be  back  within  an 
hour,  sir.  Lunch  is  at  two.  Miss  Bellota's 
riding  in  the  Park,  sir." 

So  Frank  walked  on  at  once  to  the  Row. 
He  was  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Lola,  even 
if  he  must  not  speak  to  her  yet  awhile. 

It  is  an  amusing  experience  to  return  to 
London  after  a  long  absence,  and,  if  it  be 
the  gay  season,  to  wend  one's  way  at  once 
to  the  Park.  Here  they  are  at  it  still. 
The  game  might  never  have  ceased  for  a 
moment ;  a  motley  shifting  crowd  busy  upon 
the  social  treadmill,  moving  on  and  on  and 
round  and  round  with  all  the  regularity  of 
clockwork ;  not  quite  the  same  people  per- 
haps, though  there  are  some  whose  life  is 
perennial.  "  Found  drowned  "  and  "  Sudden 
death '  are  always  there  ;  the  madman,  too, 
who  sits  on  several  chairs  with  a  yellow 
bandana  spread  upon  his  knees ;  the  seedy 
Frenchman  with  the  battered  hat,  and  the 
faded,  aged  woman,  who  walks  quickly  through 
the  crowd  muttering  curses  on  all  whom 
she  meets, — these  never  change,  but  others 
do.      Not    a    few   we    left-  at    it    have    got 
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their  order  of  release ;  some  of  the  old 
beaux  have  been  called  away  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  ;  the  maidens  have  galloped 
and  ogled  themselves  into  snug  country 
homes ;  mammas  have  retired,  sated  with 
spoil  of  young  men ;  the  young  men  them- 
selves have  married  or  failed,  or  gaining 
some  faint  glimmer  of  sense  as  the  years  pass 
by,  have  discovered  that  to  simper  and  swag- 
ger along  the  Dandies'  Walk,  or  canter  con- 
ceitedly  up  and  down  the  Row,  is  not  suffi- 
cient employment  even  for  the  youthful  years 
of  a  man's  life.  But  the  places  of  all  are 
filled ;  nature,  even  when  unnatural,  abhors 
a  vacuum,  and  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,  but  the  Park,  during  the  summer, 
is  certain  to  be  as  full  as  ever. 

So  Frank  as  he  walked  along  encountered 
many  a  greeting.  Although  not  exactly 
what  is  termed  "a  London  man,"  part  and 
parcel  of  the  town  as  much  as  the  Monu- 
ment or  the  Marble  Arch,  he  was  yet 
sufficiently  well  known.  There  were  not  a 
few  of  his  own  cloth,  for  in  this,  in  the 
spring  season,    the    soldiers    have  a  standing 
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garrison  in  town,  and  in  such  public  haunts 
as  the  Park  they  appear  regularly,  and  man- 
oeuvre themselves  with  admirable  precision, 
and  very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  if 
not  to  that  of  the  world  at  large.  Besides 
these,  Frank  had  that  large  acquaintance 
among  the  young  men  of  his  day  which 
is  possessed  by  all  who  have  been  trained 
at  college  and  at  public  school.  With  some 
he  exchanged  only  a  nod :  others  stopped 
to  shake  hands,  passing  some  commonplace, 
such  as  "  Not  seen  you  lately  ?  Heard  you 
were  dead ! "  and  Frank  took  up  their 
acquaintance  just  where  he  had  left  it  long 
before,  knowing  well  that  it  mattered  little 
to  them  whether  he  had  retired  from  this 
sublunary  scene  temporarily  or  for  ever. 

But  he  was  really  pleased  to  meet  cheery 
Jack  Fortescue. 

"  Wriottesley !  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  Been 
abroad  ?  Soldiering  ?  Good !  But  what 
brings  you  here  ?     That's  bad." 

"  There  is  no  law  passed  against  it  yet,  is 
there  ?  If  so,  we  shall  be  a  merry .  party. 
Who's  to  be  taken  up  first  ?  " 
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"  There'll  be  a  law  soon.  Only  low-class 
lot  come  to  the  Park  now,  except  to  ride.  It's 
a  chalk  affair.      Princes,  that's  the  caper." 

"  What  brings  you  then  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  fill  my  coach  for  Hurlingham 
this  afternoon.  I'm  looking  for  some  friends. 
Haven't  seen  'em,  have  you  ?" 

"  Are  you  a  friend  to  the  whole  human 
race  ?  How  should  I  know  your  friends  when 
I  see  them  ? " 

"  Thought  you  might.  Don't  matter.  Where 
do  you  hail  from  ?  " 

"  Gibraltar." 

"  Is  that  in  Europe  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Africa." 

"  Get  out !    What  lingo  do  they  talk  there  ?  " 

"  Rock  scorpion." 

"  Never  heard  of  it." 

"  It's  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  Hebrew,  English, 
slang,  and  Spanish." 

"  I  wish  I  could  talk  Spanish.    Can  you  ? ' 

"  Yes." 

"  What's  the  Spanish  for  '  my  dearest  girl '  ?  ' 

"  Are  you  ' on '  with  a  Spaniard  ?  " 

"  I  am  ;  so's  everybody  this  year — at  least 
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everybody   from    Glimpshire — Hawtayne,   too, 
and  he's  the  best  parti  of  the  season." 

11  What's  she  like  ?  " 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  There  she  goes.  I 
want  to  settle  with  her.  She  was  to  come  this 
afternoon  if  Lady  Henriette  agrees." 

It  was  Lola  herself,  cantering  gaily  along, 
straight-backed  and  fearless  as  any  English 
girl.  She  was  in  high  glee,  laughing  and 
turning  her  bright  face  towards  her  compa- 
nion, Lord  Hawtayne,  as  if  she  drank  in  with 
delight  his  every  word. 

A  pang  shot  through  Frank's  heart.  Had 
she  forgotten  him  already  ?  Had  this  intro- 
duction to  another  and  a  brighter  world  turned 
her  head  and  changed  her  nature  altogether  ? 
Had  she  then  lost  her  truthfulness  and  honesty  ? 
forgotten  her  vows  of  constancy,  her  pretty, 
passionate  promises  of  unswerving  devotion  ? 
Impossible  !  Yet  Frank  could  not  but  doubt 
a  little,  and  it  was  with  far  less  buoyancy  of 
spirit  that  he  returned  to  Hill  Street.  At  his 
first  visit  he  might  have  been  a  victorious 
general  entering  a  captured  province  in  trium- 
phal  procession ;   now   he   was   downcast   and 
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with  hanging  head,  like  a  child  expecting  to 
be  whipped. 

"  M 'lady's  at  home,  sir,  and  hopes  you'll 
stay  to  lunch,"  the  footman  said.  "  I  told  her 
you  had  called,  and  she  begged  me  to  ask,  in 
case  she  did  not  see  you  again,  whether  your 
father  and  mother  were  both  well  and  had 
come  up  to  town." 

Clearly  Lady  Henriette  mistook  him  for 
somebody  else.  Luck  favoured  him,  and 
Frank,  making  the  most  of  the  mistake,  fol- 
lowed the  footman  promptly  upstairs,  wonder- 
ing what  he  should  say  to  Lady  Henriette. 

Fortunately  the  drawing-room  was  empty, 
and  the  next  person  to  enter  it  was  Lola 
herself,  in  riding-habit,  just  as  she  had  dis- 
mounted from  her  horse. 

"  A  gentleman  upstairs  ?  Come  to  lunch  ?  " 
These  were  her  thoughts  as  she  went  slowly 
up  step  by  step,  trying  to  guess  which  man  it 
was  of  the  many  it  might  be.  Then  turning 
the  handle  of  the  door  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with — Paco  ! 

A  half-scream  of  delight  escaped  her,  and 
she  rushed  forward  at  once,  only  to  halt  again 
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next  instant ;  irresolute.  If  this  were  her  lover 
really  alive  and  in  the  flesh,  why  did  he  stand 
so  coldly  there,  making  no  sign,  without  even  a 
word  of  greeting  ? 

"  You  have  then  forgotten  me,  Lola,"  said 
Frank  gravely,  speaking  in  Spanish. 

"  O  Paco  l" 

"  A  muertos  y  a  idos  no  hay  amigos.  The 
dead  and  those  gone  away  have  no  friends." 

"  Why  such  unkind  words  ?  Do  not  look 
like  that,  Paco ;  you  have  no  cause  to  distrust 
me.  Never  once  have  you  been  absent  from 
my  thoughts  sleeping  or  waking.  I  have  prayed 
for  you  day  and  night,  prayed  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mother  that  we  might  live  both  of  us 
till  the  time  came  for  us  to  meet  again.  And 
now  at  length  it  is  here  and  you  question  me 
with  cruel  doubts  and  unkind  words.  O 
Paco ! " 

Her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  but  with  a  strong  effort  she  mastered 
her  grief  and  stood  proudly  up  as  if  daring 
him  to  disprove  her  words. 

But  indeed  he  was  more  than  satisfied  now. 
The  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
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he  was  begging  her  forgiveness  with  a  thou- 
sand affectionate  words. 

The  reader  will  therefore  readily  understand 
that  it  was  more  than  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
Lady  Henriette  to  find,  when  she  entered  the 
room,  a  strange  man  kissing  Lola  and  calling 
her  "his  precious  darling."  She  was  in  doubt 
at  first  whether  she  saw  a  vision,  next  whether 
she  should  send  for  a  policeman. 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
flashing  eyes,  red  face,  and  a  voice  raised  un- 
usually high.  "  How  dare  you,  sir  ?  How 
dare  you  ?  " 

Naturally  at  her  first  words  the  lovers  had 
flown  apart.  For  a  moment  both  stood  there, 
shamefaced  and  speechless.  Lola  recovered 
herself  first,  and  raising  her  head  defiantly, 
said,  as  calmly  as  she  was  able — 

"  This  is  Paco — my  lover.  Lady  Henriette, 
let  me  present  him  to  you." 

"  Then  I  must  request  Mr  Paco  instantly 
to  leave  this  house,"  replied  Lady  Henriette 
very  shortly  and  snappishly. 

"If  he  goes  like  this,  I  go  with  him,"  Lola 
said  quickly,  with  rising  colour. 
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"  Heavens  above,  child,  you  must  be  mad !" 
The  catastrophe  was  as  sudden  as  when  a 
ship  in  fair  weather  strikes  a  sunken  rock 
and  falls  all  to  pieces.  It  seemed  to  Lady 
Henriette  as  if  in  a  moment  Lola  had  been 
transformed  into  another  creature,  and  that 
in  the  change  all  the  newly-learnt  lessons  had 
melted  into  thin  air.  And  yet  she  had  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  our  heroine's  quality  to 
avoid  all  immediate  expostulation.  But  what 
was  she  to  do  ?  This  man  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain ;  yet  if  she  drove  him  away, 
Lola  was  madcap  enough  to  carry  out  her 
threat  of  following  him.  And  if  the  girl  chose 
to  go,  what  was  to  prevent  her  ?  Lady  Hen- 
riette quite  shuddered  when  she  remembered 
that  she  had  really  no  hold  over  her  head- 
strong charge,  and  short  of  telegraphing  to 
Don  Mariano,  could  hardly  put  any  means  of 
coercion  in  force.  Anything  was  better  than 
driving  Lola  into  some  rash  act.  And  in  her 
perplexity,  Lady  Henriette,  with  the  wisdom 
born  of  desperation,  took  the  only  prudent 
course — she  appealed  to  Frank  himself. 
"  You  are  a  gentleman  ?  " 
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"  I  trust  I  am." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  be  wrong,  I  hope,  in  ex- 
pecting that  you  will  leave  this  house,  to 
which — pardon  my  saying  it — you  came  un- 
invited, and  that  you  will  leave  it  directly." 

Lola  took  a  short  step  towards  Frank  as  if 
to  range  herself  on  his  side. 

"You  see,"  went  on  Lady  Henriette,  "this 
infatuated  girl  is  ready  to  go  any  lengths. 
How  shall  you  be  able  to  forgive  yourself, 
by  and  by,  if  you  encourage  her  ?  " 

A  hot  blush  overspread  our  heroine's  cheek. 
She  understood  plainly  enough  the  meaning 
of  Lady  Henriette's  words  ;  she  was  sensible 
that  her  attitude  was  unmaidenly,  yet  how 
could  she  part  with  Paco  just  when  he  had 
come  back  to  her  ? 

Nor  was  Frank  little  less  perplexed.  His 
heart  had  gone  out  to  his  love,  and  he  yearned 
to  carry  her  off  and  keep  her  in  spite  of  all 
the  world.  But  Lady  Henriette's  appeal 
touched  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  defend  and 
protect  Lola  even  from  herself.  Had  she 
said  to  him,  "  Frank,  do  not  desert  me,"  his 
resolution   might   have   failed   him.      But   she 
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could  speak  no  words  to  keep  him  by  her  side. 
She  felt  that  if  he  elected  to  go,  go  he  must, 
for  all  that  she  could  say.  Whether  she  had 
expected  him  to  be  more  stout  and  persistent, 
I  know  not,  but  it  was  with  a  sharp  pang  that 
she  heard  him  say — 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  right ;  I  will  go  at  once." 

And  Lola  allowed  him  to  leave  the  room 
without  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

Lady  Henriette,  as  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  accompanied  Frank  downstairs. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  alone  than  he  began 
once  more  to  plead  his  cause. 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  explain  ?  If  I 
might  only  call  again  ;  only  once  " 

"  No,  no,  certainly  not ;  you  must  never  call 
again.  If  you  persist  in  forcing  yourself  here 
and  giving  us  annoyance,  I  must  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police." 

At  which  Frank  laughed  in  spite  of  his 
perturbation. 

"  Go  away,  sir,  go  away ; "  which  Frank  did 
very  obediently,  looking  only  to  the  landing 
above  to  see  if  his  Lola  had  come  out  to  see 
the  end  of  the  row. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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Then,  as  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Lady 
Henriette  turned  to  the  footman  and  said — 

"  Remember,  Giles,  that  gentleman  never 
again  enters  this  house.  Whenever  he  calls, 
we  are  not  at  home." 


(  29'  ) 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MUST  I  REALLY  GO  ? 

"  Dolores,"  said  Lady  Henriette  on  her  return, 
"  I  hope  you  are  properly  ashamed  of  yourself. 

"  And    why  ?      Is     he     not    my    novio  ? 
(affianced  lover.) 

"  Do,  pray,  speak  in  English."  Whenever 
Lola  had  recourse  to  her  native  tongue  it 
meant  mischief.  "  What  I  wish  to  ask  is, 
whether  you  mean  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
again  ?  Whether  you  consider  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  ?  n 

"  And  I  ask  you,  Sefiora,  to  tell  me  in 
what  have  I  been  to  blame.  It  was  most 
natural  surely  ?  " 

"  Natural !  If  you  are  really  so  indifferent 
to  all  the  proprieties  of  life,  I  must  give 
you  up.  Making  appointments,  here,  with 
young  men  ! " 
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Lola  fired  up  directly. 

"  Mentira  ! — it  is  a  lie." 

The  word  has  not  quite  so  harsh  a  sound 
in  Spanish  as  in  English,  but  whether  softened 
down  by  Castilian  accent  or  translated  into 
its  vulgar  Saxon  equivalent,  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  Lola. 

Lady  Henriette  grew  nearly  white  ;  it  might 
have  been  with  rage  but  there  was  terror 
also  in  her  look.  There  was  every  prospect 
now  of  a  battle  little  less  ensanguined  than 
that  first  engagement  at  Fairfax  Manor. 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  such  awful  language. 
It's  positively  fiendish." 

"  Mentira  !  mentira  !  mentira  !  '  repeated 
Lola  again  and  again,  spitting  out  the  syl- 
lables as  it  were  with  a  hissing  sound. 

"  I  declare  you  make  my  blood  run  cold. 
But  I  must  and  will  ask — did  you  or  did 
you  not  ask  this  man  to  come  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  No,  Lady  Henriette,  I  did  not.  En  mi 
vida,  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  done  so. 
Those  who  would  woo  me  must  come  in 
pursuit ;  I  do  not  send  for  them." 

Lady  Henriette  looked  puzzled. 
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"  You  do  not  believe  me  of  course.  Bien  ! 
To  me  it  is  equal.     I  do  not  care." 

And  then  followed  a  lull.  To  speak  the 
plain  truth,  Lady  Henriette  was  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  She  could  not  be 
harsh  with  Lola ;  in  the  days  which  had 
passed  she  had  come  to  love  the  girl  quite 
as  her  own  child.  Yet  that  was  the  more 
reason  why  she  should  not  give  way.  It 
was  manifestly  her  duty  to  keep  Lola  and 
her  unsuitable  lover  apart.  How  otherwise 
could  they  justify  themselves  to  Mr  Bellota, 
or  acquit  themselves  in  the  trust  which  he 
had  reposed  in  them  ?  But  how  was  Lola 
to  be  won  from  her  obstinate  waywardness  ? 
Not  by  any  exhibition  of  force.  This  con- 
viction was  plain  to  her  Ladyship's  mind, 
and  if  further  proof  were  needed,  it  might 
be  found  in  our  heroine's  defiant  attitude 
as  she  stood  up  straight  before  her,  with 
head  thrown  back  and  little  hands  clenched 
tightly  over  her  riding-whip — a  very  charm- 
ing picture  of  concentrated  determination. 
But  Lola  had  shown  herself  always  peculiarly 
sensitive   to    kindness.      A    soft   word   would 
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do  more  with  her  than  the  most  violent 
harangue.  Remembering  this,  Lady  Henriette, 
with  much  astuteness,  changed  her  tactics  and 
appeared  to  give  up  the  fight  unconditionally 
and  at  once. 

"  Lunch  is  waiting,  my  child,"  she  said 
very  mildly ;  "  we  will  talk  about  all  this 
at  some  other  time." 

"  I  do  not  want  lunch."     Lola  was  pouting. 

"  You  know  we  are  to  go  to  Hurlingham 
this  afternoon.    You  will  enjoy  the  drive." 

"  I  can  go  nowhere  to-day,"  said  Lola, 
shaking  her  head  very  vigorously. 

"  Mr  Fortescue  will  be  so  much  disap- 
pointed." 

"  I  hate  Mr  Fortescue." 

Truly  Lady  Henriette  was  exhibiting  the 
temper  of  an  angel. 

"  And  me,  and  Marion,  and  all  the  world 
except  this  " 

"  Oh,  how  miserable  I  am !  I  wish  that 
I  were  dead !  "  cried  Lola,  piteously  breaking 
down  all  at  once.  Her  eyes  were  brimming 
over  with  tears,  and  her  whole  frame  shook 
as  she  fell  with  a  wild  passion  of  grief  into 
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the    wide,    kindly    arms    that    were    now    so 
readily  offered  her. 

"  I  was  wrong — I  know  I  was  wrong.  I 
should  not  have  spoken  like  that,"  Lola 
sobbed  out  by  and  by,  and  Lady  Henriette 
answered  only  by  smoothing  out  her  hair 
and  patting  her  soft  cheek.  Here  was  victory 
easily  achieved  ;  but  like  other  cheap-bought 
affairs,  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  future  defeat. 

"  O  Lady  Henriette  !  you  are  so  good  and 
kind — you  will  not  go  against  him,  will  you 
— not  always  ?  " 

This  was  an  insidious  counter-attack.  But 
Lady  Henriette  in  the  utter  collapse  of  her 
antagonist  felt  that  she  could  be  magnani- 
mous. Besides,  she  was  softened,  and  there- 
fore off  her  guard. 

"  No,"  she  said,  but  reluctantly.  "  Not 
always,  perhaps.     It  will  depend." 

"  He  is  my  first,  my  only  lover.  He 
saved  my  life  once "  (artful  exaggeration), 
"  and  that  of  my  grandfather.  Ought  I  not 
to  love  him  ?  " 

But    Lady   Henriette  saw  her  imprudence, 
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and  would  be  enticed  no  further.  One  more 
admission  and  the  victory  would  be  with 
Lola  and  not  with  her. 

i(  Some  day  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
it,"  she  said  evasively.  "Now  will  you.  take 
your  habit  off  first,  or  come  at  once  to  lunch  ?  " 

Thus  it  was  that  for  the  moment  the  great 
question  remained  in  abeyance,  but  it  was  not 
solved.  Lady  Henriette  fondly  hoped  that 
by  banishing  Frank  altogether  from  her  house 
she  had  cut  from  him  all  chance  of  meeting 
Lola  again.  In  this  she  was  greatly  mis- 
taken. Being  a  stranger  in  London  seasons 
for  some  years  past,  she  was  but  scantily 
informed  of  facts  which  designing1  mothers 
had  at  their  fingers'  ends.  She  was  quite 
unaware  that  a  certain  Mr  Wriottesley  was 
bien  vu  in  really  good  society,  looked  on 
as  an  excellent  parti,  and  meeting  every- 
where the  worship  accorded  to  such  fortu- 
nate persons  by  many  disinterested  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  He  had  but  to  let  it 
be  known  that  he  had  returned  to  England, 
and  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  certain 
fashionable     dames,     to     be     admitted     once 
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more  into  many  of  the  best  houses  in  town. 
This  he  prepared  to  do,  hoping  ere  long 
to  meet  Lola  again  amid  the  gaieties  of  the 
great  world. 

That  very  afternoon  he  went  to  Hurlingham, 
for  he  remembered  Jack  Fortescue  had  said 
that  Lola  was  to  be  there. 

He  walked  round  once  or  twice,  bowing  and 
nodding  to  friends,  but  without  pausing  in  his 
search,  till  he  came  to  the  coach  he  sought. 
There  was  Lola  mounted  upon  the  box.  She 
caught  sight  of  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  .saw 
her,  and  sent  up  at  once  a  signal  of  recognition 
to  her  cheek  in  a  flaming  crimson  blush.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  she  nodded  in  return  a 
little  short  nod,  and  waved  her  hand  in  that 
peculiar  horizontal  fashion  which  Spanish 
ladies  adopt  when  recognising  their  acquaint- 
ances. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  asked  Lady  Henriette 
from  behind.  She  had  her  glass  up  quickly, 
but  she  was  very  short-sighted,  and  now  she 
was  too  late  to  see  Frank. 

"  Some  one." 

"  I   did  not  suppose  you  bowed  to  the  air," 
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said  Lady  Henriette  rather  huffed.      "Was  it 
any  one  I  know  ?  " 

"  You  might,  but  you  won't." 

"  Gracious,  child,  don't  talk  in  parables. 
Please  tell  me  who  it  was." 

"  Paco,  then." 

The  shot  went  straight  to  the  mark. 

"  Dolores,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  going 
back  to  town,"  said  Lady  Henriette  uneasily. 
She  had  no  wish  for  a  scene,  and  short  of  that 
did  not  see  how  to  prevent  Lola  from  speak- 
ing to  Frank  if  they  came  together. 

"  Mr  Fortescue,  shall  you  stay  to  the  end  ? 
are  not  all  the  poor  birds  killed  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  do  not  go,"  cried  Lola.  "  I  like 
this." 

"  It  reminds  you  of  a  bull-fight,  I  presume," 
said  her  Ladyship,  meaning  to  be  severe. 

"  I  hate  them.  I  never  was  at  more  than  one, 
and  then  I  fainted.     Paco  carried  me  out " 

Paco  again  !  But  indeed  it  was  to  be  Paco 
again  and  again  till  it  seemed  to  Lady 
Henriette  that  the  whole  town  of  London 
contained  this  man  and  no  other.  For  Frank 
pursued  them  everywhere.      He  had   bought 
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over  the  footman  in  Hill  Street,  and  through 
him  heard  exactly  what  invitations  reached  the 
ladies,  and  of  their  other  engagements.  In  this 
way  he  managed  to  haunt  Lola  like  a  shadow. 
He  seldom  came  near  enough  to  speak  except 
now  and  again  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  Park ; 
but  he  cropped  up  wherever  Lola  set  foot,  as 
unfailingly  as  does  a  weed  in  poor  soil.  Lady 
Henriette,  being  so  short-sighted,  had  never 
yet  succeeded  in  recognising  him  by  sight.  In 
their  short  interview  at  Hill  Street  she  had 
been  too  much  agitated  to  take  close  note  of 
his  appearance ;  but  she  heard  his  name  now 
often  enough.  Whenever  she  saw  Lola 
speaking  or  bowing  to  a  stranger,  she 
invariably  asked  his  name.  The  answer  never 
varied  :  "  That  ? — Paco."  "  The  one  I  shook 
hands  with  ? — Paco."  It  was  Paco  here,  Paco 
there,  till  Lady  Henriette,  beginning  by 
being  bewildered,  ended  seriously  annoyed. 

Meanwhile  Lola,  mischievous  girl,  regaining 
her  good-humour,  laughed  in  her  sleeve  and 
enjoyed  the  joke  amazingly.  And  it  was  more 
half  a  joke  after  all.  For  Lola  had  not  failed 
to  detect  Lady  Henriette's  sensitiveness  on  the 
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subject,  and,  with  her  innate  love  for  fun, 
invented  occasions  for  recognising  and  smiling 
graciously  at  Frank  when  he  was  really  no- 
where within  miles. 

This  rather  amusing  game  continued  for 
some  little  time.  Chance  at  last  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis. 

Frank  was  engaged  to  dine  at  a  house  in 
Princes'  Gate,  and  on  arrival  the  hostess  met 
him  with  a  smile. 

"  So  glad  we  have  managed  to  catch  you, 
Mr  Wriottesley." 

He  might  have  been  a  cricket-ball  or  an 
evasive  butterfly. 

"We  have  the  Spanish  beauty  dining  with 
us ;  and  as  you  have  just  returned  from  Spain, 
I  think  " 

Whereupon  Frank  was  taken  up  and  for- 
mally introduced  to  Lola — a  ceremony  which 
was  performed  with  admirable  gravity  on  both 
sides,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  laugh  outright. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  who  has  taken 
in  Dolores  to  dinner  ?  "  asked  Lady  Henriette 
from  the  far  end  of  the  table,  where  she  sat  in 
state  by  the  side  of  the  host.    She  had  scanned 
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him  carefully  through  her  glass,  but  could  not 
put  a  name  to  him.  But  she  was  suspicious, 
and  inquired  at  once. 

"  A  Mr  Wriottesley."  The  name,  properly 
pronounced,  gave  her  no  clue.  It  clearly  was 
not  Paco — that  forward  young  gentleman  who 
had  made  a  forcible  entry  into  the  house  in 
Hill  Street. 

"  They  seem  to  get  on  very  well  together." 

"  He  has  just  returned  from  Spain,  and  is 
speaking  to  her  probably  in  her  own  language." 

Yes ;  in  the  language  that  is  the  sweetest 
music  to  lovers'  ears,  whether  it  be  Spanish, 
English,  or  High  Dutch.  This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  an  opportunity  for  unrestricted 
conversation  since  they  had  parted  at  Gibraltar 
ages  before.  It  was  a  most  delightful  tete-a- 
tete  ;  they  were  alone,  yet  in  a  crowd ;  even 
were  their  tender  words  in  danger  0f  beino- 
heard  above  the  hubbub  of  general  conversa- 
tion, they  were  in  an  unknown  tongue  beyond 
the  understanding  of  any  who  caught  their 
sound. 

"  Estrellita  !  little  star,"  began  Frank,  "  this 
time  the  luck  is  on  our  side." 
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"  I  thought,  Paco,  we  should  never  meet 
to  speak  together  again.  To  be  so  near  often 
and  yet  these  miles  apart." 

"  We  are  near  enough  now,"  cried  Frank, 
rashly  trying  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Dios  mio !  are  you  mad,  hijof  Remember 
we  are  not  alone  here ;  see  from  the  far  end 
Lady  Henriette  eyes  us  with  her  glasses.  I 
shall  have  to  pay  for  this." 

"If  she  only  were  to  see,  I  would  kiss 
you  before  her  face." 

"  Calla,  loco."     (Be  quiet,  lunatic.) 
"  I  am  loco,  yes,  mad,  but  with  happiness,  Lola. 
Lolita  of  my  soul.     I  love  you  more  than  ever." 
"  Such  language  in  public  !  " 
"  They  cannot  understand  a  word." 
"  Some  one  might ;  be  prudent,  Paco  ;  con- 
sider, the  time  is  short ;    after  this  we  may 
never   meet   again.     You   have   much   to   tell 
me.     Your  uncle,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

Frank  hardly  knew  how  to  answer.  Lola 
had  declared  she  would  never  marry  him 
without  his  uncle  approved,  and  if  he  con- 
fessed the  truth,  she  would  doubtless  be  stout 
in  her  decision. 
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"  Ah !  I  see.  Do  not  seek  to  hide  it,  Paco. 
He  will  not  hear  of  the  match." 

11  Some  one  has  played  me  an  evil  turn  ; 
has  told  him  untruths  about  you,  darling — 
untruths  which  must  assuredly  fail  in  their 
object  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  you  himself. 
He  does  not  guess  that  my  Lola  is  a  queen, 
one  who  has  all  the  world  at  her  feet.  I 
am  going  to  him ;  he  shall  come  to  town 
and  judge  for  himself.  I  will  bring  him  to 
the  Park  or  wherever  you  prefer,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  that  you  will  make  him  too  an 
easy  prey." 

"  Flattering  words,  hijo ;  but  words  and  no 
more.  What  if  I  distrust  them,  and  still  refuse 
to  become  your  wife  without  his  consent  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  refuse — at  least,  not  for  ever. 
He  must — he  will — I  know  he  will  give  in 
the  moment  he  has  seen  you,  Lola.  You 
are  so  changed,  so  much  improved." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  favour,  Senor  mio. 
When  you  courted  me  at  first  I  was  then 
not  so  perfect  as  you  could  wish  ?  Truly 
you  are  a  plain-spoken  youth,  and  presume 
not  a  little  on  our  friendship." 
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"  Do  not  pout,  Lola  ;  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  To  me  you  could  not  be  better  or  a 
brighter  beauty  than  on  that  first  evening 
at  the  Fair.  But  do  you  think  that  out- 
wardly you  are  the  same  person  now  as  then  ? 
Does  not  the  bud  grow  into  the  blossom, 
the  green  kernel  into  the  rich  ripe  fruit  ? 
You  were  beautiful  then,  and  captivating 
now.     You  are  quite  irresistible.,, 

"  That  is  better,  Paco.  I  am  a  woman, 
and  I  can  swallow  praises  —  from  you  —  as 
fast  as  a  donkey  thistles." 

"  '  Cuando  te  veo  in  saya  verde 
Quisiera  ser  borrico  para  comerte.' 

I  should  like  to  be  a  donkey,"  said  Frank 
laughing,  and  quoting  a  well-known  couplet, 
"  to  eat  you  whenever  you  wear  a  green 
dress.  But  let's  be  serious,  Lola.  Give  me 
a  plain  answer  ?    Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,  Paco.  I  had 
thought  long  ago  at  Gibraltar  that  I  could 
be  firm,  that  nothing  should  persuade  me 
to  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  you.  Since 
then  —  since  we  have  been  parted  —  I  have 
crown   more  selfish :  I  have  thought  more  of 
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myself.  I  suffered,  Paco,  so  much  at  being 
away  from  your  side  that  I  could  not  endure 
to  be  separated  for  ever." 

"  Hija !  daughter,  those  are  sweet  words 
to  hear.  I  think  we  two  together,  if  we  are 
but  true,  are  strong  enough  to  defy  the  world." 

"  Your  love  to  me,  my  Paco,  is  like  the 
sky — it  covers  all  the  world  beneath." 

This  pretty  billing  and  cooing  lasted  until 
the  ladies  left  the  room.  Upstairs  Lady 
Henriette  found  occasion  to  whisper  to 
Lola — 

"  You  had  a  pleasant  neighbour,  child  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes."  For  the  life  of  her  she  could 
not  prevent  a  smile.  "He  has  been  in  Spain 
— at  Gibraltar  too,  where  he  knew  many 
people,  even  my  grandfather." 

"  You  must  bring  him  to  me  by  and  by. 
I  should  like  to  know  him." 

Which  Lola  very  demurely  promised  to  do ; 
giving  Frank  just  a  hint  beforehand  as  he 
came  up  after  dinner  to  be  upon  his  guard,  but 
to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  could. 

But   Lady    Henriette  was   very  blind,  and 

he  was  careful  to  take  a  seat  with  the  light 
vol.  11.  u 
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behind  him  so  that  she  might  not  too  closely 
inspect  his  face.  He  was  also  most  circum- 
spect in  his  conversation.  She  was  eager 
for  authentic  information  about  Gibraltar, 
sounding  him  as  to  the  real  position  of  Mr 
Bellota,  and  plying  him  with  questions  he 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  answer.  What  was 
he  to  say  when  she  inquired  if  he  had  known 
any  Mr  Paco  there  ? 

"  Paco  what  ?  Paco  is  a  Christian  diminu- 
tive, Lady  Henriette." 

"  No,  is  it  ?     I  did  not  know." 

"It  is  short  for  Francis  or  Francisco, 
which  is  a  common  name  enough  in  Spain. 
You  must  give  me  more  particulars.  He  is 
a  Spaniard,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Perhaps/* 

"  A  brigand  ? " 

"  Or  worse.  He  is  very  forward,  and  I  am 
quite  afraid  of  him." 

"  You  have  seen  him  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  once,  I  regret  to  say." 

"  And  would  know  him  again  ?  " 

"  Among  a  thousand." 

Indeed,    thought   Frank ;    I  cannot  congra- 
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tulate  you  on  your  perspicacity,  my  lady. 
But  as  they  were  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  he  made  shift  to  talk  about  other 
things,  chiefly  of  his  travels  in  Southern 
Spain  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  among  whom  Lola  had  spent 
all  her  early  years. 

"  I  liked  that  young  man  very  much," 
Lady  Henriette  said  to  Lola  as  they  drove 
home.  "  Wriottesley  ?  What  Wriottesley  I 
wonder  ?  There  were  some  down  in  Hamp- 
shire.    Have  you  ever  met  him  before  ?  " 

"  St  (yes)."  Lola  spoke  unusually  softly  and 
low. 

"  Before  to-night  ?     At  balls  ?     Where  ?  " 

"  At  Gibraltar." 

There  was  not  sufficient  light  to  distinguish 
the  flush  upon  her  cheek,  or  Lady  Henriette 
would  not  have  needed  to  cross-examine 
further. 

"  But  you  never  told  me  that,  child !  Did 
your  grandfather  know  him  also  ?  " 

"  A  little  ;  very  little." 

"  Dolores,  can  it  be  possible  ?  Have  you 
led   me   into   a   trap,    deceitful   girl  ?    Surely, 
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surely,  this  is  not  that  indefatigable  wretch 
who  has  been  pursuing  us  everywhere  all 
over  the  town  ?  " 

Lola  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  Lady  Henriettes 
mouth,  then  put  her  arm  round  the  old  lady's 
neck  and  whispered  gently  in  her  ear  the  hated 
name  of — 

"  Paco." 

"And  I  have  asked  him  to  lunch  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  not  really  ? '  cried  Lola,  clapping 
her  hands  with  delight.  "  Ah,  I  knew  you 
could  not  resist  my  Paco,  not  when  you  had 
found  out  what  he  was  truly  worth." 

Nevertheless,  Lady  Henriette  was  somewhat 
chagrined  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken. 
At  first  she  felt  angry,  very  angry  with  Lola, 
for  having  concealed  the  truth  from  her.  Yet 
the  meeting  had  been  accidental  ;  were  the 
lovers  to  blame  for  trying  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  ?  To  think  that  she  herself 
should  have  invited  this  man  to  enter  the 
house  she  had  positively  declared  should 
never  be  open  to  him  !  But  he  should  not 
come  to  Hill  Street;  she  would  deny  herself ; 
these    two    should    not    reap    any   advantage 
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from  the  encouragement  she  had  inadver- 
tently given  them.  All  this  and  more  she  main- 
tained stoutly  to  herself  for  at  least  an  hour 
that  night;  but  next  morning  her  views  had 
changed.  Looking  at  our  Lolas  pleading  face, 
she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  deprive  the 
child  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Frank  again. 
He  might  come,  this  once  ;  only  they  should 
have  with  her  connivance  or  consent  no  oppor- 
tunities for  continuing  their  flirtation.  Frank 
might  visit  at  her  house,  as  might  any  other 
young  man  of  her  acquaintance ;  but  he  could 
come  only  in  the  ordinary  way,  not  on  any 
account  as  the  recognised  and  accepted  suitor 
of  Dolores. 

So  Frank  made  his  appearance  at  Hill 
Street  once  and  once  again,  and  yet  again. 
Each  time  he  made  further  progress  with 
Lady  Henriette,  and  they  became  such  fast 
friends  that  in  the  end  she  had  promised  to 
intercede  with  Bellota,  to  beg  of  him  to  with- 
draw his  opposition  to  the  match. 

These,  the  first  days  of  their  openly  ac- 
knowledged engagement — for  such  even  Lady 
Henriette    was    compelled    to    consider    it — 
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passed  rapidly  by,  and  in  the  happiness  they 
brought  Frank  utterly  forgot  the  mission  on 
which   he   had    returned    to    England — forgot 

that  he  had  a  captious  uncle  down  in shire 

ready  to  take  offence  at  any  fancied  slight, 
forgot  that  there  were  enemies  ready  to  sup- 
plant him  in  his  uncle's  favour,  forgot  that 
he  was  heavily  indebted  at  Gibraltar,  or  that 
he  had  aught  else  to  occupy  his  life  but  to 
bask  continually  in  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful 
girl  from  whom  adverse  fate  had  long  kept 
him  apart. 

Then  as  from  a  dream  the  lovers  were 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons from  old  Bellota  for  the  girl  to  return 
forthwith  to  Gibraltar.  He  thanked  the  kind 
ladies  for  their  rich  courtesy  to  his  child ;  but 
he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  exist  without 
her  who  was  the  sole  living  remnant  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  He  was  ageing  fast, 
and  in  his  loneliness  was  haunted  with  a 
dread  that  he  might  never  see  Dolores  again. 
She  must  go  back  to  him,  at  once  ;  he  counted 
the  hours  until  her  return. 

The   news    took    both  the    ladies    in    Hill 
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Street  by  surprise.  It  came  upon  Lady 
Henriette  with  a  sort  of  reproach,  as  if  she 
had  failed  in  her  sacred  trust.  In  Lola  it 
roused  only  rebellious  feelings,  and  she  was 
tempted  to  resist  her  grandfathers  authority, 
feeling  certain  that  in  this  she  would  be  strenu- 
ously seconded  by  Frank. 

"Oh,  must  I  really  go,  Lady  Henriette?' 
she  asked  with  streaming  eyes. 

"Of  course  you  must  go.  He  is  your  nearest 
relative,  and  has  undoubtedly  the  first  claim. 
Besides,  he  says  that  he  is  ill." 

"  Pfua !  I  know  what  that  means.  He  was 
ill  at  Cadiz  he  said — unkind  abuelo — and  it  was 
but  a  trick  to  get  me  away.  I  need  not  go 
now  unless  you  send  me  off.  You  will  not  do 
that ;  you  will  not  drive  me  forth  when  I 
would  rather  stay  with  you  all,  a  thousand 
times  ?  I  have  been  so  happy  at  Fairfax  and 
with  you." 

Such  pleading  was  difficult  to  resist,  but 
Lady  Henriette  was  firm. 

"  Let  me  stay  a  little  longer." 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
start  to-morrow,  but  next  week  at  latest." 
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"  And  may  I  not  go  to  Fairfax  once  again, 
to  bid  adieu  to  all  my  kind  friends  ?  " 

Anything  to  gain  time  ;  anything  but  a 
sudden  severance  from  Paco. 

"  It  is  better  not.  There  would  hardly  be 
time." 

"  I  will  not  go  !  "  cried  Lola  suddenly, 
stamping  her  foot. 

"  Do  not  make  us  more  sad,  Dolores.  It 
is  a  little  hard  on  us  to  lose  you  now,  just  as 
we  have  learnt  to  love  you  so  much.  It  is  not 
our  wish  indeed  to  let  you  go  " 

"  Then  I  may  stay  !  Good,  kind  lady,  I  love 
you  for  those  words." 

"  Indeed  you  must  not  ask  us.  It  would  be 
wrong,  quite  wicked,  to  deny  you  to  your  proper 
guardian  when  he  insists  on  your  return." 

"  Your  words  are  fair,  Senora,  but  you  do 
not  mean  what  you  say.  You  are  glad,  glad 
to  be   rid   of  me.      I    have   been   a   burthen, 


an  annoyance  

"  Dolores,  pray  do  not  accuse  me  so  wrong- 
fully.    You  will  be  sorry  by  and  by." 

But  the  girl  had  not  waited  to  hear  more. 
Quite    overcome   with   this   unexpected   blow, 
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she  had  hurried  off  to  her  own  room  to  flino- 

o 

herself  on  the  floor  in  a  wild  passion  of  grief. 

By  and  by,  when  Frank  as  usual  arrived,  he 
found  Lady  Henriette  downstairs  alone.  Then 
with  quick  beating  heart  he  heard  his  fate. 

"  But,  Lady  Henriette,  need  she  go  ?" 

"  We  could  not  keep  her,  we  could  not  ask 
her  to  remain  in  the  face  of  such  a  command 
as  this.  We  have  no  right — none,  at  least, 
equal  to  that  of  her  grandfather." 

"  But  there  is  one  right  that  would  come 
before  his — a  husband's." 

Lady  Henriette  stared  at  him  with  eyes 
wide  open  in  amazement,  and  scarcely  believ- 
ing her  ears.  Did  the  man  mean  to  run  away 
with  the  girl  before  her  very  face  ? 

"You  know,  Lady  Henriette,"  went  on 
Frank  without  disguise,  "  what  my  sentiments 
are :  you  know  that  Lola  returns  my  love, 
you  know  that  her  grandfather  will  never 
consent  to  our  union — why  then  wait  for  it  ? 
Why  need  she  return  to  Gibraltar  at  all 
except  as  my  wife  ?  Then  perhaps  we  can 
gain  the  old  man's  forgiveness  while  we  might 
wait  in  vain  for  his  previous  consent." 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Wriottesley,  do  not  propose 
anything  so  awful.  I  could  not,  indeed  I  could 
not,  be  a  party  to  such  a  terrible  proceeding. 
I  should  blame  myself  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  Believe  me,  no  happiness  could  come 
from  such  violent  and  improper  measures.'' 

"  But  there  is  no  alternative,"  said  Frank 
doggedly. 

"  At  least  seek  no  assistance  from  me.  I 
could  not  join  in  anything  so  underhand. 
Just  conceive  !  Mr  Bellota  entrusts  his  grand- 
daughter  to   us,  and  we   allow   her   to O 

Mr   Wriottesley,   give    it   one   moment's   con- 
sideration— would  it  be  fair  to  us  ?  " 

"No,  Lady  Henriette,  I  must  admit  that  much 
and  more.  But  I  thought  that  you  cared  too 
for  Lola  and  wished  to  spare  her  pain." 

"And  is  this  the  way  to  plead,  Mr  Wriot- 
tesley? I  had  hoped  indeed  that  you  would 
have  supported  me  and  sided  with  me. 
Do  not,  I  implore,  I  beseech  you,  speak  in 
these  terms  to  Dolores.  Do  not  suggest 
any  such  course.  She  is  tite  montde,  and 
might  listen.  Think  of  the  harm  that  you 
would  do  her." 
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"  O  Lady  Henriette,  I  am  distracted ;  I 
cannot  part  with  her.  I  should  never,  never 
see  her  again." 

"  Be  brave,  Paco,  be  brave  as  a  man  should 
be.     Do  that  which  is  right.     You,  the  stronger 

■ 

and  the  most  experienced,  should  be  the  best 
able  to  judge.  Can  you  not  see  that  Dolores 
must  return  to  her  grandfather  if  he  should 
wish  it  ?  Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  suggest 
that  she  should  remain.  In  her  present  con- 
dition I  fear  she  would  agree  to  almost  any 
proposal  you  might  make.  It  is  for  you- to 
protect  her  against  herself.  If  you  are  the 
true  and  honest  gentleman  I  take  you  for, 
you  cannot  resist,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  it  seems  to  be  like  surrendering  all 
hope.  It  is  hard  to  risk  separation  which 
may  last  goodness  only  knows  how  long." 

"  It  shall  not  last  for  ever,  I  promise  you, 
not  if  our  intercession  can  avail.  Mr  Bellota 
will  surely  listen  to  us.  You  shall  have  us 
on  your  side — promise,  only  promise  to  let 
her  go." 

And  with  a  heavy  heart  Frank  had  to  yield 
his  consent  to  Lola's  departure. 
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Presently  she  herself  came  in  with  eyes 
red  and  swollen. 

"  You  have  heard,  Paco  ?  " 

Lady  Henriette  was  watching  him,  and  he 
bowed  his  head  unable  to  speak. 

"  And  must  I  go,  Paco  ?  "  Lola  was  suffer- 
ing already  from  a  sharp  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  why  or  wherefore  she  could  not  tell. 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  we  shall  never  meet  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pray,  pray,  queridita  de  mi  alma,  talk 
not  in  such  a  mournful  strain — we  shall  meet 
again.  Ay,  and  that  without  delay.  I  will 
follow  you  back  to  Gibraltar  within  a  week, 
and  then  let  your  grandfather  look  well  to 
his  charge.  I  will  win  you,  I  swear,  even 
in  his  very  teeth." 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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